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**AND THERE SITS LEE THE SPEOTRES BACK, . 
GONE! GONE! AND NONE TO SAVE!”—[SEE PAGE 651.) i 
Tue island lies nine leagues away. And inland rests the green 
Along its solitary shore, The brook comes tinklir . 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
No sound but ocean's roar, Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, Mingling its sound with bleatings of the fiocks me 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. | That feed about the vale among the rocks. oad 
2 i ) 
But when the light winds lie at rest, Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, . | 
And on the glassy, heaving sea In former days within the vale: at 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet; ai 
Sits swinging silently— Curses were on the gale; By 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; ; 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. be 
‘ acti : . , ¢ 
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“AND INLAND RESTS THE GREEN, WARM DELL.” 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, His axe glanced quick in air. 























Now slowly fall upon the ear; Whose corpse at morn lies swinging in the sedge 
A quiet look is in each face, There’s blood and hair, Matt, on thy axe’s edge. 
Subdued and holy fear; 
Each motion gentle; all is kindly done: “Ask him who floats there; let him tell; 
Come, listen how from crime the isle was won. I make the brute, not man, my mark. 
Who walks the cliffs needs heed him well! 
Twelv gone since Matthew Lee Last night was fearful dark. 
Held unquestioned sway ; Think ye the lashing waves will spare or feel? 
A , low, brawny man was he; \n ugly gash! These rocks—they cut like steel. 
His law—“It is my w 4) 
Beneath his thickset brows a sharp light broke He wiped his axe; and turning round, 
From small gray eyes; his laugh a triumph spoke. Said, with a cold and hardened smile, 
| “The hemp is saved; the man is drowned. 
Cruel of heart, and strong of arm, We'll let him float a while ? 
Loud in his sport, and keen for spoil, r give him Christian burial on the strand ? 
He little recked of good or harm, He'll find his fellows peaceful under sand.” 
Fierce both in mirth and toil; 

Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were; Lee’s waste was greater than his gain. 
Speak , when he would, or look in fear. “Tl try the merchant's trade,” he thought, 
' “Though less the toil to kill than feign— 
Amid the uproar of the storm, Things sweeter robbed than bought. 

ind by the lightning’s sharp, red glare, But then, to circumvent them at their arts!” 





Were seen Lee’s face and sturdy form; 


p manned, and spoils for cargo, Lee departs. 
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Tis fearful, on the broad-backed waves, Within a Spanish port she rides. “ 
"oo feel them shake, and hear them roar: Angry and sourec e walks x ae 4 
Beneath, unsounded, dreadful caves; “So, peace trade a curs tides Bis ae 
Around, no cheerful shore. And thou, good ship, a wreck! § 
id this solemn world what deeds are done! Il luck in char —Ho! cheer ve up, my men! AP I 
urse goes up, the deadly sea-fight’s won: Rigged and at sea, and then, old work iin! Hi “> 
And wanton talk and laughter heard A sound is in the Pyrenees! 
Where sounds a deep and awful voice. } Whirling and dark comes roar n 1? % 
There’s awe from that lone ocean-bird: A tide as of a thousand seas, 
Pray ye, when ye rejoice! Sweeping both cowl and crown: ; 
pl iyers to priests,” cries Lee : “T’mruler here!’ On field and vineyard, thick and red s : ; 
fellows know full well whom they should fear!” | Spain’s streets and palaces are wet with vod. } 
The ship works hard; the seas run high; And wrath and terror shake the land: 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, The peaks shine clear ate : 
Give to the eager, straining eye Soon comes the tr iat 
A wild and shifting light. Bold Arthur and his knights 
rd at the pumps!—The leak is geining fast! ke ye, Merlin! Hear the shout 
mn the ship!—The devil rode that blast!” > spell is broke!—Arthur is*come ag ‘ 
Ocean has swallowed for its food Too late for thee, thou young, fair bride! ; » 
Spoils thou didst gain in murderous glee; | The lips are cold, the brow is pale, 
Matt, could its waters wash out blood, | That thou didst kiss in love and pride; 
It had been well for thee. He can not hear thy wail, 
fits for crime. And no repentant tear Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmured sound; 
ist thou for sin?—Then weit thine hour of fear. His couch is cold and lonely in the ground. 
The sea has like a plaything tossed He fell for Spain—her Spain no more; 
That heavy hull the livelong night. For he was gone who made it dear; 
man of sin—he is not lost: And she would seek some distant shore, 
Soft breaks the morning light. Away from strife and fear, 
rm spars and sails, her lading in the deep, And wait amid her serrows till the dav 
» ship makes port with slow and laboring sweep. His voice of love should call her thence away. 
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““YeT STILL SHE’S LOOKING TOWARD THE SHORE 
BEYOND THE WATERS BLACK IN NIGUT.” 
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“WHY, IN THE SHADOW 


OF THE MAST, 


STANDS THAT DARK, THOUGHTFUL MAN ALONE?” 





him grieved, and bowed him low; 
”y his heart could he but aid 
1 lady in her woe, 
ekly, smoothly said. 


und servants she is soon aboard, 


hite steed she rode beside her lord. 


sun goes down upon the sea; 
shadows gather round her home. 


pall are ye to me! 


home, how like a tomb! 


ye flowers of Spain, above his head! 
blow o’er me when I am dead.” 


nd now the stars are burning bright; 


"7 
Ye'’re nu 
And I 

Ss 
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p, sleep, thou sad one on the sea! 


Yet still she’s looking toward the shore 
I 


1 the waters Slack in night. 
‘er shall see thee more! 
» Waves, yet lonely seems your flow; 


alone—scarce know I where I go.” 


' 
sh of waters lulls thee now; 
rm no more will pillow thee, 
fingers on his brow. 
yr to hr 


ish thee, or to save. 





is his, the sea must be thy grave. 


The moon comes up; the night goes on 
Why, in the shadow of the mast, 
Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone 
Thy pledge !—nay, keep it fast! 
3ethink thee of her youth and sorrows, Lee; 
Helpless, alone—and then, her trust in thee! 


When told the hardships thou hadst bort 
Her words to thee were like a charm. 
With uncheered grief her heart is worn: 
Thou wilt not do her harm ? 
He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath—“It is too still to-night!” 


He sleeps; but dreams of massy gold 
And heaps of pearl—stretches his hands; 
But hears a voice, *“‘Ill man, withhold!” 
A pale one near him stands. 
Her breath comes deathly cold upon his cheek ; 
Her touch is cold; he hears a piercing shriek ; 


He wakes!—But no relentings wake 
Within his angered, restless soul. 
“What, shall a dream Matt's purpose shake 
The gold will make all whole. 
Thy merchant trade had nigh unmanned thee, lad! 
What, balk my chance because a woman’s sad !” 
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He can not look on her mild eye; 
Her patient words his spirit quell. 
Within that evil heart there lie 
The hates and fears of hell. 
His speech is short; he wears a surly brow. 
There's none will hear the shrick. What fear ye 
now? 


The workings of the soul ye fear; 
Ye fear the power that goodness hath; 
Ye fear the Unseen One ever near, 
Walking his ocean path. 
From out the silent void there comes a cry— 
“Vengeance is mine! Thou, murderer, too, shalt 
die!” 


Nor dread of ever-during woe, 

Nor the sea’s awful a 

Can make thee, wretch, thy crime forego. 
Then, bloody hand—to blood! 

The seud is driving wildly overhead ; 

The stars burn dim; the ocean moans its dead. 


Moan for the living; moan our sins— 
The wrath of man more fierce than thine. @ 
Hark! still thy waves !—The work begins— 
Lee makes the deadly sign. 
The crew glide down like shadows. Eye and hand 
Speak fearful meanings through the silent band. 


They’re gone.—The helmsman stands alone ; 
And one leans idly o’er the bow. 
Still as a tomb the ship keeps on; 
No sound nor stirring now. 
Hush, hark! as from the centre of the deep, 
Shrieks, fiendish yells! They stab them in theirsleep! 


The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 
The panting throttled prayer for life, 
The dying’s heaving sigh, 
The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fixed, still glare, 
And fear’s and death's cold sweat—they all are there. 


On pale dead men, on burning cheek, 
On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that with the warm blood reek, 
Shines the dim cabin lamp. 
Lee looked. ‘‘ They sleep so sound,” he, laughing, 
“They'll scarcely wake for mistress or for maid. 








A crash! They force the door—and then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling "bove the growl of men. 
Tis hers! O God, redeem 
From worse than death thy suffering, helpless child! 
That dreadful shriek again—sharp, sharp, and wild! 


J It ceased.—With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
; A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by.—A leap—a quick, short splash! 
‘Tis gone!—and nothing there! 
The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Bright-crested waves, how calmly on they ride! 





She’s sleeping in her silent cave, 
Nor hears the loud, stern roar above, 
Nor strife of man on land or wave. 
Young thing! her home of love 
She soon has reached! Fair, unpolluted thing! 
They harmed her not! Was dying suffering ? 


Oh no!—To live when joy was dead, 
To go with one lone, pining thought, 
To mournful love her being wed, 
Feeling what death had wrought; 
To live the child of woe, nor shed a tear, 
Sear kindness, and yet share not joy or fear; 


To look on man, and deem it strange 

That he on things of earth should brood, 

When all the thronged and busy range 

To her was solitude— 

d! Oh, this was bitterness! Death came and pressed 
Her wearied lids, and brought the sick heart rest. 
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Why look ye on each other so, 
And speak no word ?—Ay, shake the head! 
She’s gone where ye can never go, 
What fear ye from the dead ? 
They tell no tales; and ye are all true men— 
But wash away that blood; then, home again! 





‘Tis on your souls; it will not out! 
Lee, why so lost? "Tis not like thee! 
Come, where thy revel, oath, and shout? 
“That pale one in the sea!— 

I mind not blood.—But she—I can not tell! 

A spirit was’t ?—It flashed like fires of hell! 


‘And when it passed there was no tread! 
It leaped the deck. Who heard the sound? 
I heard none!—Say, what was it fled? 
Poor girl! and is she drowned ?— 
Went down these depths? How dark they look, and 
cold! 
She’s yonder! stop her! — Now! —there!—hold her! 
hold !” 


They gaze upon his ghastly face. 
“What ails thee, Lee? and why that glare?” 
“Look! ha! ’tis gone, and not a trace! 
No, no, she was not there !— 
Who of you said ye heard her when she fell? 
*T was strange !—I'll not be fooled !—Will no one tell ?” 


He paused. And soon the wildness passed. 
Then came the tingling flush of shame. 

| Remorse and fear are gone as fast. 

} “The silly thing’s to blame 

To quit us so. “Tis plain she loved us not; 

Or she had staid a while, and shared my cot.” 


| And then the ribald laughed. 

| Though old and foul, loud laughter drew ; 

| And fouler yet came from the rest 

Of that infernal crew. 

| Note, Heaven, their blasphemy, their broken trust! 
Lust panders murder; murder panders lust! 


The jest, 


Now slowly up they bring the dead 
| From out the silent, dim-lit room. 
| No prayer at their quick burial said ; 
| No friend to weep their doom. 
The hungry waves have seized them one by one; 
| And, swallowing down their prey, go roaring on. 





"Tis but to add another corse! 
Strange words, we're told, an ase once brayed: 
I'll never trust a horse! 
Out! throw him on the waves alive!—he'll swim; 
For once a horse shall ride: we all ride him.” 


| Cries Lee, ‘We must not be betrayed; 
| 


Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 
As rang far o’er the waters wide. 
It shook with fear the stoutest frame: 
The horse is on the tide! 
As the waves leave, or lift him up, his cry 
Comes lower now, and now is near and high. 


And through the swift waves’ yeasty crown 
His scared eyes shoot a fiendish light, 
And fear seems wrath. He now sinks down, 
Now heaves again to sight, 
Then drifts away; and through the night they hear 
Far off that dreadful cry. But morn is near. 






Oh, hadst thou known what deeds were done, 
When thou wast shining far away, 

Wouldst thou let fall, calm-coming sun, 

Thy warm and silent ray? 

The good are in their graves; thou canst not cheer 
Their dark, cold mansions: Sin alone is here. 


| “The deed’s complete! The gold is ours! 
There, wash away that bloody stain! 
| Pray, who'd refuse what fortune showers? 
Now, lads, we lot our gain! 
Must fairly share, you know, what's fairly got! 
A truly good night’s work! Who says ‘twas not?” 
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f There’s song, and oath, and gaming deep, 
r Hot words, and laughter, mad carouse; 
1 ‘f Ther 81 uught of prayer, and little sleep: 
The devil keeps the house! 
“Lee cheats!” cried Jack. Lee struck him to the 
heart. 
“That's foul!” one muttered.—“ Fool! you take your | 
part! 
“The fewer heirs, the richer, man! 
Hold forth your palm, and keep your prate! 
Our life, we read, is but a span: 
What matters soon or late?” 
And when on shore, and asked, Did many die? 
“Near half my crew, poor lads!” he'd say, and sigh 
Within the bay, one stormy nicht, 
The isle-men saw boats make tf shore. 
With here and there a dancing light 
That flashed on man and oar. 
When hailed, the rowing stopped, and all was dark. 
“Ha! lantern-work!—We'll home! Tuley’re playing 
shark !” 
Next day at noon, within the town, 
All stare and wonder much to see 
Matt and his men come strolling down 
Boys shouting, ‘‘ Here comes Lee!” 
“Thy ship, good Lee?” ‘“‘Not many leagues from 
shore 
Our ship by chance took fire.”—They learned no more. 
* 
; 
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“* LEE STRUOK HIM TO THE HEART, 





He and his crew were flush of gold. 
“You did not lose your cargo, then? 


“Where all is fairly bought and sold, 

Heaven prospers those true men. 
Forsake your evil ways, as we forsook 
Our ways of sin, and honest courses took! 


“Would see my log-book? Fairly writ, 
With pen of steel and ink of blood! 
How lightly doth the conscience sit! 
Learn, truth’s the only good.” 
And thus, with flout and cold and impious j 
He fled repentance, if he ’scaped not fear. 


Remorse and fear he drowns in drink. 
“Come, pass the bowl, my jolly crew! 
It thicks the blood to mope and think. 
Here’s merry days, though few!” 

| And then he quaffs.—So riot reigns within; 


| So brawl and laughter shake that house of si! 





Matt lords it now throughout the isl 
His hand falls heavier than before; 
All dread alike his frown or smile; 
None come within his door, 
Save those who dipped their hands in blood with 
Save those who laughed to see the white horse swim. 


“To-night’s our anniversary ; 

And, mind me, lads, we have it kept 

With royal state and special glee! 

Better with those who slept 
Their sleep that night would he be now who slinks 
and wealth to him who %ravely dri ! 





The words they speak we may not spea 
The tales they tell we may not tell. 
Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 
The secrets of that hell! 
Their shouts grow loud. °Tis near mid-hour of night! 
Wisat means upon the waters that red light? 
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Not bigger than a star it seems. } 
And now ‘tis like the bloody moon, 
And now it shoots in hairy streams! 
It moves !—’Twill reach us soon? 

Aship! and all on fire!—hull, yard, and mast! 

Her sails are sheets of flame!—she’s nearing fast! 


And now she rides upright and still, 


Shedding a wild and lurid light 
Around the cove, on inland hill, 
Waking the gloom of night. 
All breathes of terror! men, in dumb amaze, 
Gaze on each other in the horrid blaze. 


It scares the sea-birds from their nests; 
They dart and wheel with deafening screams; 
Now dark—and now their wings and breasts 
Flash back disastrous gleams. 
Fair Light, thy looks strange alteration wear ;— 
The world’s great comforter—why now its fear? 


And what comes up above the wave 

So ghastly white? A spectral head! 

A horse’s head! (May Heaven save 

Those looking on the dead— 
The waking dead!) There, on the sea he stands— 
The Spectre-Horse! He moves! he gains the sands; 


And on he speeds! His ghostly sides 
Are streaming with a cold blue light. 
Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The Spectre-Horse to-night! 
His path is shining like a swift ship’s wake. 
Before Lee’s door he gleams like day’s gray break. 


The revel now is high within; 
It bursts upon the midnight air. 
They little think, in mirth and din, 
What spirit waits them there. 
As if the sky became a voice, there spread 
A sound to appall the living, stir the dead. 


The Spirit-Steed sent up the neigh: 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damned away 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky: the shore 
Jarred hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 


It rang in ears that knew the sound; 
And hot, flushed cheeks are blanched with fear. 
Ha! why does Lee look wildly round? 
Thinks he the drowned horse near? 
He drops his cup—his lips are stiff with fright. 
Nay, sit thee down; it is thy banquet night. 


“T can not sit; I needs must go: 

The spell is on my spirit now. 

I go to dread—I go to woe!” 

Oh, who so weak as thou, 
Strong man! His hoofs upon the door-stone, see, 
The Shadow stands! His eyes are on thee, Lee! 


Thy hair pricks up !—‘‘ Oh, I must bear 
His damp, cold breath! It chills my frame! 
His eyes—their near and dreadful glare 
Speaks that I must not name!” 
Art mad to mount that Horse!—“ A power within, 
I must obey, cries, ‘Mount, thee, man of sin!’” 


He’s now upon the Spectre’s back, 
With rein of silk and curb of gold. 
*Tis fearful speed !—the rein is slack 
Within his senseless hold; 
Borne by an unseen power, right on he rides, 
Yet touches not the Shadow-Beast he strides. 


He goes with speed; he goes with dread! 
And now they’re on the hanging steep! 
And now, the living and the dead, 
They'll make the horrid leap! 
The Horse stops short—his feet are on the verge! 
He stands, like marble, high above the surge. 
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And nigh the tall ship’s burning on, 

With red-hot spars, and crackling flame; 
From huli to gallant, nothing’s gone: 

She burns, and yet’s the same! 

Her hot, red flame is beating, all the night, 

On man and Horse, in their cold, phosphor light. 


Through that cold light the fearful man 
Sits looking on the burning ship. 
Wilt ever rail again, or ban ? 
How fast he moves the lip! 
And yet he does not speak, or make a sound. 
What see you, Lee? the bodies of the drowned ? 


“T look where mortal man may not— 

Down to the chambers of the deep. 

I see the dead, long, long forgot; 

I see them in their sleep. 
A dreadful power is mine, which none can know, 
Save he who leagues his soul with death and woe.’ 


| 
| 


Thou mild, sad mother, silent moon, 

Thy last low, melancholy ray 

Shines toward him. Quit him not so soon 
| Mother, in mercy stay! 

Despair and death are with him; and canst thou, 
With that kind, earthwerd look, go leave him now? 


Oh, thou wast born for worlds of love; 
Making more lovely in thy shine 
Whate’er thou look’st on: hosts above, 
In that soft light of thine, 
Burn softer; earth, in silvery veil, seems heaven. 
Thou'rt going down !—hast left him unforgiven! 


The far, low west is bright no more. 

How still it is! No sound is heard 

At sea or all along the shore 

But cry of passing bird. 
Thou living thing—and dar’st thou come so near 
These wild and ghastly shapes of death and fear? 


And long that thick, red light has shone 
On stern, dark rocks, and deep, still bay, 
On man and Horse that seem of stone, ¥ 
So motionless are they. 

But now its lurid fire less fiercely burns: 

The night is going—faint, gray dawn returns. 





| 

| 

| That Spectre-Steed now slowly pales, 

| Now changes like the moon-lit cloud; 
That cold, thin light now slowly fails, 
Which wrapped them like a shroud. 

3oth ship aad Horse are fading into air. 

Lost, mazed, alone, see, Lee is standing there! 


The morning air blows fresh on him; 
The waves are dancing in his sight; 
The sea-birds call, and wheel, and skim. 
O blessed morning light! 

| He doth not hear their joyous call; he sees 

| No beauty in the wave, nor feels the breeze. 


For he’s accursed from al) that’s good; 
He ne’er must know its healing power. 
The sinner on his sin shall brood, 

| And wait, alone, his hour. 

A stranger to earth’s beauty, human love— 
No rest below for him, no hope above! 





The sun beats hot upon his head. 
He stands beneath the broad, fierce blaze, 
As stiff and cold as one that’s dead: 
A troubled, dreamy maze 
Of some unearthly horror, all he knows— 
Of some wild horror past, and coming woes. 


The gull has found her place on shore; 
The sun gone down again to rest; 
And all is still but ocean’s roar: 
There stands the man unblest. 
But see, he moves—he turns, as asking where 
| His mates. Why looks he with that piteous stare? 
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ws Go, get ye home, and end your mirth! 
Go, call the revelers again; 


They're fled the isle, and o’er the earth 
Are wandere ain. 
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As he his door-stone passed the air blew chill. 
The wine is on the board: Lee, take your fill! 


to meet me, none to cheer: 


lights burned out; 


a Tl 
The seats 
And I, 
Would 


8 none 





are empty 
alone, must sit me here: 
I could hear their shout!” 


He ne'er shall hear it more—more taste his wine! 
Silent he sits within the still moonshine. 

Day came again; and up he rose, 

A weary man, from his lone board: 


Nor merry feast nor sweet repos 
Did that night afford 
No shadowy coming night to | 


No t I the darkness of 


to chase 


ong 





g him rest- 
} + 


on 
his breast 





dawn ! 


fy 


He 





walks within the day’s full . 
Where’er he comes 





A darker man. 
All shut m. Children peep and stare; 
Then, frightened, seek their homes. 
rt I 1 k their hor 
Through all the crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They point 1 say, “* There goes the wicked man!” 
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tEN PEEP AND STARE,” 


He turns, and curses in his wrath 

Both man and child; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path; 
But there he can not stay: 


Terror and madness drive him back to men: 


His hate of man to solitude again. 


Time passes on, and he grows bold; 
His eye is fierce; his oaths are loud; 
None dare from Lee the hand withhold; 
He rules and scoffs the crowd. 

t still at heart there lies a secret fear; 

r now the year’s dread round is drawing near. 


He laughs, but he is sick at heart; 
He swears, but he turns deadly } 
His restless eye and sudden start— 

Ti tell the dreadful tale 

» told: it needs no words from thet 
hou self-sold slave to fear and misery. 








’ 


Bond-slave of sin! again the light! 
‘**Ha! take me, take me from its blaze!” 
Nay, thou must ride the Steed to-night! 
But other weary days 
And nights must shine and darken o’er thy head 
Ere thou shalt go with him to meet the dead. 


re 











Again the ship lights all the land; 
Again Lee strides the Spectre-Beast ; 
Again upon the cliff they stand. 
This once is he released !— 


‘one ship and Horse; but Lee’s last hope is o'er; 


\ 


4 


t . 
r laugh, nor scoff, nor rage can help him more. 


His spirit heard that Spirit say, 
“Listen !—I twice have come to thee. 
Once more—and then a dreadful way! 
And thou must go with me!” 

cling to earth as sailor to the rock! 


sea-swept, sucked down in the tremendous shock, 


Of gentle thoughts, where good men wait their close. 


And 


He goes!—So thou must loose thy hold, 
And go with Death; nor breathe the balm 
Of early air, nor light behold, 

Nor sit thee in the calm 


life, or death, where look’st thou for repose ? 


Who's sitting on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far out in the sea, 
Feeling the kelp-weed on its edge? 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
weak and pale! A year and little more, 
bravely did he lord it round the shore. 


THE BUCCANEER. 


And on the shingle now he sits, 

And rolls the pebbles ‘neath his hands; 
Now walks the beach; now stops by fits, 
And scores the smooth wet sands; 


Then tries each cliff and cove and jut that bounds 
The isle; then home from many weary rounds, 


They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand, 
“T wish—I wish that I might go! 
gut I would go by land; 


And there’s no way that I can find; I've tried 
All day and night!”—He seaward looked, and si 





It brought the tear to many an eye 
That once his eye had made to quail. 
“Lee, go with us; our sioop is nigh; 


Come! help us hoist her sail.” 


He shook.—‘“‘ You know the Spirit-Horse I ride! 
He'll let me on the sea with none beside!” 


He views the ships that come and go, 
Looking so like to living things. 
Oh! ‘tis a prond and gallant st 
Of bright and broad-spread wings, 

Making it light around them, as they keep 

Their course right onward through the unsounded deep. 
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AND THERE’S NO WAY THAT I OAN FIND} I'VE TRIED 


ALL DAY AND NIGHT !’—HE SEAWARD LOOKED, AND SIGHED,” 
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** LEE 
THE SHIP HAS 


And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow 


The breakers shout and leap 





And toss the sparkling brir 
» air; then rush to mi 
creatures of the sea 





But not to I 
No fellow 


Borne down by woe—but not 





He sits alone: 





ip nor joy for him; 


10t a Moan— 


Though tears will sometimes dim 
it asking eye. Oh, how his worn thoue 
Not joy again, but rest within the grave 


lhe rocks are dripping in the mist 
TI avy off the shore 








Scarce seen the running breakers ;—lis 
» ( and smothered roar! 
Lee hearkens to their voice.—“I hear, I hear 
You « Not yet!—I know my time is 1 


8 


line, 
ip and shift, 
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KNEELS, BUT CAN NOT PRAY.—WHY MOCK HIM 80? 
THE FOG, LEE, SEE HER GO.” 


And now the mist seems taking shape; 





Forming a dim gigantic ghost 
Enormous thing! There's no escay 
Tis close upon the coast. 
Lee kneels, but can not pray.—Why mock 
The ship has cleared the fog, Lee, see he 











A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song; 


Its tones come winding up the heights, 


Telling of woe and wrong; 


And he must listen till the stars grow dim, 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 


Oh, it is sad that anght so mild 


Should bind the soul with bands of fea 


That strains to soothe a little child, 
The man should dread to hear; 


sut sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace—unstr 
The harmonious chords to which the angels sung. 

















In thick dark nights 


— 


ied take his seat 
High up the cliffs, and feel them shake, 
As swung the sea with heavy beat 
Below, and hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength, 
And then come tumbling in its swollen length. 


But he no more shall haunt the beach, 
Nor sit upon the tall cliff’s crown, 
Nor go the round of all that reach, 
Nor feebly sit him down, 
ching the swaying weeds: another day 
e’ll have gone far hence that dreadful way. 








To-night the charmed number's told. 
“Twice have I come for thee,” it said. 
“Once more, and none shall thee behold. 
Come! live one!—to the dead.” 
So hears his soul, and fears the gathering night; 
sick and weary of the soft, calm light. 





Again he sits in that still room; 

All day he leans at that still board; 

None to bring comfort to his gloom, 

Or speak a friendly word. 
Weakened with fear, lone, haunted by remorse, 
Poor, shattered wretch, there waits he that pale Horse. 


Not long he waits. Where now are gone 
Peak, citadel, and tower, that stood 
3eautiful, while the west sun shone, 
And bathed them in his flood 

f airy glory ?—Sudden darkness fell; 

And down they went, peak, tower, citadel. 


The darkness, like a dome of stone, 

Ceils up the heavens. "Tis hush as death— 
All but the ocean’s dull, low moan. 

How hard he draws his breath! 


He shudders as he feels the working Power. 

Arouse thee, Lee! up! man thee for thine hour! 
‘Tis close at hand; for there, once more. 
The burning ship. Wide sheets of flame 
And shafted fire she showed before— 
Twice thus she hither came: 


t now she rolls a naked hulk, and throws 
wasting light; then settling, down she goes. 


THE BUCCANEER. 


And where 
The Spect 
And there His pale sides flame. 
He'll meet thee shortly, Lee. 

He treads the waters as a solid floor: 


she sank up slowly came 
-Hors 








from out the se 





1e stands! 


| He’s moving on. Lee waits him at the door. 
They're met.—“‘I know thou com’st for me,” 
Lee's spirit to the Spectre said; 
| “T know that I must go with thee: 
Take me not to the dead. 
It was not I alone that did the deed !”— 
Dreadful the eye of that still Spectral Steed! 


Lee can not turn. There is a force 
In that fixed eye which holds him fast. 
How still they stand, the man and Horse! 
“Thine Hour is almost past.” 
“Oh, spare me,” cries the wretch, “ thou fearful One!” 
“The time is come—I must not go alone.” 


“Tm weak and faint. Oh, let me stay!” 
“Nay, murderer, rest nor stay for thee!” 

The Horse and man are on their way; 

He bears him to the sea. 

| Hard breathes the Spectre through the silent night; 
Fierce from his nostrils streams a deathly light. 


He’s on the beach; but stops not there; 
He’s on the sea—that dreadful Horse! 
Lee flings and writhes in wild despair. 
In vain! The Spirit-Corse 
Holds him by fearful spell; he can not leap: 
Within that horrid light he rides the deep. 








It lights the sea around their track— 
The curling comb, and steel-dark wave: 
And there sits Lee the Spectre’s back; 
| Gone! gone! and none to save! 
They’re seen no more; the night has shut them in. 
May Heaven have pity on thee, man of sin! 





| The earth has washed away its stain; 

sealed-up sky is breaking forth, 

‘ring its glorious hosts again, 
From the far south and north; 

The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea, 

—Oh, whither on its waters rideth Lee? 








““THE OLIMBING MOON PLAYS ON THE RIPPLING 8EA.” 
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DOWN THE DANUBE. 
HENRI 
[Hirst Paper. } 


r JUNIUS 





THE IRON GATE ON THE 


FINHE Danube is considered abroad the 
| finest river in Europe. Almost every 
body who has traveled on it rehearses its 
and he who has not is made to be- 
lieve, by iteration of its beauties, that he yet 
I much to It is always so. One 
nomad, discoursing to another on what the 
other does not know, impels him to mourn 
over opportunities neglected and time mis- 
spent. 

The Danube is unquestionably beautiful, 
though not at all blue, as Strauss’s popular 
waltz has limned it. Its descent, properly 
made, is as instructive as it is pleasurable, 


praise, 


1as see. 


for it introduces you to many curious and 
charming cities, to great diversity of scen- 
ery, to numerous interesting characters and 
strangely different nationalities. 

The Danube includes almost all that is 
remarkable in the other rivers of the Conti- 
nent. In the first place, it represents to an 
American what it claims to be. It is not a 
creek nor an insignificant stream, like the 
Rubicon, the Tiber, or the Arno; it really 
contains water, and a vast volume of it, and 
would be regarded as a respectable river 
even in this land of large ideas and splendid 
Much larger than the Volga, the 
Vistula, or the Dnieper, and with every ad- 
of possessing the soft 
charm and quiet loveliness of the Moselle, 


distances, 


vantage scenery 
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DANUBE, NEAR ORSOVA, IN WALLACHIA, 







BROWNE. 


added to the beanty and the grandeur of the 
Rhine—the Danube easily outstrips itsrivals, 
and rolls through its broad channels majes- 
tic, glorious, and triumphant, after all its 
windings and interruptions, to lose itself in 
the waves of the Euxine Sea. Though fai 
more tortuous and broken in its course, it is 
the Mississippi of the Continent, vividly re 
calling in many parts the Father of Waters. 


| The mighty river reproduces all the noted 


streams both of the Old World and the New, 
and floating over its checkered surface | 
have often thought, “This is the Hudson; 
that is the Juniata; see the Susquehanna; 
observe the Missouri; here is the St. Law- 
rence; there the Moselle; we have reached 
the Volga; we are passing down the Elbe; 
behold the Po; and yonder is the Rhine!” 
It is remarkable how much travel fresh- 
ens our geography. Until I had begun to 
study the Danube in the book of Nature, I 
had well-nigh forgotten that it owes its ori 
gin to the Brege and the Brigach, two small 
streams rising on the eastern slope of tli 
Black Forest, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
at an elevation of nearly twenty-nine hun- 
dred feet above the sea. They unite at the 
village of Donaueschingen ; and in the court- 
yard of the handsome residence of Prince 
Fiirstenberg is the spring which is declared 
to be the fountain-head of the great river. 


with more than the bold outline of the Elbe, | The spring, inclosed in a marble basin, is so 
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limpid and pure that I could not help drink- | Ulm to the Euxine, though shallows, rapids, 
ing from it, as is the custom of those who and sand-bars not infrequently render naviga- 
visit the place. An old German tradition | tion difficult. Between Drenkova and Seala- 
declares that he who slakes his thirst at the | Kladova are the three great rapids, the chief 
fyuntain-head of the Danube will some day | and lowest of which is the famous cataract 
pe borne to good fortune on its bosom. known as the Iron Gate; but they no longer 

The basin of the river contains, it is esti-| make the passage impossible in these days 
mated, some two hundred and seventy thou- of steamers, nor compel debarkation, as they 
sand square miles, while the direct distance | once did, to the discomfort of travelers. The 
from source to mouth is about one thousand | Iron Gate is the grandest and most interest- 
miles, and its complete length, including all | ing bit of scenery on the lower Danube. 
its windings, fully twenty-five hundred| There the river rushes through a narrow 
miles. The Danube flows, in its innumera- | channel between vast and frowning rocks 
ble sinuosities, to every point of the com-| with tremendous rapidity, forming a series 
pass, though its general course is from west | of treacherous eddies, wild whirlpools, and 
to east. It goes northeast to Ratisbon, in lesser cascades. The Gate is more impressive 
Bavaria; then southeast to Waitzen, in Hun-| as a spectacle than any thing of the same 
gary; makes a sudden bend there nearly due | kind on the Continent, quite eclipsing the 
south to its conjunction with the Drave, in picturesque Rhine Falls, near Schaffhausen, 
Sclavonia, whence it runs southeast to Bel- | by the greater height of the rocks and the 
grade, in Servia; continues its general east- | far superior savageness of the surroundings. 
ern course to its confluence with the Bereska, Its nearly vertical falls of nine feet each look 
and extends to Orsova. There it takes an| extremely dangerous, and it seems some- 
abrupt turn to the southeast and enters the | times as if the vessel in the boiling and roar- 
Turkish provinces, forming the boundary | ing torrent could net escape. The peril, 
between Wallachia and Bulgaria. At Ras- |} however, is more apparent than real, as is 
sova, at the southeastern extremity of Wal- | shown by the rarity of accidents when boats 
lachia, it flows almost directly north to Ga- | descend the rapids during daylight, and un- 
latz, in Moldavia, where it again bends to | der the guidance of competent pilots. 





the southeast, and eighty miles further emp- Steam navigation was introduced into the 
ties into the Black Sea. | Danube about forty years ago. Before that 


The great basin of the Danube is divided | time the current was so rapid that the boats 
into four minor basins. The first consists | making the descent were seldom t@ken back, 
of a pentagonal plateau, one hundred and | but were broken up by the owners, after the 
fifty miles long, one hundred and twenty- | manner of our flat-boats on the Southwestern 
tive broad, sixteen hundred and fifty feet | waters. The current in many places above 
above sea-level, surrounded by mountains, | Orsova is so swift that nothing save steam 
and embracing part of the principality of | can stem it; but below that point the stream 
Hohenzollern, a portion of Wiirtemberg, and is generally gentle and equable. The river 
most of Bavaria. The second basin lies with- | receives in all some sixty navigable affluents, 
in the domain of Austria, Vienna being near- | and the volume of water it pours into the 
ly a central point, and is bounded on every | Euxine through its four mouths or channels, 
side by lofty mountains. The third basin | called the Kilia, Stamboul, Sulineh, and the 
comprises Hungary, east of Waitzen, with Edrillis, is said to be equal to the volume of 
the principality of Transylvania, forming | all the other streams emptying into the same 
a vast plain less than four hundred feet} sea. The trade of the Danube is steadily 
above the sea. The fourth basin, composed | and rapidly increasing, and the number of 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, with a portion | merchant vessels which go down the river 
of Bessarabia and Bulgaria, is so flat as to ; annually is now estimated at twenty-five 
be inundated and very marshy along the | hundred. 
banks of the stream. The first basin is the| Having elected to make as much of the 
most fertile and populous, the second rich in| water journey as possible, I went to Ulm, 
minerals and possessed of one of the best cli- | and having ample leisure, I occupied two or 
mates in Europe, while the third abounds in | three days in making myself acquainted with 
morasses and sandy wastes, and the fourth | the old imperial city. Though its population 
is of much the same character. lis twenty-three thousand, it is little more 

The tributaries of the Danube pre numer- than a fortress of Wiirtemberg, and yet its 
ous: the Iser, Lech, Morava, Ens, Save, dullness is relieved by a quaintness which 
Drave, Aluta, and Sereth. It varies in width renders it attractive. The Miinster, founded 
from three hundred and forty feet (that is five centuries ago, is regarded as one of the 
its measurement at Ulm) to twenty-two hun- finest Gothic churches in Germany. The tow- 
dred yards—its greatest breadth in the er, two hundred and forty feet high, is very 
Turkish provinces—and in Bulgaria, below | handsome, though still unfinished, the inten- 
Hirsova, it expands into the proportions of | tion of the architect having been to carry it 
a sea, and is studded with islands. The riv-| to twice its present altitude. It commands 
er may be called navigable for steamers from | a fine view in clear weather, and if you go 
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pr loaf pers the sy had secured ee money, 
No doubt this habit had its origin during 
some medieval famine, and the bakers ey 
this day have been unable to discover t] 
the famine does not still continue. 

From Ulm to Ratisbon—a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles—the Danube 
is not remarkable except for its pleasant 
banks, fertile plantations, and drowsy Ger- 
man towns; but in fair summer weather the 
panorama from the little steamer’s deck ig 
very pleasant to the eye. 

Ratisbon, or Regensburg, as the Teutons 
term it, on account of the confluence of the 
Danube at that point with the Regen, was 
once the most flourishing and most popu- 

| lous city of Southern Germany. It declined 
| after the fifteenth century; but frem 1663 
to 1808 it was the permanent seat of the im- 
| perial diet. Its inhabitants now number 
some twenty-eight thousand. In the Scher- 
erstrasse are many medieval houses, which 
still retain the imperial eagle, the lion of St, 
Mark, and other armorial bearings, represent- 
ing the former residences of the embassadors 
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Ls to the diet. I noticed there, for the first time 
ei in Germany—they are to be seen nowhere else 
fey in that country—that a number of the dwell- 

od 4G ings have towers of defense, which were 
hee | erected by the old nobility in times when 

{ fo tap) RECREATION OF ULMITES. there was need of such protection. The 

sa Goldene Thurm, in the Wallstrasse, the Go- 
1 oe up when itis cloudy, you may comfort your-  liath, the ancient residence of the once pow- 

self with the thought that the Emperor Max- erful Auer family, and the Goldenes Kreuz, 
imilian, who, according to an inscription on | are among the most conspicuous foi 
i i" the north side, did the same thing in 1492, 

a may have had no better fortune than your-_ | 

Sea self. The body of the cathedral exceeds that 

aia f at Speyer—where the first protest was made, 

i i i which gave rise to the name Protestant—and 

i * is inferior only to the world-renowned edi- 

eo fice at Cologne. The pulpit and shrine are 

a beautifully carved in stone, and the organ, 
fs the largest in Germany, has an admirable | | 


blending of sweetness and strength. 

The streets are narrow and crooked, and 
a quite harmonious with the curious and an- 
tique buildings. The inhabitants preserve 
many of the customs of centuries past, and 
look as if they had just been awakened from 
a sleép with the Middle Ages. One of their 
jubilant recreations is to walk and caper 
; about on stilts, under the impression, per- 
8 haps, that, mounted on wooden legs, they 
are further removed than they would be 
otherwise from the uncongeniality of the 
present century. Men, women, and chil- 
dren alike indulge in this awkward amuse- 
ment, and imagine it capital sport. 

Honest as the Germans naturally are, the 
tradesmen of Ulm appear little disposed to | 
trust their customers, rarely letting any | | 
thing go out of their hands until they have | | 

| 








received its price. I observed that the cus- 
tom of the bakers is to sell bread through a 


small wicket, and that they never released | ware tedrtentin: each: 
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THE TORTURE CHAMBER AT RATISBON, 


martial style of architecture. The last- | 
1amed house is now a hotel (I made it my | 
ibiding-place while in that city), and is 
noted as the roof under which Charles V. 
odged in 1546, and under which the beauti- 
ful hostess, Barbara Blumberg, in the fol- 
lowing year, gave birth to the emperor’s | 
son, Don John of Austria. 

Ratisbon is full of historic and art asso- 
St. Peter’s Cathedral is a noble 





ciations. 


saloons of the diet have not been altered, 
and still contain the benches, arm-chairs, 
and tables used by the embassadors. The 
dismal dungeons in which prisoners were 
tortured are shown for a fee; and on going 
into them I noticed the bench of the judge, 
protected by an iron grating lest he might 
be killed—as he deserved to be—by the mis- 
erable wretches in whose suffering he de- 
lighted. There are the rack, the wheel, the 


Gothic structure, remarkable for its beau-| thumb-serew, the spiked helmet, the burn- 


tiful fagade and richly carved projecting | 
porch. 
is the Asses’ Tower, up whose winding but | 
stepless ascent the materials for building | 
the church were carried on the backs of | 
mules. The spires of the cathedral, which | 


ing pincers, the fiery cowl, the straining- 


On the north side of the transept | cord, the bone-crusher, the fiery furnace, and 


all those implements of torment which we 
blush to think were freely used by our an- 
cestors little more than a century ago. The 
collection of devilish devices for producing 


have long stood unfinished, are now in proc- pain is larger at Ratisbon than at the Na- 
t 


ess of completion. The grotesque and taw- 


ional Museum in Munich, or the Arsenal in 


dry decorations that for a long while marred | Venice. 


the interior of the edifice have been re- | 


In the Fiirstengarten, at the back of the 


moved, and symmetry and elegance have | palace, in a small circular temple, is a bust 


taken their place. The church and its clois- | 
ters contain a number of handsome monu- | 


ments, tombstones, and sarcophagi. 

The Rathhaus, or Town-hall, a gloomy 
and ungraceful pile, was mostly built in the 
fourteenth century. The imperial diet held 
its sessions there from 1663 to 1806, and the 





of Kepler, the renowned astronomer, who 
| died there in 1630. A stone bridge six cen- 
| turies old connects Ratisbon with Stadt and 
Hof (almost entirely burned down by the 
French in 1809), on the opposite side of the 
Danube. 


| 


The beer of Ratisbon is held in high re- 
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BREWERY AT RATISLON, 


pute, and the citizens and their neighbors 
drink it to excess. Though much less agree- 
able to my palate than the Munich beer—the 
nectar of malt liquors—I was glad to visit 
some of the breweries in order to observe 
how much men, women, and children enjoy 
the national beverage. The Brewery of the 
Hospital, as it is called, has a large, dingy 
hall, crowded from morning till night with 
the actively bibulous and ever-thirsty Bava- 
rians. They go there in family groups, es- 
pecially in the evening, and spend hours 
with pipes and gossip over their generous 
and foaming mugs. For a few kreutzers 
they purchase more genuine pleasure than 
we of this Western hemisphere could with 
their earnings for a whole year. 

A few miles east of Ratisbon is the vil- 
lage of Donaustauf, and in the immediate 
vicinity are the chAéteau and gardens of the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis. Perched on a 
steep limestone rock towering above the 
village is the ruined fortress of Stauf (the 
Swedes destroyed it in 1634), from which a 
broader and even more beautiful panorama 
is unrolled than from the famous Valhalla. 

+ This German temple of fame is built on 


the summit of a hill in the neighborhood. | 


The foundation was laid in 1830 by the ec- 
centric King Louis of Bavaria, who, it will 
be remembered, became so infatuated with 


Lola Montez during her residence in Munich. | 


It was completed twelve years afterward, in 
accordance with designs by Kleuze, and cost 





|eight millions of florins (about $3,400,000), 


This magnificent structure, two hundred and 
thirty feet long and one hundred and fiv: 
broad, is modeled after the eternal Parthe 
non, massively built of unpolished gray 
marble, and surrounded by fifty-two Dori 
columns. Above the columns in front and 
rear are pediments, with groups in marbk 
illustrating Teutonic glories. The interior, 
of the Ionic order, is a grand hall, richly 
decorated, and lighted from above. Th 
beams of the ceiling seem to be supported 
by Valkyrias, the warrior-virgins, awful and 
fascinating ministers to heroes, presiding 
over battles, and marking out those des- 


| tined to be slain. The hall is encircled by 


a frieze representing the history and life of 
the Teutonic race down to the introduction 
of Christianity, and is ornamented with 
busts of celebrated Germans, among them 
Henry the Fowler, Frederick Barbarossa, 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, Gutenberg, Martin 
Luther, Albrecht Diirer, Wallenstein, Fred- 
erick the Great, Bliicher, Radetzky, Lessing, 
Mozart, Kant, Goethe, Humboldt, and many 


| others famous as rulers, warriors, artists, and 


philosophers. 

The combination of Greek architecture 
with the old Scandinavian mythology and 
historic characters almost contemporaneous 
is, as may be supposed, somewhat incongru- 
ous, but the general effect of the interior is 
decidedly striking. 

From the hill on which the Valhalla 











stands, surrounded by groves of oak and 

pleasant promenades, the dark slopes of the 

Bavarian Forest, the winding Danube, and 

the fertile plain of Straubing, with Donau- 

stauf and Ratisbon to the right, make a de- 
lightful picture. 

The river from Ratisbon to Passau is 
much less attractive than it is below the 
latter. The castle of the very ancient town 
of Straubing was occupied in the fifteenth 
century by Duke Albert III. and his wife, 
Aenes Bernauer, the lovely daughter of an 
Augsburg citizen. Her husband’s father, 
Duke Ernest, was so enraged by his son’s ig- 
noble marriage that he condemned the un- 
fortunate Agnes to death during the absence 
of her lord, and caused her to be thrown 
from the bridge into the Danube. If you 
have faith and a florin, you can have the 
exact spot pointed out for your sentimental 
satisfaction. 

Deggendorf, twenty miles further down, 
is picturesquely situated, and a great dépét 
for timber from the Bavarian Forest. A 
bridge twelve hundred feet long crosses the 
Danube there, and near by is the Nottern- 
berg, crowned with a ruined castle and a 
modern chateau. 

— Passau—it has some twelve thousand in- 
habitants—is on a rocky tongue of land 
formed by the confluence of the Inn with 

000 the Danube, which is also joined there by 

the Ilz, and ranks as one of the most beauti- 

By, ful situations on the river. At that point 
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the Inn, fifteen hundred feet wide, exceed: 
the breadth of the Danube by fifty yards. 
The post-office (in the Domplatz), once a res- 
idence of the canons, is noted as the place 
where religious toleratien was first establish- 
ed by the Treaty of Passau between Charles 
V. and the Elector Maurice of Saxony. A 
wooden bridge, supported by granite but- 
tresses, crosses the Inn to Innstadt. From 
that suburb a broad path leads to the pil- 
grimage church of Mariahilf, whose vestibule 
is reached througha covered passage by two 
hundred and sixty-five steps. The church 
contains many votive tablets, and attracts 
numerous worshipers, who frequently go 
up the stairway on their knees, believing 
that the wearing and tearing of trowsers 
and petticoats is somehow efficacious in se- 
curing pardon for sins. 

The fortress of Oberhaus, at the summit 


| of a wooded height on the left bank of the 


river, opposite Passau, often served during 
the civic broils of the Middle Ages as a ref- 
uge for the ecclesiastical dignitaries. When 
I handed the usual fee—eighteen kreutzers 
—to a soldier to conduct me through the 
fortress, he seemed very solicitous to learn 
my name, nativity, and profession, for what 
reason I could not divine, unless he thought 
the small coins I had given him might at 
some distant day prove counterfeit, and en- 
able him, in such event, to demand my sur- 
render from the United States under the 
international treaty. 
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Within three-quarters of an hour’s walk | custom-house officials. 


of Passau is the market-town of Hals, ro- 
mantically resting in the valley of the Iz, 
near which are the ruins of Hals and Re- 
schenstein. I found a walk along the banks 
of the river, with its fine views, entirely re- 
munerative. Charming landscapes, includ- | 
ing the Bavarian mountains and the Alps 
of Styria and the Salzkammergut, are to be 
seen from several heights thereabout. I no- 
ticed particularly the different colors of the 
three rivers—the light gray of the Inn, the 
very dark, almost inky, Iz, and the yellow- 
ish-green of the Danube, which at and from | 
that point may be said to establish its rank | 
as the noblest stream in Europe. 

The finest and most picturesque part of 
the Danube is between Passau and Pesth, a 
distance by river of nearly four hundred | 
miles. It is over this portion that seekers | 
of pictorial scenery pass, though most trav- | 
elers content themselves with going from 
Linz to Vienna, as admirers of the Rhine do 
by steaming from Bingen to Bonn. The 
scenery of the Danube is grander and more 
imposing than that of the Rhine, but being 
more scattered and varied, it makes less im- 
pression than if it were all presented within 
briefer space. The aridity and baldness | 
frequently observable along the Rhine are 
not seen on the Danube, whose banks are 
generally fringed either with forest or rich 
pasture land. The vegetation is more luxu- 
riant, and the mountains are loftier than in | 
the Rhine country, but the poetical and his- 
torical associations are not so numerous. 
The “Nibelungen Lied,” however, is the 
thread upon which many fables and tradi- 
tions of the Danubian principalities are 
strung, the famous German epic not being 
contined by any means, as is often supposed, 
to the region of the Rhine. All through Aus- 
tria and Hungary the legends of the “ Lied” 
are profusely distributed. On thismountain 
the beautiful Chriemhild weeps for her mur- 
dered Siegfried, and in this valley she re- 
solves anew to avenge his death. Here she | 
persuades Etzel to extend an invitation to | 
Giinther and his heroes ; there stood the cas- 
tle of Riidiger, and there his daughter, be- 
trothed to Gieselher, kisses all the guests 
save the ferocious Hagen, from whom she 
turns with a shudder. On yonder site was | 
the hall in which all the Burgundians were 
slain save Giinther and Hagen, whose heads 
Chriemhild afterward struck off with Sieg- | 
fried’s sword. On that high rock on the 
left bank of the sweeping, swirling river 
sat Etzel and Dietrich, sole survivors of the 
terrible contest, and mourned the beloved 
dead. And not far distant is the very spot 
which, centuries ago, was stained with the 
blood Hildebrand drew from the wondrous | 





queen. 
Before quitting Passau on the steamer | 
the baggage of travelers is examined by the 
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Annoying as thes 
frequent visits are, they are never made half 
so obnoxious as in this country, where the 


| object of the custom-house seems to be to 


give needless trouble to honest travelers, and 
to allow smugglers and deliberate violaters 
of the revenue laws to do as they pl The 
European officials are not so desirous as ours 
are to toss and tumble the contents of trunks. 
and search for diamonds in the toe of every 
soiled stocking. Their investigation, except 
under suspicious circumstances, is usually a 
mere matter of form. If you have not to- 
bacco, cigars, playing-cards, or something of 
that sort, nothing is done to rutile your tem- 
per, or to increase your faith in the divine 
right of a gentleman to knock down a black- 
guard for unprovoked impertinence and gra- 
tuitous insolence, 





Leaving Passau, I had a charming retro- 
spect of the town and its environs. On the 
right, on an abrupt cliff, was the castle of 
Krempelstein ; and on the left Obernzell, the 
last Bavarian village, and renowned for its 
pottery. Then came Viechtenstein, an im- 
perial chateau on the hill; and further on, 
abutting on the river, the Jochenstein, whic! 
has long been the boundary between the 
Bavarian and Austrian parts of the stream 
Engelhardszell, the property of Prince Wrede, 
but formerly a Benedictine monastery, and 
near it Engelszell, once a Cistercian abbey, 
soon rose to view. We passed the ancient 
mountain castle, Ranariedl, which is still in- 
habited; the ancient market-town of We- 
senurfahr, with its extensive wine-cellars ; 
Marsbach, with its ancient tower; and th 
ruin of Wessenstein, perched like a maimed 
eagle on a pine-girt rock. There the boat 
was steered round asharp promontory oppo- 


| site a wooded ravine, and then by the Kirsch- 


baumer castle, destroyed by the Emperoi 
Maximilian I., where the channel of the rivei 
grows much narrower, and is inclosed be- 
tween abrupt wooded mountains. The scen- 
ery is very fine at that point, and the wind- 
ings of the Danube are so many that we no 
sooner lost one landscape than we came upon 
another of superior beauty. At the vil- 
lage of Obermiihl the little stream of the 
same name flows into the Danube from a 
shaded ravine just before the stately cas- 
tle of Nauhaus, owned by Count Taxis, is 
reached. Before reaching the small town vf 
Aschach the river emerges from its con- 
fined and mountainous sides, and widens 
over a broad plain, furnishing a pleasant 
contrast to its past severity. The Péstling- 
berg (eighteen hundred feet high), with its 
airy church, becomes visible, as do the snow- 
crowned Styrian and Austrian Alps—if the 
weather be clear—forming a striking back- 
ground to the southern landscape, with the 
lofty Traunstein, an inferior edition of the 
Matterhorn, gleaming through the distance. 
A few minutes later the vision of the mount- 
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VIEW 


ains is shut off by numerous wooded islands 
between which the Danube flows. All that 
valley, during the insurrection of the peas- 
antry of Upper Austria in 1626, was the 
scene of severe and bloody contests. At 
Aschach, the head-quarters of the insurgents, 
and at Nauhaus, they literally chained the 
river to prevent the Bavarians from giving 
aid to the Austrian governor, Count Her- 
berstein, shut up with his forces in the city 
of Linz. 

Still further on is Efferding, a very old 
village, where, as related in the twenty- 
first Adventure of the “ Nibelungen Lied,” 
Chriemhild passed the night on her way to 
thelandofthe Huns. Efferding isnow at some 
distance from the river, which at one time, 
it is said, bathed the feet of the diminutive 
town. After steaming by a few more ruins 
of castles and abbeys, and several romantic 
heights, I perceived the fortifications of 
Linz, and in half an hour I had disembarked 
and alighted at the door of the Erzberzog 
Carl. 

Linz, notwithstanding its population of 
nearly thirty thousand and its excellent 
commercial situation, I found to be very 
dull. The Hauptplatz, ascending from the 
river, is a broad and handsome thoroughfare, 
in the centre of which is the Trinity Column, 
erected by Charles VI. in 1723 to commemo- 
rate the cessation of hostilities and pesti- 
lence. The castle, at present used as bar- 
racks, on a slope above a bridge crossing the 
Danube, was oceupied by Leopold I. during 
the Turkish siege of Vienna in 1673. The 
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AT LINZ, 


citizens for its antiquities, curiosities, and 
portraits, which are so little remarkable as 
to be scarcely deserving of notice. The Cup- 
uchin church, near the upper suburb of the 
town, contains the tomb of Montecuecoli, th: 
imperial general of the Thirty Years’ War. 
In the neighborhood of Linz are divers 
heights from which most satisfactory sur- 
veys of interesting scenery can be obtained. 

I soon wearied of the capital of Upper 
Austria, and again took steamer for Vienna. 
The passage is usually made in nine or ten 
hours, and the boat, leaving at eight o'clock 
in the morning, carries you through by day- 
light. The right bank of the Danube below 
Linz is flat for some distance, while on the 
left you see the village of Steyeregg through 
the trees and foliage of an intervening isl- 
and, and towering above it Count Weissen- 
wolf’s castle. The river thereabout is dot- 
ted with islands; then the right bank be- 
comes mountainous as far as Mauthhausen, 
while the left, in turn, grows flat. At As- 
ten the Augustine abbey, three miles dis- 
tant, rises to view, and near it the Tillys- 
burg, a square building with towers at the 
corners. In 1623 the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. presented to Tilly the castle of Volk- 
ersdorf, which was afterward pulled down 
by the imperial general’s nephew, and the 
present castle built on the old site. The 
ancient castle of Spielberg, on one of the 
numerous islands to the north, is a very 
graceful ruin, and the clustering moss and 
| ivy add to its effect. At Mauthhausen is a 
| flying bridge, or bridge of boats (these strue- 





Landes Museum holds high rank with the | tures are quite common where the Danube 
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pecomes broad), and the castle of Pragstein 
stands on a tongue of land projecting into 
the stream. At Ardagger the river sudden- 
ly turns north, contracts, and passes once 
more between mountains covered with for- 
ests. At Grein—the little village looks as 
ifit might have slipped from the chateau at 
the top of the mountain and fallen graceful- 
ly to its base, where it now lies smiling in 
the sunshine—ridges of rock protrude into 
the stream, and make the Greinerschwall 
surging water). 

Below Grein the river has evidently forced 
its way through solid rocks, and is divided 
by the large island of Werth, where vast 
masses of rock, partly under water, interrupt 
its progress, and force it into three channels. 
The most southern of these is known as the 
Strndel (turbulent water), and is only thirty 
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summit of a beetling cliff. Its position is so 
impressive that, viewing it from the steam- 
er, I could not help but acknowledge Nature 
to be supremest master in art. Some five 
hundred feet below the Strudel a steep rock, 
surmounted by a crumbling tower, forms a 
new impediment to the Danube. The cur- 
rent breaks against the stony ridges of an 
island, and is forced back toward the Lauger 
Stein, from which it rebounds only to meet 
another current from a different direction, 
thus creating the Wirbel, once a dreaded 
whirlpool, but now only a dashing and tum- 
bling rapid. 

The passage of the Strudel and Wirbel oc- 
cupies but a few minutes, and is so interest- 
ing, not to say exciting, that I was sorry it 


|did not last an hour. The boat dips and 


rolls and plunges like a ship in a storm, and 


to forty feet broad, and within five hundred | frequently seems as if it might be dashed 
feet has a fall of about three and a half feet. | to pieces while shooting along with arrowy 
This channel, though fuller of rocks than ei- | swiftness. The knowledge you have before- 
ther of the others, is the one descended by | hand that a vessel has not been lost there 
vessels, and albeit they seem to have many | for years interferes with the mental agita- 
narrow escapes, there is really no danger in | tion you might otherwise enjoy, and renders 
the passage since the final blasting opera- | the rapids rather tame, from the absence of 


tions eighteen years ago. 


Toward the north a very conspicuous ob- | 


ject is the ruined castle of Werfstein, at the 


| peril. 
Not far from the Wirbel is St. Nicola, often 
visited by artists anxious to sketch the nu- 
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MARIA TAFERL. 


merous wild landscapes in the neighborhood. 
The river there resumes its general charac- 
ter, furnishing the customary ruined castles 
and watch-towers, decaying abbeys, modern 
chateaux, and ancient towns, 


who there gave a most magnificent recep- 
tion to Chriemhild on her journey to the 
| East. On the opposite side of the river is 
a crumbling pinnacled castle, said to have 
been built by the apocryphal gentleman 
who figures so prominently in the sangui- 
nary epic. Next comes Molk, a village at the 
base of a rock on which stands the celebrated 
Benedictine abbey, nearly two hundred feet 
above the river. The building has been 
erected nearly a century and a half, and 
resembles a spacious palace more than a 
monastery. A castle belonging to the mar- 
graves of Babenberg, some of whom 


Near Siiussen- 
stein is the renowned pilgrimage church of 
Maria Taferl, on the apex of a mountain thir- 
teen hundred feet high. Over one hundred 
thousand devotees visit the church annually, 
relieving their consciences and losing their 
breath simultaneously by toiling up the | 
steep. By feeling worse physically they | 
fancy they feel better spiritually, and it is 
said by persons claiming authority that 
Heaven hears quicker and heeds more the 
prayers before the altar of Maria Taferl than 
those offered in any other part of Austria. 
This might be accounted for, materially, by 
the altitude of the place and the purity of 
the atmosphere, albeit theologians, I under- 
stand, explain the Divine preference in an- 
other and abstruser way. Some of the pil- 
grims make a journey of hundreds of miles 
on foot in full expectation of obtaining ab- 
solution, and return home with mended faith 
and repaired piety, celestially guarded, as 
they believe, from future temptation and 
Ww rong-doing. 


are 
buried in the church, once occupied the 
site of the abbey, which has been several 
times besieged. Two strong bastions with 
embrasures were improved and strengthened 
by Napoleon after the battle of Aspern, and 
are still visible at the eastern entrance. 
Below MOlk the river enters a narrow de- 
file called the Wachau, eight or ten miles in 
length, abounding in picturesque landscape 
and pregnant with strange legends about 
cruel monsters and lovely maidens, giants 
and genii, gnomes and goblins, desperate 
robbers and ravished beauties, dwarfs and 
demons, with scenes of woe and wassail as 
Pichlarn, now a railway station, was the | grotesquely interwoven and as absurdly im- 
Roman Arelope and the traditional residence | probable as when introduced into the spec- 
of Riidiger, one of the “ Nibelungen” heroes, | tacular plays of the period. 
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THE ABBEY OF MOLK. 


Aggstein, now a ruin, was once a robber | 


castle, concerning which there are many ter- 
rible traditions. One of the lawless chiefs en- 
tirely outdid the nursery Blue-beard in cruel- 
ty. He wasin the habit of taking a new wife 
every month, and yet he never had but one at 
atime. He seems to have been so conscien- 
tiously opposed to polygamy that he al- 
ways killed his last consort before securing 
anew one. He had the reputation of being 
extremely careless respecting the marital 
rights of others, frequently seizing and car- 
rying off the spouses of even the most power- 
ful barons, who, as is related, so far from be- 
coming incensed, sent him valuable presents 
as tokens of their friendship and gratitude. 
Another of the outlaws hurled all his prison- 
ers from the top of the rock into the abyss 
beneath, and is recorded to have murdered 
in this manner more than a thousand unfor- 
tunates in a single year. This fellow, ac- 
cording to accounts, was a veritable mon- 
ster. There was no species of iniquity or 
crime which he did not practice ; and though 
every effort was made to take him, dead or 


alive, he invariably succeeded in eseaping. 
He was supposed to have made a compact 
with his Satanic majesty, who, finally fear- 
ing he might be excelled by the bandit in 
wickedness, seized the scoundrel as he was 
trying to get away from some of his enemies 
by climbing over a ridge of rock, and bore 
him down to the Pit, the earth opening and 
sulphurous flames shooting up, as is usual 
and proper under such circumstances. The 
ridge, which resembles a wall, and extends 
from the river to the summit of the hill, is 
still known as the Teufelsmauer, or devil’s 
wall. 

Spitz, a market-borough, with a very old 
church and crumbling castle, is built around 
a vine-elad hill. On the roof of the ancient 
church of St. Michael, near by, are six hares 
made of clay, designed to commemorate a 
snow-drift which, many years ago, so com- 
pletely covered the building that the hares 
ran over the top. Below is the village of 
Diirrenstein, lying at the foot of the hill, on 
the summit of which is an old castle in which 


Duke Leopold VI. kept his enemy, Richard 
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DURRENSTEILN, 


Coeur de Lion, a prisoner for fifteen months, | 


and where the faithful Blondel is reported 
to have discovered his royal master. As the 
same story is told of the castle of Trifels (in 
the Bavarian palatinate), to which Richard 
was transferred from Diirrenstein, it is fair 


to presume that the account is true of nei- | 


ther. In the vicinity the Austrian marshal, 
Schmidt, fell in a skirmish between the 
French under Mortier and the Russians un- 
der Kutusow. 

The banks of the Danube now become 
comparatively flat and uninteresting, and 
so continue until within a short distance 
ef Vienna. Near the bridge of Stein are 
the remains of a castle destroyed by Mat- 
thias Corvinus in 1486, and on the heights of 
the Frauenberg is another decayed strong- 
hold. A little further down is visible the 
spacious and wealthy Benedictine abbey of 
Gottweih, situated on a high hill about five 
miles from the river. Here numerous isl- 
ands again divide the stream, and the boat 
soon passes Tulln, one of the oldest towns 
on the Danube, the Comagena of the Ro- 


mans, and the station of one of their fleets 
designed to guard the river. Tulln is men- 
tioned in the “ Nibelungen Lied,” as is Tris- 
enmauer, an antique village some miles from 
the bank. Giinther and his retinue of ten 
thousand men are reputed to have tarried 
and feasted in those two places for some 
weeks while journeying to the dominions of 
Etzel. All those heroes must either have 
had their junketing in the open air or the 


| towns must have been vastly larger in that 


remotely dim time than now, when both 
are incapable of accommodating more than 
twenty-five hundred persons. On the Tull- 
ner Feld, an extensive plain, Sobieski col- 
lected his army, sixty thousand strong, in 
1683, to aid the distressed Viennese against 
their Turkish besiegers. 

As the Weiner Wald is approached the 
scenery grows more attractive. After pass- 
ing a number of deserted fortresses and 
moss-grown ruins, the Danube expands at 
Klosterneuburg to a breadth of three-quar- 
ters of a mile, and is divided into three chan- 
nels by tree-covered islands, above which I 
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pes the first view of St. Stephen’s, the 
celebrated cathedral of Vienna, rising in 
ray gracefulness in the distance. The 
Klosterneuburg is the oldest and richest 
Augustine monastery in Austria, owning 
two-thirds of the immediate environs of the 
imperial city. The broad arm of the Dan- 
ube does not touch Vienna, as is generally 
supposed. In order to reach there you are 
obliged to take a smaller vessel, and make 
your way by the narrow channel which 
seems like, and bears the name of, a canal. 
I have heard persons, after going to the Aus- 
trian capital by rail, speak very contemptu- 
ously of the great river, forming their ideas 
by what they saw of it from the quay near 
the Ferdinandsbriicke. They get as correct 
a notion of the Danube from that position as 
aman would get of the Atlantic Ocean by 
standing on High Bridge. 

Vienna, architecturally, is an agreeable 
disappointment to most strangers, as it cer- 
tainly was to me at my first visit. Few per- 
sons expect to find so many handsome build- 
ings, such fine squares, and such an admira- 
ble and attractive promenade as the glacis 
—the cirele around the inner or old city. 
Walking or driving on that splendid espla- 
nade, Vienna seems the most magnificent city 
in Europe; but when you enter the narrow 
thoroughfares, lined with high houses, ra- 
diating like a spider’s web from a central 
point near the cathedral, become entangled 
in the numerous minor streets and alleys, or 
invade any of the thirty-four suburbs—as 
the new parts of the town are called—your 
earliest impression is materially marred. 
The old city is nearly cireular in form, and 
some three miles in cireumference; while 
the entire circuit of Vienna is nearly sixteen 
miles. The inner part was formerly sur- 
rounded by fortifications and a deep ditch ; 
but these have recently been leveled and 
filled up, and the space they occupied is 
now added to the promenade. Of the twelve 
gates by which the interior city was once 
entered, the Palace and Francis Joseph gates 
alone remain. The emperor has a passion 
for building. He is as anxious to beautify 
Vienna as Louis Napoleon was to beautify 
aris. He has spent immense sums to this 
end, and is still lavish with the nation’s 
purse, notwithstanding the deranged con- 
dition of Austria’s finances, and, so far as 
amount is concerned, her eminently respect- 
able debt. The new Opera-house, Commer- 
cial Academy, Hall of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and Academic Gymnasium are ex- 
pensive and imposing structures, as will be, 
when completed, the new University, Town- 
hall, Theatre of the Musical Society, Muse- 
um Buildings, Artists’ Hall, and Parliament- 
house. 

One of the peculiarities of Vienna is its 
vast edifices (Héfe), largely owned by the 
abbeys and ecclesiastical societies of Aus- 


tria, which may be considered tenement- 
houses on an ample scale. Among the most 
extensive of these is the Schottenhof 
(named after the Seotch Benedictines who 
resided there several centuries ago, but were 
subsequently superseded by the German 
monks), the Melkerhof, the property of the 
abbey of MOlk, the Trattnerhof, Galvagni- 
hof, Heinrichhof, and others, in each of 
which from three to five hundred persons 
reside. The Biirger Hospital, a vast build- 
ing, contains ten courts and some fourteen 
hundred inmates, while the still more spa- 
cious Starhembergische Freihaus and the 
Rothes Haus furnish accommodations for 
about two thousand persons apiece. 

Most of the dwellings in the city are built 
about a court-yard with a common stairway, 
as they are in France, Italy, and Germany, 
a number of families occupying each build- 
ing. Vienna is one of the compactest of 
cities, and it is astonishing to see how many 
persons can find shelter and preserve their 
health there in a limited space. The popu- 
lation is six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand, of which one thousand are Greeks, 
eleven thousand Jews, -thirteen thousand 
Protestants, and all the rest Roman Catho- 
lies, ineluding a garrison of thirty thousand 
men. 

Vienna has had a checkered history. 
Originally an ancient settlement of Celts or 
of Wends, it fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. Mareus Aurelius died, and the sen- 
sual Emperor Gallienus lived there for some 
time. The Huns, the Rugii, the Heruli, and 
Ostrogoths ruled it, and were expelled in 
turn by other barbarian hordes. At the 
close of the eighth century Charlemagne 
acquired it by conquest, and after various 
fortunes, held and lost by Hungarians and 
the Hapsburgs, the renowned Rudolph se- 
cured it and transmitted it to his posterity. 
In 1519 the Emperor Maximilian I. enter- 
tained there Wadislaw, King of Bohemia and 
Hungary, and Sigismund, King of Poland, 
and by tact and diplomacy so married his 
children that Bohemia, Hungary, and Mora- 
via fell to the crown of Austria. These highly 
advantageous unions originated the distich : 


“Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube; 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 


The city has been twice besieged by the 
Turks; the French have held it; and the 
Prussians, only five years ago, dictated terms 
of peace to Austria almost within sight of 
St. Stephen’s tower. 

On what rests the much-boasted reputa- 
tion of Austria as a military power I have 
never been able to discover. To be sure, 
she has always vapored grandiloquently, 
and pretended to beard the gods in King 
Cambyses’s vein; but she has seldom been 
pitched in modern times against any thing 
like an equal force without being soundly 
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beaten. Almost every nation in Europe — == bra 
has defeated her again and again; and yet nt 
she swaggers and prates of the haughty vel 
and mighty house of Hapsburg (it should : = -“ 
now be called the house of Mishapsburg) a i 
as if victory had ever perched upon her ba 
banners. Whatever part of Austria I mn 
have visited, I have found soldiers drill- ; fo 
ing, drilling, drilling, and undergoing all re. pe 
: sorts of gymnastic and warlike evolutions. ia = m 
1s They seem to spend their lives in that thes —— e) 
way; and I have no doubt that they make ( tl 
excellent troops theoretically, though I = eL " " 
fail to perceive the benefit of so much - Al : a 
discipline and maneeuvring, if they must : dry 
i be routed every time they take the field. SSS i 7 
2! I am not a particular admirer of military = "ag ( 
ae prowess, nor am I a believer in military ay ae 
bate glory—the triumphs of peace to my mind 
are the greatest triumphs—but if I were 
; an Austrian soldier I should like to win 
4 a victory once in a while for novelty’s 
at sake. With all my patience and indif- 
aa ference, I should grow weary of engaging 
, t in battles constantly resulting in a retro- 
i o grade movement. The Austrians must by 
mt ae this time have grown accustomed to de- 
feat; must naturally expect the order to 
a; charge to be followed by the order to re- 
; treat. Why they are so unfortunate i 
¥ war is by no means clear. They are 
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brave, hardy, resolute ; have all the physical 

and mental qualities that insure success, and 
vet they rarely achieve it. Such has been 
my curiosity on this subject that I have en- 
tered, with or without permission, every 
barrack and barrack-yard in the vicinity of 
my wanderings to see in what the great de- 
fect consisted. After carefully observing the 
exercises and evolutions, it has occurred to 
me that the soldiers are overdrilled—that 
excess of tactics makes mere machines of 
them, instead of self-dependent, reasoning 
men capable of extricating themselves from 
an unforeseen difficulty or unanticipated 
peril. In other words, if the Austrians were 
poorer soldiers, they would be better sol- 
diers. They learn too much, and think too 
little; have unceasing drill of the body, and 
hardly any discipline of the mind. They 
are said to have received a valuable lesson 
during their brief but humiliating contest 
with Prussia, and for their sake I hope they 
have; for I am really anxious in the next 
European war, which now seems not far dis- 
tant, that the courageous Austrians should 
some time be disappointed by a victory. 

St. Stephen’s Church is the finest and most 
conspicuous building in Vienna. It was 
founded more than seven centuries ago; has 
received many additions and undergone 
many alterations; is constructed of lime- 
stone blocks ; is, lL have been repeatedly told, 
three hundred and thirty feet long, two hun- 
dred and twenty feet broad, eighty-six high, 
and covers an area of thirty-two thousand 
four hundred square feet. » Though little 
more than half the size of the Cologne ca- 
thedral, it is thought by many to be the 
handsomest specimen of Gothic architecture 
in Europe. The chapel of St. Catherine, the 
sarcophagus of the Emperor Frederick IV., 
the stalls, and the tomb of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, are the most interesting features of 
the interior. The spire of the church, rising 
from the centre of the southern facade, is 
extremely graceful, beautifully proportion- 
ed, and attains a height variously estimated 
from four hundred and thirty to four hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet. (Why is it that no 
two authorities can ever quite agree on the 
altitude of any tower, dome, or spire?) It 
ranks in loftiness next to the spire of the 
Strasburg cathedral, generally admitted to 
exceed all others. 

Having both a natural and an acquired 
fondness for climbing, I mounted to the most 
elevated part of St. Stephen’s charmingly 
decreasing column. I purchased an ascen- 
sion ticket of the sacristan at the base, but 
found I had to pay twice over again before 
I reached the top, which naturally made me 
thinkit high. I discovered in going up that 
a considerable part of the industrial popula- 
tion in the neighborhood of the Stephens- 
platz resided in the tower. A number of 
cordwainers, tinkers, and tailors made their 
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appearance at regular intervals, and held 
out their hands for more kreutzers. I took 
no notice of them, and passed on; but two 
German fellows were so importunate, and 
insisted so stoutly they did not understand 
a word of any language I have at command, 
that, rather than parley further, I gave each 
of them the fee I had already given the sac- 
ristan. I don’t know if this petty mode of 
swindling is general or exceptional, but Iam 
inclined to believe that when any poor devil 
in Vienna becomes impoverished he collects 
a few implements of trade, ascends St. Ste- 
phen’s, pretends to open a shop in some of 
the many corners or crannies, and levies con- 
tributions upon strangers afilicted with ar- 
chitectural aspirations. 

The view from the gallery, comprising the 
entire city, the environs, the windings of 
the Danube, and the famous battle-fields of 
Lobau, Wagram, and Essling, was so very 
enjoyable that I staid there until sunset. 
When I was ready to descend I found, as I 
supposed, the door through which I had 
passed closed and locked. 

It was not pleasant to think of remaining 
up there all night, and so I did my best, by 
yelling and roaring through a hole over- 
head, to which I climbed with no little 
trouble, to make some member of the indus- 
trial class below comprehend my awkward 
situation. The sharpers must have heard 
me, but nobody came to unlock that infernal 
door. I am of opinion that, thinking they 
had deprived me of the last kreutzer, they 
were desirous to have me leap from the gal- 
lery as the speediest mode of descent ; or, it 
may be, one of the oafs I had refused to pay 
had shut me out for revenge. After incur- 
ring much hoarseness by my vocal efforts, 
and convineing myself they were bootless, I 
looked about for the best place to make my 
stony couch. Having selected a spot, I took 
another turn round the gallery, and discov- 
ered the door open which I would have sworn 
had been shut. Whether one of the tinkers, 
tailors. or cord wainers in the nether region 
had quietly given me the means of freedom 
by drawing the bolt, or whether I had been 
under an optical illusion, will never be made 
clear tome. I did not care much; but hav- 
ing by that time acquired a sharp appetite 
for dinner, I groped my way down to terra 
firma without encountering in my progress 
any of the enterprising artisans who had so 
beset my upward path. 

Vienna has twenty squares, the largest 
of which, the Hof, is four hnndred and twen- 
ty feet long by two hundred and thirty 
broad. The other prominent squares are 
the Hohemarkt, the Josephplatz, the Burg- 
platz, the Neumarkt, and the Stephensplatz, 
all within the old city, which is the court 
quarter and centre of wealth, gayety, and 
fashion. There reside the Lichtensteins, Es- 
terhazys, Schénbrunns, Harrachs, Czernins, 
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and other German, Hungarian, and Bohe-! 


mian magnates, whose large fortunes have 
rendered their names celebrated. The 
members of these distinguished families 
make little display on ordinary occasions, 
and may frequently be seen walking in the 
narrow streets or taking a frugal luncheon 
at Prevot’s or Schnecke’s. The Graben, in 
the heart of the inner town, is rather an 
open space than a street; but it contains 
many of the finest shops in the city. The 
Herrengasse and Wallnergasse are noted for 
the handsome mansions belonging to the 
nobility, while the Kohlmarkt and Bischoff- 
gasse are given over to trade. The monu- 
ments and statues of the capital are usually 
in bad taste; but the fountain in the Frei- 
ung, with the bronze figures by Sechwantha- 
ler, representing Austria and her principal 
rivers, the Danube, Vistula, Elbe, and Po, 
is beautiful enough to deserve its reputa- 
tion. 

The imperial palace, commonly called the 
Burg, the residence of the princes of the 
house of Austria since the thirteenth centu- 
ry, is a rambling, irregular pile, which has 
been built, altered, and enlarged at differ- 
ent periods, every change, I should suppose, 
having added to its deformity. It is impos- 
sible to determine what the original struc- 
ture may have been; but if it was any uglier 
than the present conglomeration of bricks 
and stones, I should fancy that the orthodox 
devil had in some malignant mood been the 
architect. There is no compensation in be- 
ing an emperor, if he is compelled to live in 
such a hideous house as that. The palace 
is composed of three quadrangular courts, 
the central one being the Burgplatz. The 
right wing, the oldest part, contains the 
apartments of the imperial family, and is 
called Schweizerhof (Swiss court), while the 
eastern wing is known as the Amalienhof. 

Adjoining the Burg is the Imperial Libra- 
ry, a handsome building, containing (the 
catalogue declares) three hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes, twenty thousand manu- 
scripts, and three hundred thousand en- 
gravings—the last the largest and finest 
collection of its kind in the world. 

The Schatzkammer (Treasury), in the 
Schweizerhof, has a rich and _ historically 
valuable collection, though some of the rel- 
ics are ludicrously absurd except to a super- 
stitious imagination. The regalia of Char- 
lemagne, said to have been brought from 
his tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle, formerly kept 
at Niirnberg, and: used at the imperial coro- 
nations, consists of crown, sceptre, sword, 
globe with cross, dalmatica (this bears a 
close resemblance to a modern night-gown), 
alb, stole, and girdle. There are also the 
Anstrian regalia, Tamerlane’s sabre, Na- 
poleon’s Italian regalia, the miniature car- 
riage presented by Paris to the Duke de 
Reichstadt, and his cradle, given to the 
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Treasury by his mother, Maria Louisa. 0; 
course the capital of Roman Catholic Ans. 
tria could not afford to be without some of 
the sacred shams so profusely distributed 
tHroughout Southern Europe: yon arp 
therefore permitted to gaze with unveiled 
eyes upon what purports to be the actual 
lance that pierced the side of Jesus Christ 
with part of the cross and the nails drive; 
through his hands and feet. I suppose | 
might have believed these to be genuine had 
I not seen in my travels abroad wood enong); 
and nails enough claiming to be such holy 
relics to build a good-sized house and start 
a respectable hardware establishment. No 
good Catholic permits himself to doubt their 
authenticity, sincerely believing, if he gave 
himself such rational liberty, that he must 
inevitably be damned. 

The collection of jewels is of great value. 
The first of them is the renowned Burgundy 
diamond, weighing one hundred and thirty- 
five carats, and valued in our money at 
$150,000, which belonged to Charles the 
Bold, was carried off by a Swiss soldier aft- 
er the fatal battle of Granson, and sold, it is 
said, for fifteen florins—about six of ow 
dollars. An emerald, cut as a vase, weighing 
twenty-eight hundred carats, is reputed to be 
the largest known. The emperor’s order of 
the Golden Fleece, richly ornamented with 
brilliants and figures of saints, Maria The 
resa’s scarf, radiant with diamonds, ecclesi- 
astical vestments sumptuously embroidered 


| with pearls, and Wallenstein’s talisman, are 


among the most interesting objects. The 
precious gems of the Schatzkammer are more 
valuable, I believe, than those in any othe1 
European collection, that of the Green Vault 
in Dresden excepted. 

The imperial chateau of Belvedere, built 
nearly a century and a half ago by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, is about a mile and a quar- 
ter from the Stephensplatz, and is one otf 
the Meceas of all strangers. It consists of 
two separate buildings, the Upper and Low- 
er Belvedere, between which is a large and 
handsome garden laid out in the French 
style, and furnishing a delightful promenade. 
The Upper Belvedere contains a very ex- 
tensive collection of pictures of the Italian, 
German, Flemish, and Dutch schools, with 
numerous modern paintings. Some of the 
Paolo Veroneses and Rubenses are among 
the best I have seen either in Italy or the 
Netherlands, while many of the Raphaels, 
Tintorettos, Murillos, and Rembrandts give 
but a poor idea of their artistic genius. Two 
of the most admirable pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ings in all Europe, to my mind, are the por- 
traits of an old man and woman (there are 
duplicates, though not so good as these, in 
Dresden) by Balthazar Denner. The me- 
chanical finish for which the old German 
master was distinguished is really wonder- 
fulin these portraits. Iexamined them with 
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a glass, and discovered that every wrinkle, 
even the pores of the skin, the down on 
the cheeks, and the gray hairs on the face, 
were faithfully and exactly imitated. It 
is said that he spent two years on each 
of these portraits,and I can well believe 
it; for they are as perfect as labor and art 
can make them, and as natural as nature 
itself. 

The Ambras collection, in the Lower Bel- 
vedere, receives its name from the chateau 
of Ambras, near Innspriick, whence the nu- 
cleus of the present collection of ancient ar- 
mor and curiosities was removed in 1806. 
Taken as a whole, it has no equal of its kind 
any where. Some of the suits of armor are 
very rich and elaborate, being inlaid with 
and partly consisting of silver and gold. 
The equestrian armor of Maximilian I. is 
exhibited there ; the black coat of mail worn 
by the Archduke Ferdinand ; the armor of 
Stephen Bathori, Prince of Transylvania and 
King of Poland; the sword and casque of 
Scanderbeg; and the battle-axe of Monte- 
zuma. The portraits of different members 
of the house of Hapsburg, if they be truth- 
ful, show, whatever place they may have 
achieved in history, that they were extreme- 
ly ill-favored of feature. Rudolph of Haps- 
burg looks like a sneak-thief after invading 
a hornet’s nest; Philip the Handsome is as 
ugly as any thing intended to be human can 
be; Don John of Austria reminds me of one 


of the rude wood-cuts in a patent-medicine 
advertisement, representing the victim be- 
fore taking the nostrum; Philippine Welser, 
who was declared the loveliest woman in 
Augsburg, is hideous as a harpy; Elizabeth 
of England looks almost as homely as she 
did in actual life; Charles V. resembles a 
Dutch burgomaster whose brains had been 
muddled for many years with drinking ; and 
Francis I. gives you a feeling of insecurity 
in respect to your pocket-book. 

Many of the goblets, weapons, vases, and 
ornaments—of which there is a great pro- 
fusion—are interesting, especially to an an- 
tiquarian. 

The private galleries, the Lichtenstein, 
Harrach, Albertina, and Czernin, are disap- 
pointing and hardly worth a visit, though 
for some inexplicable reason they are highly 
commended in Vienna. 

The imperial printing-office, where about 
a thousand persons are regularly employed, 
is no doubt attractive to the general public ; 
but it is one of the last places a journalist 
or author would ever go to unless dragged 
there by main force. Professional wood- 
choppers seldom swing the axe themselves 
for recreation, or derive pleasure from see- 
ing others so engaged. 

The city has more minor sights not worth 
seeing than any centre of civilization I am 
familiar with. Most of the regular shows 
are stupid; but much of what you encoun- 
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ter by accident is both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

The people are specially so; and you have 
an opportunity to observe the different 
grades of society by attending the opera 
the Kiirnthnerthor Theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the unfinished Paris Opera-house, is 
the finest in Europe—the garden concerts, 
and the Wurstelprater on holidays and Sun- 
days. The opera audiences are the best that 
Austria can afford in point of rank, culture, 
and wealth. The Viennese are very fond, 
and excellent judges, of music, and their 
lyric performances are not surpassed on the 
Continent. The concerts in the Volksgarten, 
usually conducted by Strauss, are excellent, 
and largely patronized by the fashion and 
taste of the town. The Garden Café, shaped 
like a horseshoe, is a charming afternoon 
and evening resort, and the prettiest and 
pleasantest the Old World contains. The 


feminine habituées of the Volksgarten often | 


dress as much as they would at a ball, and 
the result is that active rivalry in clothes 
for which the sex is noted the world over. 


Many of the women are very good-looking 
and appear to much more advantage thar 
any others of the German nationality I hay, 
met. They have something of the Frene 
vivacity and manner, with a dash of thy 
Italian grace and ease. They are fa mor 
material than they seem, judging from the; 
appetite, which is often carried altogethe 
beyond the limitations of sentiment. | 
Othello had been a man of slender incon, 
acting as escort to some of the voracious 
Viennese, he never would have said, “Oh 
that we can call these delicate creatures 
ours, and not their appetites!” 

I remember forming an admiration on 
evening for a pale oval face, a pair of dark 
eyes, a regular nose, a delicate mouth, and 
shining waves of jetty hair. These belonged 
to a slight and graceful figure sitting oppo- 
site me at one of the small tables in th 
garden. The face lighted up as the strain 
of Strauss rose and fell, throbbed and vibra- 
ted through the soft summer air, until I fan- 
cied that behind those glowing eyes must be 


|a@ poetic and sympathetic spirit. The fair 
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anknown seemed to live in an atmosphere 
of dreams; and I should have borne her in 
mind as a projection of the ideal, had I not 
tarried long enough to see hereat. Such ca- 
pacity to devour it has seldom been my lot 
+) witness; and then the food devoured was 
so very substantial. Cheese, brown bread, 
and beer, several times repeated, were some- 
what disenchanting ; but when they were 
fyllowed by huge slices of ham, cabbage, 
onions, sausage, blood-pudding, and I know 
not what else, the foundation of my mind- 
built temple gave way. She whom I had 
invested with so many rare attributes pre- 
sented herself only to my mind as a destroyer 
of prosaic dishes. The poetic light which I 
imagined I had detected in her eye must 
have been the gleaming of an insatiable 
hunger; and what I conceived to be the 
Jegant suggestiveness of her presence must 
have been the effluence of perpetual famish- 
ment. I had believed her soul was starv- | 
ing; it was her body only, and a regiment | 
of restaurateurs would have been needed | 
to preserve her from inanition. I did not | 
ike to have my illusion so prosily dispelled, | 
and therefore I removed myself from the dis- | 
veller. 
' Neulerchenfeld, on the west side of the 
city, is as favorite a haunt of the common 
people as the Wurstelprater. Sundays they 
devote to recreation, and a merry time they | 
have, eating and drinking, singing and dan- 
cing, frolicking and flirting. Their manners | 
are very free, and they enter into their | 
pleasures with a supreme zest. They enjoy | 
themselves thoroughly, forgetting yester- | 
day, careless of to-morrow, living wholly in | 
the passing hour. ‘They find amusement in | 
the merest trifles, and sovereign sensations | 
in all sorts of absurdities. So boisterous | 
are they that I have sometimes thought they 
had begun a riot when they were engaged 
simply in pastime. They blow all conven- | 
tionality and decorum to the winds, and 
lave no more capacity to shock than to be 
shocked. Ever inclined to extremes, their | 
excess of animal spirits and disregard of 
appearances has, no doubt, done much to 
give Vienna its reputation of one of the 
most licentious of capitals. 

A serious drawback to the Austrian capi- | 





grain and other commodities. Some of the 
rafts are enormous. The men who own 
them frequently carry their families with 
them, building small houses for their shel- 
ter, and taking turns at the oars, which 
need to be diligently employed day and 
night on account of the swiftness and crook- 
edness of the river. The vast rafts look like 
floating villages, with their wooden dwell- 
ings, children playing about, and the men 
lounging, smoking, gambling, or rowing. It 
is no slight task to take a raft down the 
Danube, for carelessness or lack of skill may 
wreck it almost any time. 

A barge, often met on the river, is propelled 
by long sweeps, like the Southwestern flat- 
boats, managed by men from a small roof or 
deck, below which are the rude cabins and 
places for storing freight. The Danubian 
craft are as odd and various as Danubian 
passengers, who increase in heterogeneous- 
ness as the river is descended. From Ulm 
to Ratisbon I have found few persons be- 
sides Germans, mostly farmers, commercial 
travelers, and tradesmen. From Ratisbon 
to Linz many Italians, Tyrolese, Bohemians, 
and Hungarians are generally added to the 
steamer’s list, with a sprinkling of military 
officers, adventurers, speculators, bankers, 
and bearers of titles. From Linz to Vienna 
the same nationalities are represented, with 
a number of tourists and sight-seers—En- 
glish and Americans for the most part—who 
come aboard at the former point, ponder 
guide - books, use lorgnettes, apostrophize 
scenery, and exhibit great nervousness 
about every thing in general and nothing in 


| particular. After leaving Vienna the Ger- 


man element rapidly declines, and the Hun- 
garian, Bulgarian, Croatian, Roumanian, and 
Wallachian increases. At Pesth the Orient 
is introduced. The cabins, particularly the 
second, contain Armenians, Turks, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Russians, Poles, Hebrews—men 
of nearly every clime and every creed, at- 
tired in their peculiar and picturesque garb, 
giving the impression of a well-gotten-up 
masquerade, or a troop of merchants bound 
for the great Novgorod fair. Such a medley 
of languages is seldom heard on a vessel, into 
which Marseilles, Tangier, Odessa, and Cairo 
seem to have been crowded. Practical les- 


tal is its lack of good hotels and restaurants. | sons in geography may be learned on the 
Though I have heard much of its excellent | lower Danube very easily; and it is inter- 
cooking, it was very rarely I could obtain, go | esting to observe the classic-featured Greek 
where I might, a satisfactory breakfast or a| sitting at the side of the phlegmatic Ger- 


desirable dinner. The German cuisine is not | 
to my liking, and Vienna beer not adapted 
io my taste. Consequently one of the chief 
objects of Teutonic existence—eating and | 
drinking—ean not be obtained by me in 
Vienna, which I enjoy for a while, but am 
not sorry to quit. 

On the Danube, especially in the vicinity 
of and below Vienna, one sees any number 
of rafts of lumber, and barges transporting 


man; the indolent and dreamy Turk smok- 
ing his chibouque opposite the cigar-puff- 
ing, anxious-faced American; the Smyrniot 
merchant trying to make a bargain with the 
stiff and staid Austrian; the excited Pole 
representing the wrongs of his country to a 
drowsy Dutchman; the slender and fiery 
Arab explaining Islamism to a learned and 
avaricious Jew. ‘Then there are women of 
all sorts on the boat—tall, short, slender, 
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fleshy, blonde, brunette—floating down the 

tortuous river on varied missions, vague to 
hemselves and mysteriously mixed. 

Where all these motley travelers go, and 

it they see, can not now be told; but 

ey well illustrate, with,their conflicting 
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wi a peculiar interest attaches to 
all professional planderers, whether 
considered as individuals or in aggregations, 
there is something to be added on behalf of 
those who infest the commerce of a great 
port like New York. Whatever burden of 
loss or cost that commerce may be compell- 
ed to assume, whether by right and law or 
contrary to both, is borne by the entire pur- 
chasing population of the country, and not 
alone by the mercantile community who 
are the apparent sufferers. This result fol- 
lows by the sure, inevitable working of the 
fundamental laws of trade. This article, 
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interests, their divers purposes, each + 
ing to his own, and all bound by som. 
terious law together, the great jou 
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therefore, invites the reading public to con 


sider some of the ways and interests ot 
class of beings for whose support they n 
only contribute, but absolutely, though 
directly, provide. 

The map which exhibits the position a1 
surroundings of the island upon which Ni 


York city is built is full of interesting sug- 


gestions upon all questions in which 
commercial transactions are concerned. T! 
island itself is so slightly detached from t! 
Westchester main-land as to be a part of t] 
latter for most intents and purposes. T! 
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River separate it from Long Island; the 
North River, on the western side, is also a 
joundary of New Jersey; while the harbor 
ind the bay complete the unsurpassed facil- 
ities of the port. 

Not only on Manhattan Island, but on the 
Jersey and Long Island shoregy year after 
vear, a8 the city grew, successiv® enterprises 
have driven out into the rivers further and 
further, until the law and the “surveyed 
line” checked them, the heterogeneous struc- 
tures which answer us for piers. These anc 
the docks between them have been con- 
structed and preserved with little reference 
toany object but the very minimum of imme- 
diate outlay consistent with current needs. 

Old or new, strong or tumble-down, large 
and small, our wharves receive the multi- 
form commodities that make up the com- 
merece of New York, and the very vastness 
of our exports and imports tends to exalt 
the consequence of all the parasites that 
prey upon them. Into these docks, none of 
which are any too large for comfort or con- 
venience, are crowded steamers and sailing 
vessels, lighters and barges, coasters, liners, 
and Indiamen of every sort and size, and of 
every flag known to the seas. Here they 
lie, taking in or discharging cargoes; side 
by side, end for end, or one beyond another ; 
tugging, grating, bumping, overshadowed or 
overshadowing; watched and guarded well 
or ill, as the case may be; while out in the 
stream, or down in the harbor and bay, or 
off Quarantine, are anchored others, loaded 
and unladen, and under every variety of 
special cireumsfances. 

Very simple all this shipping business may 
appear to an uninitiated observer — only 
the taking your goods off the vessel, for in- 
stance, and carrying them ashore; but all 
that semblance of simplicity vanishes after 
following any particular bale or case from 
its resting-place below hatches to its desti- 
nation in the city. It is a winding way, if 
not a very long one, and its course has to be 
steered through many a hap and hazard. It 
is possible that more than a little fresh 
thought and information might be picked 


up by a stroller up and down these busy | 


wharves, and all the more if pedestrianism 
should be combined with a moderate amount 
of judicious boating. Such a stroller, if 
given to moralizing, might reflect upon the 
numerous members of the human family the 
world over whose bread-and-butter come to 
them by means of this huge ebb and flow 
of shipment and delivery. His immediate 


sympathy and euriosity would, doubtless, | 


be excited by those who should pass direct- 
ly under his observation, while he would not 
fail to consider that there is at the same 
time more hard work and more out-and-out 
loafing per hour accomplished hereabouts 
than any where else soever. He would be 
apt to reflect that upon all this lading and 
Vou. XLV.—No. 269.—43 
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unlading of varied merchandise depend the 
good or evil fortunes of the merchants and 
their employés of every grade and name, 
and the sailors and other population of the 
vessels, and of the meu who make the ships 
and mind them and supply them, and of the 
men who work on the docks, and of the riv- 
er-side shop and house keepers, and of the 
Custom-house officials, who would also faint- 
ly suggest the United States Treasury and 
the national bills payable. He might, 
deed, suggest to himself no end of commer- 
cial dependencies, but he might, neverthe- 
less, ignore some of the most active and im- 
portant. Besides all those who make their 
industry or importunity openly manifest, 
the harbor and river fronts of New York 
furnish a field of enterprise for others whose 
untiring operations constitute a tax on com- 
merce as constant, as regular, and every 
whit as thoroughly collected as are the le- 
gal imposts of the tariff, and who sometimes 
almost determine for our merchants the im- 
portant questions of profit or loss upon their 
ventures, 

With the smuggling community—their 
systematic organization, wealth, strength, 
“European connections,” and vast opera- 
tions—this article has very little to do, al- 
though it is said that one or two of the 
lesser ones, men with no capital or friends 
to speak of, have recently been actually 
brought to justice. Our business is with 
those smaller, but terribly annoying vermin, 
the “ dock rats,” with the river thieves, and 
with the junk-shops. 

It is not impossible that our moralizing 
observer, after his patrol of the wharves, 
would feel called upon to admire the frank 
and trusting confidence of our merchants, 
the beautiful reliance on the innate integ- 
rity of the human race with which such 
vast quantities of that which is both desir- 
able and stealable are left from day to day 
at the apparent merey of every chance com- 
er. Not perceiving, except at rare inter- 
vals and by fleeting glimpses, any thing in 
blue that would answer to his preconceived 
ideas of a policeman on the land or water, 
he might imagine that the faith of our mer- 
chants exceeded that of all other men, and 
that long experience had approved their un- 
questioning trust. He might even, if of an 
enterprising turn, or recently dismissed from 
office, venture upon hasty calculations of 
profits which might be made to accrue upon 
the courageous prosecution of well-digested 
operations on his own account. 

If led thus to a closer study, he would see 
that while the greater number of our piers 
are simple open jetties, and others are but 
roofed over with mere weather sheds, the 
more important, especially those employed 
by the great railway and steamboat lines, 
are thoroughly boxed in, or covered from 
end to end with substantial structures of 
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wood These boxed 
piers, moreover, are lighted well with gas 


at 
at 


or corrugated iron. 


I eht, and receive the spec ial and con- 
stant attention of regular details of land 
pohce, besides the care of private watch- 
men Even on the open piers large quan- 
tities of goods, especially of the more bulky 
and less manageable materials, are necessa- 
rily left for hours, and often from day to 
day, by the exigencies of transportation, 
while the boxed piers form a species of tem- 
porary storage and warehouse system of 
their own. At the same time, as the per- 
manent warehouse facilities afforded on the 
crowded island of Manhattan are of neces- 
sity utterly inadequate, the cheaper lands 
of the adjacent shores, and especially on the 
Brooklyn side of the East River, have been 
extensively utilized for that purpose. For 
long distances along the water’s edge, and 
frequently for entire blocks back, these have 
been built over with huge, massive, beetle- 
browed structures of brick and iron, into 
which the heavier cargoes—sugar, tea, cof- 
fee, tobacco, rice, hides, and the like—and 
even miscellaneous goods of all sorts, are dis- 
charged directly from shipboard. Thence, 
as called for, and from day to day, these 
mountains of property are conveyed, in light- 
ers and otherwise, to their proper wharves 
in the city. 

Slowly, by favor of wind and tide, or more 
promptly if expedition demands a steam- 
tug, the clumsy lighters perform their im- 
portant duty; and it might be guessed that 
many a cargo sutiers more diminution in this 
brief transit than in its voyage across the 
seas, 

The merchant sits in his counting-room 
and sends out his orders for the movement 
of this and the shipment of that, with a full 
knowledge of the circumstances under which 
he acts, and our observant stroller would be 
almost compelled to pay his tribute either to 
the general honesty of our water-front popu- 
lation or to a more than Moslem fatalism on 
the part of our merchant princes. Neverthe- 
less, any such superficial argument and con- 
clusion would be very far from the truth, 
and in spite of many and powerful adverse 
influences, a great deal is done for the pro 
tection of trade in and about the harbor of 
New York. Much is done, but more is sys- 
tematically left undone; for in this case, as 
in so many others, a short-sighted thrift has 
preferred to bear its evils rather than pay 
the necessary cost of their removal. 

The United States imposes no import duty 
upon foreign thieves, but then its internal 
revenue tax upon the home-made article is 
correspondingly slight, so that while we con- 
stantly receive consignments of the most per- 
fect productions of other lands, we have de- 
veloped, especially among the populations of 
our sea-port towns, an unsurpassed quality 
and quantity of our own. It is often diffi- 


cult even for good judges to discern betwee: ’ 
the two classes ; and nowhere else have th, im 
Arabs of civilization developed a more t} 
ough system, or made their labors more uni 
formly productive, than along the rive) 
fronts of our own great city. 

It is to sige that our river thieves ay, 
almost depfived of any prospect for the at 
tainment of individual celebrity. Here. 
elsewhere, achievement is ne cessal ily me 
ured by opportunity. Here there can be yer 
few, if any, heavy robberies, deep in plot 
and plan, brilliant in execution, and arith 
metically sensational, such as immortaliy, 
the great “cracksmen” of the day, Her 
only a comparatively petty, but vexatious 
irritating, and almost unceasing drain nyo) 
the pockets and patience of the mereantil 
community. Of all this, moreover, it may 
be said, with whatever of local pride 
satisfaction the facts may seem to eall for 


10] 


is 





that discovery is perpetual, arrest frequent 
conviction and punishment almost unheard 
of; and about all that is done, or, under ex 

isting circumstances, can be even attempted 

is a measurable degree of prey ention. The 
ways and means of this prevention, and thx 
nature of the success achieved, may in pat 

be made to appear. 

The direct agencies employed in the de 
fense of our endangered commercial property 
are threefold—the municipal police on shore 
the private watchmen on piers and vessels, 
and the harbor police. 

The larger number of the city police pri 
cincts extend to the rivers on either side ot 
our long, narrow island, and so are fringe: 
with docks and piers. These latter, and th: 
adjacent streets and alleys, are all the mor 
carefully and vigilantly patrolled as being 
the haunts of the worst grades of our dan 
gerous classes other than the river thieve 
themselves. The blue-coats may not be con 
tinually in sight, except upon the more im 
portant piers, to each of which an officer is 
regularly detailed, but they are always « 
near that the foes of society stand in con 
stant and wholesome awe of them. With 
the land police the harbor police are in 
co-operation, and in as frequent and regula 
communication as the gross defects of thi 
existing force and management will permit 
We shall have enough to say of the private 
watchmen employed by owners and lessees 
of wharf property or otherwise hereafter. 

All water patrol duty on the East and 
North rivers, the harbor, and the bay, is es- 
pecially assigned to the regular police of the 
Twenty-fourth Precinct, not in any othe 


respect an independent body, but under the 
general supervision of the police authori- 


ties. They are, in fact, the navy of our am 
bitious municipality, and their service is : 


perpetual cruise without any hope of prize- 


money. 


This force musters a formidable array of 
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THE PATROL BOAT. 
ne captain, three sergeants, and twenty- | docks for thieves and their booty in storm 
five men, or twenty-nine men in all; and if |or calm, hot weather or cold, keeping a 
ny one feels disposed to laugh, let it be at | bright look-out on vessels and their visit- 
their numbers only, for a better selected and | ors from Harlem River- to Sandy Hook, and 
more efficient set of men it would be hard to | performing other moderate and reasonable 
find. Most of them have been so long in the | duties, they have constantly at their dis- 
service as to be well familiarized with its | posal a pretty fast little steamer, of two 

quirements, as well as to develop a fair | hundred and fifteen tons, called the Sene- 
legree of special skill, acumen, and esprit de|ca, and six row- boats, the latter being 
orps. |models of strength and lightness, and ad- 
To enable these twenty-nine men by day | mirable in their way. No permanent head- 


und by night to be every where present, | quarters on shore are provided; but, by a 
watching and protecting our miles and 


species of sufferance, the Seneca has at pres- 
niles of water-front, scouring the piers and | ent a tolerable “tying-up” place on the pier 











POLICE BOAT “ SENECA.” 
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“pOOK RANGERS.” 


at the foot of Warren Street, North River. | 
It is, however, no uncommon thing for the 
little cruiser to be crowded out from even 
that remarkably ill-adapted police centre, 
and she is not at any time a “sure find” for 
those who may desire to communicate with 
her. 

Two or three times a day the Seneca makes 
more or less extended patrol trips up and | 
down the rivers, and often out into the Low- 
er Bay, and even as faras Sandy Hook when 
urgent occasion calls. It may well be that 
her prowling habits and irregular, uncer- 
tain presence tend to increase the terror | 
and protective value of her ernising. The 
small boats, with crews of two or three men 
i sent out every four hours to patrol | 
the Ties of the piers, but seldom go Above 
Sixty-fifth Street on either side of the island. 
How severe this boat service, enforced with- | 
out reference to times, or seasons, or stress 
of weather, must be upon the men can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. 

The day of twenty-four hours is divided 
by the harbor police into watches of four 
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hours each, begip. 
ning at 8 o'clock 
P.M. except two 
dog-watches, of ty; 
hours each, betwee, 
4 and 8 o’clock py 
By this means each 
squad of men is a]. 
lowed ample tim 
for rest and refresh. 
ment, the quarters 
on the Seneca being 
reasonably comfort- 
able, but no mor 
so than of right 
they should be. 

So much for ow 
commercial frontie 
and our municipal 
navy, but it is not so 
easy to define th 
miscellaneous — roy- 
ers With whom they 
are compelled to 
deal. Some idea of 
these latter might 
be gathered from ai 
inspection of th 
swarming popula- 
tion of West 
Street, South Street, 
and the neighbor- 
ing thoroughfares 
There is such a su- 
perabundance her 
of those who toil 
not, neither do they 
spin, but have noth- 
ing else of the lily 

kind about them; 

smoking, drinking, 
listless, lounging human beings of both sexes 
and all ages, who provoke such perpetual 
wonder as to how they live at all; stalwart 
and grimy men, whose life seems one long 
“waiting for a job” that never comes; boys 
of from six to eighteen years, to whom, in 
summer at least, and in all the time of fruit 
importation, the world seems all a play-day 
and a frolic, in the water and out of the wa- 
ter; strolling old women, who do or do not 
pretend to sell something, and smell so 
dreadfully of gin and tobacco; keepers of 





| gloomy junk-shops, who maintain their stolid 


cheerfulness, and appear to pay their rents 
and make money with hardly a visible sign 
of business, either in buying or selling, and 
whose dens might stir a feeling of envy in the 
bosom of Barnum’s Museum. All these, and 


| many others of an apparently higher social 


grade and cleanlier exterior, bear a perpetual 
grudge against and wage unceasing war 
with the vigilance of the harbor police. It 
should be added here that the lower classes 
of smugglers are personally identical with 
the river thieves, and that the cruising of 
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the 
with all their operations quite as much as 


any other police agency, governmental or 
otherwise. 

First of all in point of number, activity, 
and an almost absolute immunity from other 
punishment than an occasional rope’s end, 
are the “dock rats’—the mere boys who 
swarm in and out of the dingy alleys and 
tenement-houses of the streets parallel with 
the water-front. In dealing with these both 
land and water police are apt to be battled, 
for age and size alone prevent their gradua- 
tion at any time into the higher degrees of 
rascality and crime. Taught all manner of 
vicious and fox-like cunning by the experi- 
ences of their vermin life, they are well 
aware of the necessity of organization, and 
almost invariably work in gangs and under 
leaders, these latter being chosen from the 
older boys, with now and then some sage 
old hag or some Fagin of a junk dealer for 
special counsel and adviser extraordinary. 
The range of their operations can only be 
measured by the answers, concerning any 
particular article, to the questions, “Is it 
watched ?” and “ Can they lift it?” A newly 
arrived fruit vessel, for instance, and all the 


better if a little short-handed, is a sure prey. | 


If one of their number dashes forward and 
commits some open, daring act of petty lar- 
ceny, so that he is immediately pursued, it 
is only that attention may be concentrated 
upon him, and the way left momentarily un- 
guarded for the rush of his agile confeder- 








NEST OF YOUNG “ DOOK RATS”—EXTEBIOR. 


Seneca and her boats probably interferes | ates. If, on some warm and lazy day, a 


swimming match is improvised near some 
crowded dock, and there is much cheering 
and laughter and apparent excitement, be 
sure that the prize of the match is being 
sought for on a ship or lighter in the vicin- 
ity, which is thus to be deprived, if only for 
a few moments, of the watchful guardian- 
ship which is the only safety of its cargo 
and outfit. No shipper of perishable goods, 
such as fruit, can afford to leave his cargo 
long enough for any extended pursuit, even 
if his loss has been a smart one, and much 
less can he await the dull delays of a New 
York criminal prosecution. In other cases 
the difficulties are apt to be even more vex- 
atious and complicated. 

The peculiar open construction of most 
of our piers on timber piles, allowing a small 
boat to pass under them at low tide, permits 
the shallow craft employed by the maraud- 
ers to be slipped along unseen from dock to 
dock, whether in approach or escape; and 
the fact that so frequently the vessels are 
packed closely side by side affords an ad- 
ditional cover for all prowlers. Stealing 
“bunch cotton” from bales, or pockeéfuls 
of coffee, or odds and ends of cordage or 
small ware, and the like miscellaneous thiev- 
ery, is guarded against so far as may be by 
watchfulness on the part of the special guard- 
ians of the property and the patrolling of 
the shore police. The aggregate losses are 
large, but the individual offenses are too 
petty for pursuit or prosecution. 
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NEST OF YOUNG “DOCK RATS”—INTERIOR. 


The thoroughly untamed and wild-animal | “ dock rangers,” although some of these « 
haracter of the “dock rats” is frequently | try can produce tolerably well-filled wallets 
evinced by a singular tendency which they Ready money is the soul of trade: let 
xhibit for making themselves dens or nests | take a few practical examples by way of 
of their own under the very piers themselves, | lustration. 
und amidst the stench of the oozing tides A cargo of sugars and coffees is in jn 
and sewerage. Here they will patch togetl« ess of lightering from the warehouses on 
r odds and ends of plank and drift-wood, | the Brooklyn shore to the Thirtieth Street 
und even set up some sort of contrivance for | pier, East River, for railway transportatior 
varmth and cookery, if they can so arrange | inland, and any particular lighter is lazily 
that the fumes of their coke and charcoal | beating up against the tide, or with a dull 
hall not too speedily betray them. These | and baffling wind. All the better if the day 
lests are great places for the reception of be stormy, or the hour late and quite dark. 
plunder when the junk-shops are too closely The Seneca may be somewhere or any where, 
vatched, and every few weeks the harbor | for she is not in sight, and the last patrol 


lice make thorough searches for them, | boat is tugging wearily against the tid 
wating and wading, to the great detriment | three miles, it may be, up stream. Within 
f tempers and uniforms, and at the cost of | hail, if not immediately alongside, by previ 
severe fatigue and personal disgust. Noth- | ous arrangement, pulls a yawl or a wherry, 
ing but such minute probing and searching | whose crew are not altogether unknown to 
would suffice to defeat the cunning with | that of the lighter, and who may, in fact, 
which the “dock rats” conceal their unique | change places and employments with them 


settlements. almost any day. 
While the younger scamps make the best “Got any thing handy?” 
scouts, informers, and general skirmishers in “Yes, all you ean carry.” 
the world for their older associates, the more And the hail and answer are sueceeded by 


important thefts, and those which especially | a rapid adjustment of terms, and an equally 
‘ngage the attention of the harbor police, | rapid transfer of property to the row-boat. 
ire for the greater part concerned with heavy | The lighterman’s profits have generally to 
roods, and require strong arms and somewhat be paid in cash, and he may have others to 
‘xtended facilities for theirexecution. Plen- | care for at one end or the other of his trip 
ty of muscle and bone and full supplies of | The prices are low, to be sure, but then th 
awless and reckless energy are always on business men in the row-boat have their 
iand, however, for the proper development | risks to run, and their profits must be pro- 
f any conceivable enterprise. Moreover, | portionate. 
ill this merely executive force is backed Again, a vessel with hides is anchored out 
ip, cared for, and rendered thoroughly ef- in the stream, or its bad South American 
ficient by ample capital and competent, sys- billof health detains it off Quarantine. Are 
tematic direction, both as to the “ acquisition the honest tars who may be in charge at 
f property,” and the proper market and any particular hour of the night to be shut 
means for its disposal. off from all commercial intercourse with the 
“Capital? For thieves?” shore? By no means: and again the rivet 
Certainly ; and sometimes to very respect- | thieves’ busy yawl is laden, and the hardy 
able amounts, such as are not always found mariners get their pay in cash down, for here, 
under the seedy pea-jackets of the ordinary | indeed, credits are out of the question. 
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Again, some Saturday night, or any other | cise locality of a cask of spirits, and get their 
night, though not so favorable, a given | own boat and cask fairly under it, an auger, 
steamboat pier is plethoric with valuable} a tube, and a funnel will do the rest, with 
goods left over from the too pressing busi-| very little waste to mourn over. 
ness of the day. If the pier were an open| There is little, comparatively, that the 
one, the adventure might be simplified in | harbor police can do to prevent these various 
many respects; but the steamboat pier is) misuses of ’longshore capital, but their part 
substantially and safely boxed in. The} comes in from the moment the boats are 
private watchmen, perhaps two or three of | loaded, and no matter where they may meet 
them, and, it may be, with a big and ugly| with them. Any such yawl is a suspicious 
dog to help, are on their post of duty. The | craft, and may be compelled to give a satis- 
gates and doors are shut and barred, the factory account of itself. Fora loaded boat 
gas is lighted, and, except for “capital” in| to escape by flight from the swift prowlers 
the hands of the river speculators, the be- | of the Seneca is, of course, impracticable ; but 
lated property is safe.’ Here, as elsewhere, | the distances they have to make are not long, 
the row-boat is in requisition. Sometimes, | and the plunderers take their chances. Not 
though rarely, the form of sawing through a} unfrequently the thief-boats are taken in 
plank of the pier flooring is observed, but | the very act, and then, though rarely, there 
cases are on record of this sort where nearly | may be something like resistance and a skir- 
. lighter load, whole bales of cotton and | mish, but the certainty of escaping the pun- 
of wool, boxes of sugar and tobacco, hides, | ishment of the law takes away all strong 
cases, and miscellaneous goods, have been | incentive to violence, unless the Hl-gotten 
spirited away, and every inan ready to take | cargo chances to be of unusual value. More 
his oath, or any body else’s oath, that “he | commonly, and sometimes three or four in- 
could not imagine how the thing was done, | stances a day, the captures of the police are 
ind there must have been some mistake | made in transitu and after nightfall, the North 





about them goods.” River side being the most productive ground 
“ How was it done ?” both for robberies and recaptures. 
Perhaps in this way: Astute employers In every case both boat and cargo that can 


keep their watchmen—the cheap men they | not show free papers and a clear character 
an procure in such a way—on starvation | are sent to the property clerk at Police Head- 
vages. And so the dog was quieted or led | quarters, on shore, and the harbor police 
way, and there were drinks and oysters | thereby relieve themselves of pecuniary re- 
ind a little gamé of something to the fore in | sponsibility for either. Should the boat 
ineighboring saloon. The watchmen saw | prove to have been a borrowed one in 
othing; the night air was not startled by a| good earnest, the cartage and breakage are 
‘ingle utterance of canine disapprobation ;| the owner’s loss. He should not have left 
here is a stoutly raised question as to that | his boat loose for the use of river thieves. 
recise property having been brought upon | The cargoes, if of any special value, and ea- 
he pier or having been shipped the day be- | pable of identification, are pretty sure to be 
ore, and the very dog is made a mute wit- | claimed in due time by their proper owners, 
1ess that every thing was “right.” even if the thieves take the trouble to prove, 

It is not always that the river men are|as they always can, that they paid good 
compelled to take so much trouble. If, for | money for them to the crew or officers of 
instance, they can only determine the pre- | some craft that sailed over the bar the day 
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A SKIRMISH. 


before, and is now a long tack at sea. 
vourse they make little if any effort to re- 
cover possession; they would much rather 
steal two more than fight long for that one, 
and are willing to walk out of court with 
their insolent personal freedom. 

The jurisdiction of the harbor police, be- 
longing as they do to the city of New York, 
terminates at low-water mark on all the op- 
posite shores. During the existence of the 
1d Metropolitan Police District, the Long 
Island line was also in their province, but 
enlightened legislation has corrected that 
error. If, therefore, nowadays, a thief can 
be secured within the New Jersey limits, he 
is sure*to lose his plunder and receive a hot 
dose of “Jersey justice,” for they do such 
things very well over there; if carried into 
New York city, he loses his plunder and gets 
off unharmed in person; if he can take his 
luck to Brooklyn, he is only too apt to make 
a complete success of his enterprise. So, at 
least, say the harbor police, who ought to be 
good authority, and they cite abundant in- 
stances. e 

The “port” of the river thief, his ware- 
house, and his bank, is the junk-shop; and 
nothing that he can land wil come amiss to 
these capitalists of South and West streets, 
from an old rope to a ship’s chronometer. 
The liberality and extent of their dealings 
may be guessed from the fact that they are 
prepared to fill orders from safe parties for 
almost any thing, except it might be hot- 
house flowers or an iceberg. The main 
point with the thief is to get his cargo in 
with secrecy and safety. It is the junk deal- 





Of |er’s perpetual problem to get all question- 
able goods away, beyond searching distance, 
before the gentlemen in blue come after them, 


as they are reasonably sure to do. Of cours: 
and beyond all doubt, there are honest jun! 
dealers, who will neither buy nor sell that 
which does not bear the clean stamp of hon 
est traffic, just as there are very honest pawn 
brokers, but perhaps not to so great an ex- 
tent. 

The difficulties in the way of trade, re- 
ferred to above, are greatly increased by the 
shore police, and a brace of detectives, in 
citizen’s dress, are constantly patrolling the 
whole water-front from shop to shop. Broad 
noon is a good time for the river men to run 
in, when every probable watcher is at his 
mid-day lunch. A “pack” of vessels in th 
dock will afford a good chance for conceal- 
ment till a favorable opportunity occurs. 
The shades of night have in all time been 
friendly to such undertakings. The junk 
dealers are never off duty or unready foi 
business, and but for the constant vigilance 
of the harbor police and their allies on shor: 
this class of commercial transactions woul 
speedily assume proportions truly interest- 
ing. As it is, not a few junk-men have lat- 
terly complained bitterly of the slackness of 
their trade, and some have even retired frou 
business altogether for lack of encourage 
ment. 

It is not to be supposed that the rive 
thieves perform their work at hap-hazard 
The day is their time for patrol duty, and 
all probable adventures are duly noted, and, 
if possible, suitable personal arrangement 
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re made for the avoidance of unnecessary | to the thieves are susceptible of very rapid 


risk and trouble. It is the opinion of the 
police that all cases of theft from closed 
niers, or from lighters, or from vessels in the 
harbor, With insignificant exceptions, are ac- 
muplished by collusion with the private 
watchmen, the lightermen, or the crews. 
The cases of actual piracy, forcible entry, 
with or without personal violence, occurring 
within the waters of New York Harbor, are 


comparatively so few and of such an excep- 


tional character as to call for no special de- 
By whom they are committed, 
and how, as well as why there are no more 


scription. 


| 


of them, will sufficiently appear from the | 


other facts here cited. 

To the duties which have already been in- 
dicated as appertaining to the harbor police 
may be added those of making arrests on 
shipboard; the suppression of mutinies in 
the harbor; the convoying beyond the bar 
ships whose drunken crews refuse obedience 
to their officers; and such other little duties 
as would naturally be expected of so numer- 
ous a corps of officers and men. 

It will be seen that in all this perpetual 
warfare between the rights of property and 
the freebooting propensities of the “ danger- 
mis classes,” there are many individual eir- 

mstances which make for or against the 
ypposing sides and systems. 

On behalf of the law a great deal is done, 

| there is good reason to believe that it is 

s well and as zealously done as could be 
xpected, but the advantages now accorded 


| and notable diminution. 


The construction of such a system of docks 


| and piers as would not absolutely disgrace us 


before the commercial world—such, in fact, 
as we are even now dreaming about—would 
of itself be a severe blow to the whole ma- 
rauding community, and would necessitate 
the retirement of more junk dealers in a brief 
space of time. 

The determination on the part of those 
who employ private watchmen that good 
economy requires them to pay their men 
fair wages would remove the temptation, 
the almost compulsory suggestion, that now 
leads the latter to pay themselves, with the 
aid of their friends the floating capitalists. 
This is perhaps the most important point of 
all, but it might also be well to employ as 
few river thieves as possible in the capacity 
of watchmen. 

The adoption of a better system of light- 
erage would help; but this would be of much 
avail only in connection with other reforms. 

As to the harbor police, instead of being, 
as it now is, a perpetual scout, without a 
local habitation or suitable appliances, it 
should be placed at once on a footing of the 
utmost efficiency. Permanent head-quarters 
should be provided, at or near Castle Garden, 
instead of the inconvenient and uncertain 
berth at the Warren Street pier. From 
the proposed site not only both rivers, but 
the harbor and bay, could be more constantly 





watched and more readily patrolled, while 
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cated with promptly and by telegraph from | half the expense of a service of which it 
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such an appropriation, if the subject should 
properly laid before them, can hardly be 
loubted. The row-boats might very well 
retained for dock-searching, and like 
rrands’ requiring smaller craft than the 
aunches. ‘The more constant communica- 
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|rapid, and successful co-operation among 
| them all, while the very angmentation and 
| elevation of the water police would tend to 
| develop a sense of responsibility, a spirit of 
emulation, and an esprit de corps, the value 
whereof will at once be appreciated by all 


m with the land police and the detectives | who are familiar with any species of similar 
yuld hardly fail to secure more intelligent, | management. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


byes interest of a biography does not de- 
pend upon the number and character of 
the incidents of which itiscomposed. There 
ire two kinds of biography—one which col- 
ects and arranges the outward events of a 
ife, another which collects and arranges 
ind, if possible, interprets the inward events 
of the same life. It is easy to write the first ; 
it is difficult to write the last. It is given 
0 many to lead lives of adventure, and to 


ind biographers who will narrate them ; to | 


lead the strange life of the intellect, and to 
tind a biographer who can understand it, is 
given to very few. It was not given to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. He has found no 
‘iographer yet, and is less likely to here- 
ifter. Twenty years hence those who knew 


him in his youth will be in their graves, as 
those who knew him in his childhood and in- 
fancy are now. Now, or never, is the time 
to write his life. 

The Hawthorne family seems originally to 
have been of consequence in England. “The 
family seat of the Hawthornes is Wigcastle, 
Wigton, Wiltshire. The present head of the 
family, now residing there, is Hugh Haw- 
thorne. William Hawthorne, who came 
over in 1635-36, was a younger brother of 
the family.” So wrote, in 1237, our Haw- 
thorne, who had a pardonable pride in his 
name. The earliest member of the family 
in America of whom we have heard figured 
in the Salem witchcraft. He was a Colonel: 
John Hathorne, who died in 1717. “This 
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the olden time. 
a high- posted olq 
bedstead, and 4 
cushioned rocking. 
chair, with a hig} 
back that does yo: 
add to its comfort 
With such sur. 
roundings as they 
in this little cham. 
ber, Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne first opened 
his eyes to the light 
of day. Mr. James 
i 3! Fields* has paint. 
ed for us a dainty 
little miniature oj 
baby Hawthorn 
whom he sees 
BIRTH-PLAOE OF HAWTHORNE. through the  spec- 
tacles of an old lady 
was the witch judge,” says Hawthorne, in| who dwelt in Salem when the child was 
1838, describing the head-stone of his ances- | born, and to whom there came a messagi 
tor in the old burial-place at Salem. “The | from her neighbor, Mrs. Hawthorne, that th: 
stone is sunk deep into the earth, and leans | baby could be seen by calling. “So my 
forward, the grass being very long about it; | friend tells me she went in and saw th 
and on account of the moss it was rather dif- | little winking thing in its mother’s arms 
ficult to make out the date. Other Haw-| She is very clear as to the beauty of th 
thornes lie buried in a range with him on | infant, even when only a week old, and re- 
either side.” The Hawthornes followed the | members that ‘he was a pleasant child, = 
sea for several generations. It was an in-| handsome, with golden curls.’ She also tell 
heritance to which they were born, and | me that Hawthorne’s mother was a beautifu! 
which fathers and sons alike shared. The! woman, with remarkable eyes, full of sensi- 
spirit of the sea was upon them, and it ney- | bility and expression, and that she was a 
er came into their minds that they could es-| person of singular purity of mind. Hav- 
cape it. The young men married one day, | thorne’s father, whom my friend knew well, 
and sailed the next, “strange countries for | she describes as a warm-hearted and kindly 
to see.” They went to India, to China, to | man, very fond of children. He was some- 
the Spanish Main, and, the voyage over, they | what inclined to melancholy, and of a reticent 
returned to the hostages they had given to | disposition. He was a great reader, employ- 
fortune. Such an adventurous rover of the | ing all his leisure time at sea over books.” 
deep was Captain Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, | The outlines of this little sketch make a 
about the beginning of the present century, | pretty family picture, if one has imagina- 
married Elizabeth Clarke Manning. This | tion enough to fill them up; and it is best t 
worthy couple had three children. The! do so, for when we look in the Hawthorn 
first, a daughter, named Elizabeth, was born | house again, a change has come over its 0c- 
March 7, 1802; the second, a son, named Na-| cupants. We find the loving young mother 
thaniel, was born July 4, 1804; the third,| and her beautiful children. but we do not 
a daughter, named Maria Louisa, was born | find the serious, silent father. He has made 
January 9, 1808. Of the three only the eld-| one voyage too many, and will return no 
est survives. The old Hawthorne house,| more. Captain Hawthorne died at Suri- 
which is still standing in Salem, is num-| nam, of yellow fever, in 1808, and the world 
bered 21 Union Street It is of a kind} was thenceforth a blank to his disconsolate 
which is common along the sea-board of | wife. The calamity which had befallen het 
New England—a plain wooden clapboard | was one to which the wife of every captain, 
building, two stories high, with a sort of | every mate, every sailor that sailed out of 
double roof, inclosing a large garret, the fa-| Salem was liable any day, and one which 
vorite resort of ¢ hildren on rainy days. There | had befallen these poor wives a thousand 
is a paneled door in the middle of the house, ‘times. It was a common, almost a neces- 
and on each side of the entry a parlor, or| sary calamity; still it was hard to be borne. 
‘best room.” The chamber in which Haw-| She shut herself up in the house—some ac- 
thorne was born is still shown. It is not | counts say in her own room—and refused to 
much of a room, even from the rigid stand-| be comforted. She had nothing to live for 
point of New England. It has an open fire- we TRRC I HEE her children, one of whom, 
place for a wood-tire, a low mantel, upon 
which sea-shells were doubtless ranged in 


* “ Yesterdays with Authors.” 
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he little girl in her arms, her dear Nathaniel 
ad ne yerseen. Poor children! poor mother! 

Mrs. Hawthorne was tenderly cared for 
hy her father, who removed her and the 


hildren into his own house. The Man-|! 


jing house, which was 10 Herbert Street, 


ng 


vas so close to the Hawthorne house that the | 


vard of one extended to that of the other. 
Here she remained for the next ten years, her 
family making one with her father’s—a hap- 
py family but for the shadow which rested 
upon her. 

Hawthorne’s uncle, Robert Manning, took 
charge of his education, sending him to the 
best schools that the place afforded. He in- 


herited his father’s taste for reading, and de- | 


youred every book that came in his way. 
His earliest favorite was “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Which he used to read by the hour, 
without speaking, perched up in a large 
hair in the corner of his grandmother’s 
room, near a window. He was fond of po- 
etry, also, and had a catholic taste, for he 
read Thomson and Pope, as well as Milton 
ud Shakspeare. The first book that he 
ought with his own money was the “ Faerie 
jueene.” “ He used to invent long stories,” 
we are told by one who watched him in 
hildhood, “wild and fanciful, and tell 
vhere he was going when he grew up, and 
if the wonderful adventures he was to meet 
with, always ending with, ‘And I’m never 
coming back again,’ in quite a solemn tone, 
that enjoined upon us the advice to value 
him the more while he staid with us.” 
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Among the books he is known to have read 
before he was fourteen was the “ Newgate 
Calendar,” all the Waverley Novels that 
were then reprinted in this country, and the 
works of Rousseau. The family was opposed 
to his reading the infidel Frenchman, but he 
persisted in going through him, and was not 
harmed by the feat. He had read Froissart 
and Clarendon, though he was not fond of 
history in general. “He cared very little 
for the history of the world before the four- 
teenth century.” 

In spite of his devotion to books, he was 
active and athletic, and took part in all the 
sports of his playfellows and school-mates. 
When he was about nine he had the mis- 
fortune to lame one of his feet while play- 
ing ball at school, and was obliged to hob- 
ble around on crutches. The injured foot 
ceased to grow, and the doctors took him in 
hand, with no immediate success, as he was 
twelve before he was restored to strength. 
Quiet being enjoined upon him, he used to 
lie upon the carpet all day, stretched out 
at full length, reading his poets and study- 
ing his lessons. Care was taken that he 
should not fall behind in his studies, for his 
school-master, Joseph Worcester, of diction- 
ary fame, came every day to hear him recite, 
and, it is whispered, to bask in the smiles 
of his aunt Maria. He recovered in due 

time, but was afterward put back by an ill- 
ness, whereby he lost the use of his limbs, 
and the little crutches, pieced out to make 
| them longer, were again in demand. 
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RESIDENCE OF HAWTHORNE, CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Mannings had made large invest- 
ments in land in Maine, being the original 
proprietors of the town of Raymond, which 
then included a territory of more than seven 
miles square, and which has since been di- 
vided to form the town of Casco. The eld- 
est son, Richard Manning, erected a house 
in Raymond, on a little stream which emp- 
ties into Sebago Lake, in the expectation 
that the whole Manning family would make 
it their residence. This intention was not 
earried out, although Mrs. Hawthorne and 
her children removed thither in October, 
1818. Whether they oceupied the house 
which Mr. Manning had built, as one ac- 
count states, or another which he is said to 
have built for them, I have not been able to 
satisfy myself. However this may be, they 
lived at Raymond for about a year, and Na- 
thaniel pursued his studies at Westbrook, 
under the care of the Rev. Cabel Bradley. 
He entered with enthusiasm into the wild 
life of the wilderness. “TI lived in Maine,” 
he said afterward, “like a bird of the air, 
so perfect was the freedom I enjoyed. But 
it was there I first got my cursed habit of 
solitude.” The friend to whom Hawthorne 
unbosomed himself (Mr. James T. Fields) 
gives us a glimpse of his life in Maine: 
“During the moonlight nights of winter he | 
would skate until midnight all alone upon 
Sebago Lake, with the deep shadows of the 
icy hills on either hand. When he found 
himself far away from his home and weary 
with the exertion of skating, he would some- 





times take refuge in a log-cabin, where halt 
a tree would be burning on the broad heart 
He would sit in the ample chimney an 
look at the stars through the great apertu 
through which the flames went roaring up 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘how well [recall the summe: 
days also, when, with my gun, I roamed at 
will through the woods of Maine! Hoy 
sad middle life looks to people of errati 
temperaments! Every thing is beautifu 
in youth, for every thing is allowed to tt 
then.’” 

The residence of the Hawthornes at Ray- 
mond was converted to sacred uses after the 
death, in 1830, of Mr. Richard Manning, to 
whom it belonged then. He left a provisior 
in his will for the erection of a meeting 
house for the people of Raymond, and as th: 
Hawthorne house was larger than any fam 
ily was likely to want, it was remodeled into 
one. As there was no society to take charg: 
of it, it was opened as a free meeting-house 
Ministers of all denominations held forth i 
it when they would, and staid away whet 
they pleased, which was most of the time 
Long unoccupied, it was falling to ruin, when 


|it was once more repaired, and used as a 


meeting-house. Its present condition is 
thus described by one who visited it in 
May, 1870: 


“A little way off the main-traveled road, in th 
town of Raymond, there stands an old house, whic! 
has much in common with the houses of the day, but 
which is distinguished from them by the more evi- 
dent marks of neglect and decay. Its unpainted walls 
are deeply stained by time. Cornice and window-ledge 
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and threshold are fast falling with the weight of years. 
The fences were long since removed from all the in- 
closures, the garden wall is broken down, and the 
garden itself is now grown up to pines, whose shad- 
ows fall dark and heavy upon the old and mossy roof— 
fitting roof-trees for such a mansion planted there by 
the hands of Nature herself, as if she could not real- 
ize that her darling child was ever to go out from his 
early home. The highway once passed the door, but 
the location of the road has been changed, and now 
the old house stands solitarily apart from the busy 
world. Longer than I can remember—and I have never 
learned how long—this house has stood untenanted 
and wholly unused, except for a few years as a place 
of public worship; bat for myself, and for all who 
know its earlier history, it will ever have the deepest 
interest, for it was the early home of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.” 

After a year’s residence at Raymond the 
Hawthornes returned to Salem, and once 
more took up their abode in the Manning 
house, on Herbert Street. Nathaniel con- 
tinned his studies, with a view to entering 
college, and amused himself in a mild way 
with amateur authorship. The earliest 
specimen of his writing extant is a little 
periodical, entitled the Spectator. It was 
in weekly numbers, which were neatly 
written by the hand of the editor, “N. Ha- 
thorne,” and was published on Wednesdays, 
“price twelve cents per annum, payment to 
be made at the end of the year.” The young 
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editor evidently had misgivings as to his 
success, for among his advertisements is the 
following: 


““Nathaniel Hathorne proposes to publish by sub- 
scription a New Epition or tue Misekres or Avtuors, 
to which will be added a Srquvetr, containing Faort 
and Remarks drawn from his own experience.” 

The new periodical had its ‘“ Wants,” as 
witness this little advertisement: 

“Wanted, by the publisher, a large number of snb- 
scribers to the Spectator, to whom, besides the paper, 
a liberal compensation will be given.” 

The opinions of a boy are not of much 
consequence generally, but the opinions ot 
young Hawthorne in regard to man as a so 
cial animal deserve notice, in view of his sol- 
itary disposition and habits. Here they are: 


“ON SOLITUDE. 


“Man is naturally a sociable being, not formed for 
himself alone, but destined to bear a part in the great 
scheme of Nature. All his pleasures are heightened 
and all his griefs are lessened by participation. It is 
only in society that the full energy of his mind is 
aroused, and all its powers drawn forth. Apart from 
the world there are no incitements to the pursuits of 
excellence, there are no rivals to contend with, and 
therefore there is no improvement. Perhaps life may 
pass more tranquilly, estranged from the pursuits and 
the vexations of the multitude, but all the hurry and 
whirl of passion is preferable to cold calmness and in- 
difference.” 
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* William Dingley, Esq., of Raymond, has raised up- . ‘ * , 
} ; 1 Yecember, 1828. whe s wr an 
ward of ten dollars’ worth of water and musk melons itil I yi ember, 1828, when his moth I = . 
: upon one piece of ground. It would be well to lay her family removed to a cottage which his 
ee this statement before the Agricultural Society.” uncle Robert had built for them, adjoini 
j g } j 
mt ‘ . ‘ ___ his own residence 
re } Raj in North Salem, and 


where they lived 
four years, after 
which they tre- 
turned to Herbert 
Street. Of the life 
of Hawthorne from 
his twenty - first to 
his twenty-eighth 
year few accounts 
have reached me. 
That he continued 
the studious life of 
his youth is certain, 
and it is “equally 
certain that his life 
was a solitary one. 
Of a shy and retir- 
ing disposition, he 
never mingled with 
the society of Sa- 
lem, but remained 
within-doors dur- 
ing the day, and 
rambled about in 
the evening. He 
was averse to going 
= = out in the daytime 
: MB o22- _= ree A é | unless there was a 
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streets, @ muster, a political meeting, or a | (1828) Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, known to fame 
fre. Fires were a great attraction to him, | and the world of child-readers as Peter Par- 
provided he could watch them unobserved | ley, commenced the publication of an annu- 
in some dark corner, He is said to have} al entitled the Token, to which Hawthorne 
read all the books in the Atheneum Libra-| is known to have contributed. The Token 
ry, and was considered a noticeable young} was published every year until 1842, by 
man by the few who knew him. He con- | which time the rage for such trifles had 
tinued his reading of French, Voltaire tak- | subsided, and its existence closed. It num- 
ing the place of Rousseau, and, if he could | bered among its. contributors some of the 
read German, I suspect he read German | best names of the period, such writers as 
also. The books that he read, however, do Edward Everett, John Quincy Adams, H. 
not particularly concern us, for they made | W. Longfellow, John Pierpont, John Neal, 
little or no impression on his unique and| Oliver Wendell Holmes, H. T. Tuckerman, 
original genius: what concerns us is the| Miss Sedgwick, Miss Gould, Mrs. Sigourney, 
life, the experience, the thought, which | Mrs. Osgood, and—Hawthorne. The writer 
wentgto make him what he was. We must} who bore away the palm from all others was 
look for this, it seems to me, in the cir-| N. P. Willis, who rapidly rose to distinction 
cumstances of his birth and childhood, in} on account of his connection with the Token. 
the melancholy that he inherited from his} If any of Hawthorne’s contributions attract- 
father, in the life-long sorrow that darkened | ed attention and awakened interest, the 
the days of his widowed mother, in his} pleasing circumstance never came to his 
introverted and searching vision, and, it knowledge. I can recall no other American 
may be, in the transmitted individuality of | author who ever wrote under such persistent 
his grim old ancestor, the “witch judge,” | and continuous discouragement. He was not 
who believed in the witchery he condemn- | discouraged, though, but wrote on year aft- 
ed. Hawthorne was the consummate flower | er year, like the solitary, self-contained man 
of his race. of genius that he was, and in 1837 collected 
He began to write at an early period, as| a volume of his fugitive pieces, ang called 
we have seen, and without the confidence | them “ Twice-told Tales.” How it*was re- 
which generally characterizes youthful gen- | ceived he has informed us in the preface to 
ius. His standard of excellence was singu-| the collected edition of these admirable pa- 
larly high, and he was never satisfied with | pers (to which a second volume was added 
any thing that he wrote. His first attempt | in 1842)—a preface which saddens me, and 
at authorship after leaving college was a sets me thinking whenever I read it. “The 
little book which he called “Seven Tales ; author of, ‘Twice-told Tales,” he writes, 
of my Native Land,” and for which he chose | « has a claim to one distinction, which, as 
as a motto the refrain of Wordsworth’s little | none of his literary brethren will care about 
maiden, “ We are Seven.” He showed these | disputing it with him, he need not be afraid 
stories to a friend, who was much struck| to mention. He was for a good many years 
with them, especially with one or two into| the obscurest man of letters in America.” 
which the witch element was introduced;| He states that the original publication of 
but this friend and his admiration were | these tales extended over a series of years, 
alike powerless to save them from the} comprising the whole of his young manhood, 
flames, for when the book was ready for the | and that, with one or two exceptions, he has 
press its dissatisfied author threw it into| no reasons for supposing that on their first 
the fire, and watched its destruction grim-| appearance they met with the good or evil 
ly. He wrote more stories, and burned} fortune to be read by any body; and adds, 
them: never young romancer burned so| “Throughout the time above specified, he 
many stories. Those that at all satisfied | had no incitement to literary effort in a rea- 
him he used to read to his mother and sis-| sonable prospect of reputation or profit; 
ters in the evening, and they were charmed | nothing but the pleasure itself of composi- 
with them, as they should have been. | tion—an enjoyment not at all amiss in its 
In his twenty-sixth year he published | way, but which, in the long-run, will hardly 
anonymously a forgotten romance, the name | keep the chill out of a writer’s heart, or the 
of which Mr. Fields has recovered for us. | numbness out of his fingers.” If any thing 
It is “Fanshawe.” I should like to read | took the chill out of Hawthorne’s heart on 
“Fanshawe,” and so, I fancy, would Haw- | this occasion, it was a review of his “ Twice- 
thorne’s admirers. Hawthorne himself re-| told Tales,” which his friend Longfellow 
fused to remember it. “Whatever might wrote for the North American Review, and 
do me credit,” he wrote in 1851, “you may which was alike honorable to both. 
be pretty sure I should be ready enough to} The life of Hawthorne now begins to 
bring forward.” .At what time, and in what | clear up, and could be cleared up from an 
magazines or newspapers, Hawthorne first | earlier time if the Note-Books which he kept 
began his sketches and stories I have not! had been preserved from the beginning. 
been able to learn. But in the same year | Those which remain and have been printed 
in which his little romance was published | extend to six volumes, the first two of which 
Vor. XLV.—No, 269.—44 
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° ° . in - Se 
relate to his life at Salem, Boston, Brook Farm, | at dawn, and borne the fervor of the mid-day sun, yor 
and elsewhere. The first entry in them was Teas banca tamuee ae te till even-tide, 

ritten ¢ > Msg . nigye 2 : 8 hence, perhaps, the experience that my heart jg 
4 written at the M mens house, in Herbert | acquiring now will flow out in truth and wisdom,” 
(, Street, on June 15, 1835. I can not hope to i 


. describe these wonderful Note-Books, and, It was a man, as well as a man of genius 
fortunately, it is not necessary, they have | who wrote that. : 
been so widely read. To me they are the| As the days and the months wore ay 
most interesting books of the kind that I the moods of Hawthorne changed. 
have ever seen, and the most interesting | his life, and he disliked it. 
things that they contain are Hawthorne’s 
hints and suggestions for stories which 
might have been, but never were, written. 

» little e 7, after October 25, 1836, ws ‘ 
One littl entry, afte r C ctober 25, 1 36, Was | «“T have been measuring coal all day, on board of ‘ 
jotted down at his birth-place in Union | pjack little British schooner, in a dismal dock at the 
Street: “In this dismal chamber Fame was | north end of the city. Most of the time I paced the 
won.” The same year in which this dreary = a bd =e er wad oo ene: ae! 
ee tT oe ; aa A i elieve ew up throug he dock as if it HAd been 
line was written, and probably before it w 48 | the pipe of a pair of bellows. The vessel lying deep 
written, Hawthorne went to Boston to edit | between two wharfs, there was no more delightful 

a periodical. Whether it sought him, or he | prospect, on the right hand and on the left, than the 

sought it, we are left to conjecture. It was | Posts and timbers half immersed in the water, and coy. 

titled the American Magazine of Useful | ered with ice, which the rising and falling of success. 

ODULELEL 16 American iMagaz ’ ive tides had left upon them, so that they looked like 

ac | Knowledge, and he was to have the princely | immense icicles. Across the water, however, not 








CT hiey. heme. % 


owe: er 
<a” ee 





ay 
He liked 
What it was, in 
the main, may be inferred from this entry in 
his Note-Books, under the date of February 
11, 1840: ; 


e salary of six hundred dollars a year for edit- | more than half a mile off, appeared the Bunker Hil] 

,; ing it. It was devoted so entirely to the | Monument, and, what interested me considerably more, 

; al Stent the Aeniiihatnn eobiealindh new |a church steeple, with the dial of a clock upon it, 

é useful that the fancitul was not to be thought | whereby I was enabled to measure the march of the 
: of, and, consequently, fiction was not admit- | 


| weary hours. Sometimes I descended into the dirty 
ted into its pages. It had no contributors | little cabin of the schooner, and warmed myself bya 
. . . red-hot stove, among biscuit-barrels, pots and kettles 
xeept 1e W > WAS DE y | = ’ e8, 
except the editor, and he ‘ as Pp uid nothing, sea-chests, and innumerable lumber of all sorts; my 
though*he kept on w orking Just as if he had | olfactories, meanwhile, being greatly refreshed by the 
been paid regularly. That it could not | odor of a pipe which the captain, or some one of his 
possibly live he was probably the last per- | Tew, was smoking. But at last came the sunset, with 
ents te ‘aie ae eye ae want. back te delicate clouds, and a purple light upon the islands; 
a a ee : cs Ay DOE © | and I blessed it, because it was the signal of my release.” 
Salem, satisfied, it would seem, with his ed- | 
itorial experience. 


Ste 


The coal vessels which it was Hawthorne's 
His next step was a wiser one. It was | destiny to discharge are still unloading their 
into the Boston custom-house, and the post | grimy cargoes in his Note-Books : 

Ping “4 »} } ¥ © € » “4 } © 
of a weigher and gauger, to which he was | “Iam convinced,” he writes, “ that Christian's bur- 
appointed by the then collector of the port | 4 


en consisted of coal; and no wonder he felt so much 

of Boston, the historian Bancroft. This ap- | relieved when it fell off and rolled into the sepulchre, 

aie, 4 pointment is said to have been made in| Fils toed, Rowover, ot the wimost, could not have been 

3 | 1838: if so. it must have been toward the | more than a few bushels, whereas mine was exa tly 

? , ’ . | one hundred and thirty-five chaldrons and seven tubs. 
close of the year, for he was junketing about | 


in the country as late as September or Octo- He was not without his little pleasures, 

ber. That he was in his official harness in | and his occasional leaves of absence. When 

ae the summer of 1839 we know from the let- | work was slack he went to the picture-gal- 

2) a ters at the end of the first volume of his | leries and reading-rooms, and to dinner with 

Wh “ American Note-Books,” which, I suppose, | a friend. He mentions going home at two 

a were written to the lady of his heart. It | in the afternoon and lying down to read the 

would be easy to turn a pretty paragraph | “ Faerie Queene.” Once in a while he went 

ee about Hawthorne’s custom-house life, and | back to Salem. He was in the old house in 

the torture it must have inflicted upon his | Union Street on the 4th of October, 1840, 

= sensitive spirit. Who will may indulge in | and here is what he wrote concerning it and 
f this folly; I shall not. I think he was in | himself: 

' the right place, for a time at least. He need- | 











: r | ‘Here I sit in my old accustomed chamber where I 
ed a more active life than he had had, and | used to sit in days gone by. Here I have written many 
he had it; he needed more society than he | tales—many that have been saoat es ment 

; had had, and he had it. He had dreamed | that doubtless deserved the same fate. This claims to 
long enough; the time for action was come. | >¢ “#lled a haunted chamber, for a oa 

° = 3 , | sands of visions have appeared to me in it; and some 

Perhaps he could not think so at_ first. | few of them have become visible to the world. If ever 

There is a slight shadow of discontent in his | I should have a biographer, he ought to make great 

letters: mention of this chamber in my memoirs, because 80 

‘ much of my lonely youth was wasted here, and here 

“ My life is only a burden in the same way that it is | my mind and character were formed, and here I have 

4 to every toilsome man; and mine is a healthy weari- been glad and hopeful, and here I have been despond- 
i : ness, such as needs only a night's sleep to remove it. | ent. And here I sat a long, long time, waiting pa- 
t But from henceforth forever I shall be entitled to call | tiently for the world to know me, and sometimes won- 

. the sons of toil my brethren, and shall know how to | dering why it did not know me sooner, or whether it 
sympathize with them, seeing that I likewise have risen | would ever know me at all, at least till I were in my 
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crave. And sométimes it seemed as if I were already ately brutified! Is it a praiseworthy matter 
n the grave, with only life enough to be chilled and | that Ihave spent five golden months in pro- 
henumbed. But oftener I was happy, at least as hap- viding Sod! for cows ont homns?::: Ittscest 
py a8 I then knew how to be, or was aware of the pos- ae e ‘cities — . € 
ibility of being. By-and-by the world found me out 80. He was right; and the next step he 
» my lonely chamber, and called me forth, not, in- took, which was back to Boston, was the 
joed, with a huge roar of acclamation, but rather with wisest he could have taken. Of nis Mis at 
q still, small voice; and forth I went, but found noth- Scsidiie: aids tao. wenébe oni Bent ber 3: “] 
ing in the world that I thought preferable to my old é ptember t 
solitude till now.’ already looks like a dream behind me. T he 
real Me was never an associate of the com- 
We have seen Hawthorne in his coal ves- munity; there has been a spectral appearance 
sels, and we have seen him in his homestead. there, sounding the horn at daybreak, and 
For my part, I prefer him in the former, for, milking the cows, and hoeing potatoes, and 
ynless I am greatly mistaken, he was hap- | raking hay, toiling in the sun, and doing me 
piest there, in spite of his sooty discomforts. the honor to assume my name. But this 
They were soon to be discontinued, but at spectre was not myself.” 
what a cost—to such a Democrat as he The literary life of Hawthorne was not 
thought himself—the election of a Whig | abandoned while he was in the custom-house 
President! The election of General Harri- | and at Brook Farm; but I have not been 
son in 1840, and the rotation in office which able to trace it since the publication of the 
fullowed that auspicious event, gave Haw-_| first volume of his “ Twice-told Tales,” in 
thorne the release he desired, and leisure to 1837. That he dreamed many stories is evi- 
look about him, and take his next step in life. | dent from his Note-Books, and that he wrote 
It was from Boston to Roxbury, from coal | a few is evident from the second volume of 
vessels and chaldrons to barn-yards and | “ Twice-told Tales,” which he collected after 
nilking-pails—to Brook Farm. I ought to | his return to Boston, in 1842. A part of his 
know all about Brook Farm, I suppose, but | business there then was the publication of 
Ireally know nothing about it, except (but | this volume; another and more important 
this is belief merely) that it was a commu- part of it was his marriage with Miss Sophia 
nity of gentlemen who shook the dust of Peabody, which was solemnized in July, 
cities from off their sandals, and hied them 1842, and which opened a new chapter in 
into the country to lead a freer life. They the history of his life. 
were to work so many, or so few, hours a| The young couple removed to Concord, 
day, and to do what they liked the rest of into a parsonage which Hawthorne had. 
the time—read, write, talk, especially talk— rented, and which was soon to become cele- 
in short, bring back the Golden Age. This brated as the Old Manse. It stood back 
is my notion of Brook Farm. IfIlam wrong, from the road, at the end of an avenue of 
the august shade of Hawthorne must pardon | black-ash-trees, which avenue, as well as the 
me. I think it will. wheel track to the door, was almost over- 
The earliest mention of Brook Farm in grown with grass. Never before had it been 
Hawthorne’s letters is under the date of April | profaned by a lay occupant. “A priest had 
13,1841. “I have not yet taken my first les- built it; a priest had succeeded to it; other 
son in agriculture,” he wrote, “except that | priestly men, from time to time, had dwelt 
I went to see our cows foddered yesterday | in it; and children born in its chambers had 
afternoon. We have eight of our own, and grown up to assume the priestly character.” 
the number is now increased by a transcend- | In the rear of the house there was a little 
ental heifer belonging to Miss Margaret Ful- | nook of a study, in which Emerson, who had 
ler. She is very fractious, I believe, and apt | once inhabited the Old Manse, had written 
to kick over the milk-pail.” The next day | “ Nature,” and in which Hawthorne was to 
the young Brook Farmer set to work chop-| write some of his most delightful stories. 
ping hay for the cattle, and with such | Blackened, when he first saw it, by the smoke 
‘righteous vehemence” that he soon broke | of innumerable years, and the grim portraits 
the machine! This done, he went to break- | of old Puritan ministers, he brightened it up 
fast, after which he made one of a trio who, | by a cheerful coat of paint and golden-tinted 
armed with pitchforks, gallantly attacked a paper, by the lovely head of one of Raphael’s 
heap of manure. It was not long before he | Madonnas, and two pretty little views of the 
had learned to milk, to chop wood, te turn | Lake of Como, not forgetting a pair of vases 
a grindstone a whole forenoon, and to do | containing flowers and ferns. The two little 
jobs about the house. The life that he led | windows on the western side peeped through 
at Brook Farm was so distasteful to him | willow branches into the orchard, with 
that he speedily made up his mind to break | glimpses of the river beyond; while the 
away from it. “Even my custom-house ex- | third window, facing northward, command- 
pe rience,” he wrote, on the 12th of August, ed a broader view of the river and the old 
‘was not such a thralldom and weariness ; | field, 
my mind and heart were free. Oh, labor is | ‘Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
the curse of the world, and nobody can med- | And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
dle with it without becoming proportion-| Here Hawthorne dreamed and wrote, and 
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.went the Hawthorne family in October, | and all he aims at. 
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here his friends came occasionally to see | exist in the archives of the custom-house a+ 
. * ny ‘ + ‘ ww al 
him—Emerson, perhaps, to-day, Thoreau to- |Salem. We are not entirely in the dark 
morrow, and another day Lowell, or Curtis, | however, in regard to it; for though he ay 
: whos eee Fee + 5 g- 
or Ripley. Their visits, and the walks they | lected to keep his Note-Books from 1844 + 
took with him, are described in his Note- | 1850, he has left us a picture of it such a8 on] 
7 . . | . : ily 
Books, as well as the uneventful incidents | himself could have drawn. It is set in th 
of his quiet, studious days. The outlines | introduction to “The Scarlet Letter,” whic) 
of Hawthorne’s life at this period may be | Ihave always thought the most perfect Piece 
traced in his masterly sketch of the Old of autobiographic writing in the languag 
Manse, and in his careless but not less | We see the old custom-house at the head of 
graphic Note-Books, but in neither as dis- | its dilapidated wharf, over which the tig, 
tinctly as could be wished. They are firmer, | often flows. A portico of half a doze 
I think—at least the outlines of his intel- | wooden pillars supports a balcony, beneath 
lectual life are firmer—in the stories which | whichta flight of granite steps descends ty 
he was now writing and publishing in the | the street. Over the entrance hovers an 
Democratic Review, and which ‘he afterward |enormous wooden eagle, with outspread 
collected under the title of “ Mosses from an wings, a shield before its breast, and jis 
Old Manse.” The Hawthornes, who now claws grasping the customary thunder. 
numbered more than two—a daughter, Una, | bolts and arrows. We ascend the steps, 
having been born to them—spent three hap- | and find in the entry a row of venera)] 
py years in the Old Manse, when hints began | figures sitting in old-fashioned chairs 
to reach them that its owner was pining for | tipped back on their hind-legs against the 
his native air. Carpenters appeared, strew- | walls. These are the surveyor’s officers 
S . . . } “ “ Ly As, 
ing the green grass with pine shavings and | and the queerest set of old fossils any wher 
bits of chestnut joists; all the aged mosses | above-ground. The surveyor himself is in 
were cleared away, and there were horrible | his own office—a lofty little room on th: 
whispers about brushing up the external left, about fifteen feet square, cobwebbed, 
. ~ . . | . . . . . 
walls with a coat of paint. “In fine,” Haw- | and dingy with old paint, and with its floo 
thorne confidentially informed his readers, | strewn with gray sand. He is sitting on a 
“we gathered up our household goods, drank | three-legged stool, with his elbows on an 
a farewell cup of tea in our pleasant little | old pine desk, reading the morning papers, 
breakfast-room—delicately fragrant tea, an | or he is pacing from corner to corner in a 
unpurchasable luxury, one of the many angel | listless mood, wondering, no doubt, what 
gifts that had fallen like dew before us— | will happen next. But let us hear what 
and passed forth betweep the tall stone gate- | he has to say for himself: 
posts as uncertain as the wandering Arabs | 
; A “Me hi ore rg rev > Tey 
where our tent might next be pitched. Prov- Meanwhile there I was, a surveyor of the rev- 
“ti k at Aine Dida alld ldity | enue, and, so far as I have been able to understand, 
« ¢ nee took me ry 1e hand, anc —an oat ity as good a surveyor as need be. A man of thought, 
of dispensation which, I trust, there is no ir- | fancy, and sensibility (had he ten times the surveyor: 
reverence in smiling at—has led me, as the | proportion of those qualities) may at any time be a 
newspapers announce while I am writing, man of affairs, if he will only choose to give himself 
\ : ’ | ©? | the trouble. My fellow-officers, and the merchants 
from the Old Manse into a custom-house. | and sea-captains with whom my official duties brought 
As a story-teller, I have often contrived | me into any manner of connection, viewed me in no 
strange vicissitudes for my imaginary per- other light, and probably knew me in no other char- 
sonages, but none Nien tite Ih | acter. : None of them, I presume, had ever read a page 
a ieaedhiianeds. tehied a on of my inditing, or would have cared a fig more for me 
The Providence which too awthorne | jf they had read them all; nor would it have mended 
by the hand was Bancroft, who, by the elec- | the matter in the least had those same unprofitable 
tion of James K. Polk and the return of the | pages been written with a pen like that of Burns or 
A ARNE ee sa : ada | of Chaucer, each of whom was a custom-house officer 
De mocrati¢ party to power, had be on made in his day as well asI. It is a good iesson—though 
Secretary of the Navy, and who, with a feel- 


it may often be a hard one—for a man who has 
ing for letters not generally shared by suc- | dreamed of literary fame, and of making for himself 


cessful politicians, had procured the ap- 2 rank among the world’s dignitaries by such means, 
: . ’ his old weigher and gauger as | °° step aside out of the narrow circle in which his 
semanas of — +4 ; am.“ | claims are recognized, and to find how utterly devoid 
surveyor of the port of Salem. To Salem | o¢ significance, beyond that circle, is all that he achieves 
I know not that I especially needed 
1845, and found a tent ready pitched for ” pry sag Pe okey hon er ved piped 
: : F “ ut, at any rate, I learned it thoroughly ; nor, it gives 

them in the Manning house, in Herbert me pleasure to reflect, did the ‘rat as it came home 
Street. In April, 1846, Hawthorne went to | to my perception, ever cost me a pang, or require to be 
Boston; but in August he returned to Salem, | thrown off in a sigh...... No longer seeking nor car- 
and rented a house in Chestnut Street, where | ing that my name should be blazoned abroad on title: 
f . : tober 1047, when} ._ | pages, I smiled to think that it had now another kind 

he remained until October, 1847, when he re- of vogue. The custom-house marker imprinted it, 
moved to a house in Mall Street, where he with a stencil and black paint, om pepper-bags, and 
lived until April, 1850, when he left Salem baskets of annotto, and cigar-boxes, and bales of all 
for the last time as a resident. kinds of dutiable merchandise, in testimony that these 





r - Moc igh a: commodities had paid the impost, and gone regularly 
There are no records of Hawthorne’s sec- through the office. Borne on such queer vehicle of 
fame, a knowledge of my existence, so far as a name 


ond custom-house life, except those which 
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vs it, was carried where it had never been be-! 
and, I hope, will never go again.” 






The next shuffle of the Presidential cards | 
elected General Taylor and decapitated the | 
Democratic surveyor of Salem. It was a) 
happy release for us, if not for him, for it 
eave us “The Scarlet Letter,” and gave! 
him the fame which had been so long with- 
held from him. The syccess of “The Scarlet 
Letter,” which was published in 1850, was | 
«co immediate and so great that it justified | 
Hawthorne in devoting himself to litera- | 
ture, which had hitherto been the pleasure | 
and not the business of his life. He cast 
about for a new home, and found it at) 
Lenox, in Berkshire, in a little red cottage 
on the banks of a little lake known as the 
Stockbridge Bowl. He settled there early 
in July, 1850, and was soon at ‘work upon a 
uew story. He resumed his Note-Books, and 
jotted down from day to day the names of 
the friends who flocked to see him, whither 
he and they rambled, and occasionally re- 
ferred to his children, of whom there were 
two, the youngest being a sprightly little | 
poy named Julian. ‘When I grow up,” 
quoth Julian, in illustration of the might | 
to which he meant to attain—‘when I} 
grow up, I shall be two men.” The success | 
of his second story, “The House of the Seven | 
Gables,” which was published in the spring 
of 1851, put Hawthorne in the best of spirits, 
and put him on his mettle to write another 
at once. It was not a story of real life that 
occupied him next, but a book of stories | 
made up of old classical myths—“ The Won- | 
der-Book”—which delighted young and old | 
alike. It was followed by “Tanglewood | 
Tales” and “The Blithedale Romance.” He 


saw the house a little tower, or elevated 
room, has been added to it. This little 
room, which is about twelve feet square, 
with a window on each side, is reached by 
a steep flight of narrow stairs, opening from 
the side of the upper hall. As these stairs 
are boxed in and closed by a door, Haw- 
thorne was no doffbt able to maintain the 
seclusion he sought, in the last years of his 
life, in this little den of a study. He could 
write, if be felt like it; if not, he could col- 
lect his wandering thoughts by looking out 
of his eyrie windows. Villageward he look- 
ed over the tops of his own trees into the 
tops of the tall elms which shade the 
grounds of his next neighbors, the Alcotts. 
In front and eastward he looked out upon 
meadow lands; to the north upon the vine- 
yards of another neighbor (where originated 
the famous Concord grape), and straight into 
the thickets which fringed his hill-top, and 
which were so near that, as he sat at his 
work, he could see the nodding wild flowers 
along the margin of the hill. The hill-top 
was his favorite walk, but as the steepness 
of the hill-side forbade direct approach from 
the rear of the house, his path skirted the 
foot until it came near the angle of his 
grounds, where it turned, and taking ad- 
vantage of an easier slope, wound its way 


|to the summit. Here he had worn through 


the wild turf and channeled out a foot-track 
some two or three inches in the sandy soil. 
Such is “The Wayside” and its surround- 
ings. 

I saw Hawthorne first in the summer of 
1852, just after he became the possessor of 
“The Wayside.” I was in Boston at the 
time, and I happened one morning to drop 


left Lenox while at work upon the latter,| in at the bookstore of Messrs. Ticknor and 


which was finished at West Newton, as he 
records in his Note-Books, under the date of 
April 30, 1852: “ Wrote the last page (199th 
MS.) of ‘The Blithedale Romance’ May 1 | 
wrote preface. Afterward modified the con- | 
clusion, and lengthened it to 201 pages. 
First proof-sheets May 14.” 

A month later Hawthorne was settled | 
again in Concord, this time in a house of | 
his own, which he named “The Wayside.” | 
It stood, and stands, on the high-road to | 
Boston—the road along which the British | 
soldiers marched that memorable April 
morning that ushered in the Revolution. | 
It formerly belonged to Aleott—‘ Orphic | 
Alcott,” his friends called him—who had 
beautified it, to the best of his financial 
ability, with terraces and arbors, and a 
rustic suminer-house, which was fast falling 
to decay when Hawthorne became possessor 
of the house and grounds. “The Wayside,” 
as I remember it, is a quaint and homely | 
little building, shut off from the road by a 
low fence and a plot of grass. Behind it 
rises a sharp hill wooded with pines, lo- 
custs, and Norway spruce. Since I first 


| Fields, at the corner of Washington and 
| School streets. There, behind a little green 
jcurtain, I found my good friends James T. 
Fields and E. P. Whipple. 

“We are going to Concord, to see Haw- 
thorne,” Mr. Fields remarked, in a casual 
way, as if it were a daily occurrence; “ won’t 
you come along ?” 

“Certainly I will, and glad to go,” I an- 
swered, 

We consulted a time-table, and finding 
that we had no time to lose, we started at 
once for the train which was to bear us to 
Concord. In the train we met Colonel T. 
J. Whipple, of New Hampshire, who, like 
ourselves, was going to “ The Wayside.” He 
had served on the staff of General Pierce 
during the Mexican war, and as Hawthorne 
was about to write a life of Pierce, who had 
lately received the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency, he was en route for “ The 
Wayside” with biographical materials. We 
reached Concord in due time, and plodded 
along the dusty road, past Emerson’s house, 
if my memory is not at fault, and the Old 
Manse, until we came to “The Wayside.” 
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Hawthorne met us at the door. I was in- 
troduced to him; he greeted me warmly, and 
throwing open the door of the parlor, as I 
suppose if was—a pleasant room on the left 
of the hall as you enter—he told us to make 
ourselves at home, and disappeared with 
Colonel Whipple and his budget of Presiden- 
tial biography. We waited in the parlor a 
few minutes—long enough, at all events, for 
me to observe and admire a Madonna of 
Raphael’s on the wall; and as Hawthorne 
did not return, we went out and took a stroll 
over the grounds. We ascended the hill of 
which I have spoken, and the characteristics 
of the landscape were being pointed out to 
me, when he rejoined us, I think, in the old 
rustic summer-house. Here he began to talk 
with me, mostly about myself and the verses 
I had written, which, 1 was surprised to 
learn, he had read carefully. He mentioned, 
in particular, an architectural fantasy that 
I had thrown up, and compared it with his 
own little box of a house. 

“Tf IT could build like you,” he said, “I 
would have a ‘castle in the air’ too.” 

“Give me ‘ The Wayside,’ ” I replied, “ and 
you shall have all the air castles I can build.” 

He recalled a short memoir of my humble 
self that he had lately read in a magazine, 
especially the portrait which accompanied 
it, and was pleased to observe that I was 
neither so old nor so ill-looking as this por- 
trait had led him to expect. As we rambled 
and talked my heart went out toward this 
famous man, who did not look down upon 
me, as he might well have done, but took 
me up to himself as an equal and a friend. 
Dinner was announced, and eaten, a plain 
country dinner, with a bottle or two of vin 
ordinaire, after which we started for Boston, 
leaving Hawthorne standing in the door of 
“The Wayside.” I shall never forget that 
first visit to Concord, and the gracious wel- 
come I received from Hawthorne. I see him 
now, as I saw him then, a strong, broad- 
shouldered man, with dark iron-gray hair, a 
grave but kindly face, and the most wonder- 
ful eyes in the world, searching as lightning 
and unfathomable as night. 

Not long after my visit to “‘ The Wayside” 
I undertook to write a series of biographical 
and critical papers for a magazine in New 
York, and as Hawthorne was one of a num- 
ber of American authors whose lives I had 
designs against, I asked him to furnish me 
with some particulars concerning himself. 
He sent me three or four pages of foolsecap 
containing the facts I sought, so clearly 
stated, and in such exquisite English, that 
I used nearly every word of it in the paper 
I prepared. It was published a month or 
two later, and was praised by the newspa- 
pers, I believe. At any rate, it should have 
been, if it was not, for, criticism excepted, 
every thing that was good in it was Haw- 
thorne’s. He professed to be pleased with 
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|it, but I suspect now that he was easily 
pleased. 
The “ Life of Pierce” appeared, and mar 
| have helped to elect Pierce, though I doy): 
it. Elected he was, however, and it - 2 
generally understood that Hawthorne wa 
to be provided for with the consulate of Liy. 
erpool. Something put it into my head 
certainly not my good angel, if I had one 
that I should like to be provided for als 
though not with a consulate abroad. No 
one could have been more ignorant of wha; 
he wanted than I was, and no one could hay 
been so ignorant of the means to be employed 
in order to obtain it. My nebulous Want 
| finally shaped itself into a place in the Ney 
York custom-house, and the fact was con. 
| municated to Hawthorne, though not }y 
| myself. He considered the matter so fayor- 
ably that I went to Concord to talk it over 
with him. It was winter, or wintry weath- 
er, when I reached Concord, for the ground, 
| I remember, was covered with snow. It was 
freezing in the shade and thawing in the sun, 
| and as the sun happened to shine that day, 
the walking was atrocious. Hawthorne took 
| me into his study—a room similar to and op- 
| posite the parlor—where a bright wood fire 
| was blazing, and we sat down to discuss my 
prospects ; but dinner being announced, w: 
postponed that momentous discussion. We 
dined in the parlor, where I met Mrs. Haw- 
thorne and Una and Julian. After dinner 
we returned to the study, Hawthorne and 
myself, where he brought out some strong 
cigars, which we smoked vigorously. Cus- 
tom-house matters were scarcely touched 
upon, and I was not sorry, for while they 
were my ostensible errand there, they were 
not half so interesting to me as the discur- 
sive talk of Hawthorne. He manifested a 
good deal of curiosity in regard to some 
old Brook Farmers, whom I knew in a lit- 
erary way, and I told him what they were 
doing, so far as I knew, and gave him my 
impressions, such as they were, of the indi- 
viduality of each. He listened, with an oc- 
casional twinkle of the eye, and I can see 
now that he was amused by my outspoken 
detestation of certain literary Philistines. 
He was outspoken too, for he told me plain- 
ly that a volume of fairy stories I had just 
published was not simple enough for the 
young, and, he might have added, was too 
simple for the old. I could not but agree 
with him, for by this time I wished sincerely 
that I had let the wee folk alone. I men- 
tioned the biographie memoranda he had 
furnished me with, and remarked that my 
early life resembled his own. My father, 
like his father, was a Massachusetts sea- 
captain, whose loss had left my mother a 
widow with three small children, one of 
whom, like his youngest sister, never beheld 
her father’s face. We fell to talking about 
the sea, and the influence it had had on the 
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childhood of both, and other personal mat- | came to an end shortly after the election of * 
ters Which I have forgotten. What im- | Buchanan to the Presidency, in 1857, when 
»ressed me most at the time was not the drift | Hawthorne resigned his position. “When 
of our conversation, but the gracious manner my successor arrived,” he writes, “I drew 
of Hawthorne. He expressed the warmest | the long, delightful breath which first made 
interest in my affairs, and a willingness to | me thoroughly sensible what an unnatural 
serve me in every possible way. In a word, | life I had been leading, and compelled me 
he was the soul of kindness, and when I for- to admire myself for having battled with it 
vet him I shall have forgotten every thing so sturdily.” 
else. Hawthorne’s Continental life is described 

I have preserved but one of Hawthorne’s | in his “ French and Italian Note-Books.” It 
letters written at this period. It is dated | extended from 1858 to 1859, and was chiefly 
“Concord, March 16, 1853,” and is full of | spent in Italy, at Rome and Florence. He 
sagacious advice in regard to my appoint- | lodged at a palace in Rome—as what Ameri- 
ment. Iwas to pile up as much of a snow- | can of means in the Eternal City does not? 
pall as I could in the way of political inter- | —and he had a villa at Florence: 
est, as there never was so flerce atime before | «The house stands on a hill, overlooking Florence, 
among office-seekers ; and it would be well | and is big enough to quarter a regiment, insomuch 
for me to go to Washington with the letter | that each member of the family, including servants, 

g g 4 
he inclosed. ‘“ Are you fond of brandy ?” he has a separate suit of apartments, and there are vast 
: . : ‘ : p wildernesses of upper rooms into which we have never 

nquired. “Your strength of head (which yet sent exploring expeditions. At one end of the 
you tell me you possess) may stand you in | house is a moss-grown tower, haunted by owls and by 
good stead at Washington ; for most of these | the ghost of a monk, who was confined there in the 
= blic men are invet ll te guzziers. and love thirteenth century, previous to being burned at the 
public men art Nemes tui Samaria i : stake in the principal square of Florence. I hire this 
a man that can stand up to them in that | vita, tower and all, at twenty-eight dollars a month; 
particular. It would never do to let them | but I mean to take it away bodily and clap it into a 
see you corned, however. But I must leave | Tomance, which I have in my head ready to be written 
Eiht ? ; 2 " rp | out.” 
you to find your own way among them. If 
you have never associated with them here-| This romance was “The Marble Faun.” 
tofore, you will find them a new class, very | Hawthorne’s Italian life, lik his English 
unlike poets.” He mentions having finished | life, was diversified by little Journeys here 
the “Tanglewood Tales,” which he consid- | and there, and by visits paid to and received 
ered as fully equal in their way to “ Mother | from artists and authors—Powers, the sculp- 
Goose,” and adds, “I never did any thing | tor, and the Brownings, the Storys, and the 
else so well as those old baby stories.” The | Trollopes: he knew every person that was 
gist of the letter, however, is the postscript, | worth knowing in Italy, and a great many 
which I copy for the benefit of all conscien- | personsthat were not worth knowing thought 
tious office-seekers : they knew him. Among others who visited 
: ; : , Hawthorne in Rome in the spring of 1859 
“When applying for an office, if you are conscious |“ ee Pier } P “wi age 
of any deficiencies (moral, intellectual, or education- | WS ex-President Pier OC, WAoM sage was 
al, or whatever else), keep them to yourself, and let | furrowed by the cares of the high office he 
those find them out whose business it may be. For | had so lately filled. “Poor fellow!” Haw- 
example, supposing the office of Translator to the thorne writes of him. “‘he has neither son 
State Department be tendered to you, accept it boldly, : ‘ P ae ras 
without hinting that your acquaintance with foreign | nor daughter to keep his heart warm. This 
languages may not be the most familiar, If this im- | morning I have been with him to St. Peter’s 
portant fact be discovered afterward, you can be | and elsewhere about the city, and find him 
transferred to some more suitable post. The business 


, 3 - »85 he re E > seemec o be as 
is to establish yourself somehow and anyhow. less changed than he seemed t ae 


night; not at all changed in heart and affec- 
I established myself, by the aid of Haw- | tions.” 
thorne, in the New York custom-house, on Hawthorne returned to England with his 
July 1, 1853; and he established himself in | family in the summer of 1859, and took up 
the consulate of Liverpool on the Ist of | his abode at Redcar, in Yorkshire, a little 
August of the same year. sea-side town, where the greater portion of 
The consular life of Hawthorne has been | “The Marble Faun” was written. It was 
described by himself, and so much better | finished at Leamington, in March, 1860, and 
than I can hope to describe it that I must | published simultaneously in England and 
refer those who are curious concerning it to | America, in the former country under the 
his “English Note-Books.” It was not es-| stupid title of “Transformation.” Three 
pecially eventful, but it was busy, and in| or four months later, certainly in July, 1860, 
the main happy. Chiefly passed at Liver-| the Hawthornes had returned to America, 
pool, or in the immediate neighborhood, it | and were at home once more in “The Way- 
was diversified by little journeys about side.” Hawthorne resumed his old life, but 
England, by occasional dinner-parties, and | not with the old spirit. There was illness in 
by the society of English authors, as Lord | his family, as there had been at Rome, and 
Houghton, then plain Mr. Monckton Milnes, | he had aged more than he was aware of; 
Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, and others. It | besides, the whole country was convulsed 
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at the prospect of war—the dreadful civil 
war from which we have hardly emerged 
yet. He wrote a little in his tower, and he | 
walked a great deal on his hill-top, thinking 
and dreaming, and not always happily; for 
who that loved his country could think and 
dream happilygthen? Shortly after the in- 
auguration of President Lincoln Hawthorne 
made a brief visit to Washington with his 
friend and publisher, Mr. Ticknor; and after 
his return to Concord his impressions of this 
visit crystallized themselves into a curious 
paper, “ Chiefly about War Matters,” which 
was afterward published in the Atlantic 
Monthly. He also wrote for the same peri- 
odical a series of papers embodying the re- 
sults of his English observations and expe- 
riences, and he conceived the plan of a new 
story. The English sketches he collected 
into a volume, which he entitled “Our Old 
Home,” and dedicated to Pierce. He was 
urged to suppress the dedication, but man- 
fully refused to do so. “If he,” he wrote 
to Mr. Fields, in regard to Pierce, “is so 
exceedingly unpopular that his name 
enough to sink the volume, there is so 
much the more need that an old friend 
should stand by him.” 

About this time, or a little earlier, I sent 
Hawthorne a story in verse which I had 
lately written, and which, I dare say, my 
present readers have never heard of, al- 
though it was reprinted in England, and 
translated into German. It is a simple 
story about .a prince, who, on coming to 
the throne, erected a bell over his palace 
which he resolved to ring whenever he was 
happy; and which, for reasons into which I 
need not enter now, was never rung till he 
was dead. Hawthorne acknowledged its 
receipt in a characteristic little note, which, 
I think, will interest those who have fol- 
lowed me thus far, containing, as it does, 
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reference to himself and his philosophy of 
life. 

“T sincerely thank you,” he wrote, “for your beau- 
tiful poem, which I have read with a great deal of 
pleasure. It is such as the public had a right to ex 
pect from what you gave us in years gone by; only 
wish the idea had not been so sad. I think Felix 
might have rung the bell once in his lifetime, and 
again at the moment of death. Yet you may be 
right. I have been a happy man, and yet I do not 
remember any one moment of such happy conspiring 
circumstances that I could have rung a joy-bell at it. 


He mentioned “The Morgesons,” a story 
that Mrs. Stoddard had published the year 
before, which he said interested him very 
much, because he thought he could recog- 
nize in it a sort of misty representation of 
his native town, and likewise the half-re- 
vealed features of people whom he had 
known. He wrote to Mrs. Stoddard, a month 
or two later, and was as outspoken to her as 
he had been to me ten years before: 

“Pray pardon me the frankness of my crude criti- 
cism, for what is the use of saying any thing unless 
we say what we think? There are very few books of 
which I take the trouble to have any opinion at all, or 
of which I could retain any memory so long after read- 
ing them as I do of ‘The Morgesons.’ I hope you 


.will not trouble yourself too much about the morals 


of your next book; they may be 
care of themselves.” 


safely left to take 


With varying spirits, and in failing health, 
the days of Hawthorne lapsed away. He 
was at work on his new story, “ The Dolliver 
Romance,” and it was so far advanced to- 
ward the close of the year that it was an- 
nounced as the Atlantic serial for 1864. Before 
the first installment appeared, which was in 
January, Hawthorne had suffered a severe 
blow in the death of Mrs. Pierce, from whose 
funeral he returned nervous and ill. He con- 
tinued in the same condition till the end of 
March, when he made up his mind to go 
South. Mr. Ticknor accompanied him, and 
together they proceeded to New York, where 
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Sir eyesore 


, to look at him. 


1 saw Hawthorne for the last time. He was 
<o changed from the strong man I had known | 
twelve years before, that it pained me even | 
I saw him but once—I had 

not the heart to see him again. From New 

York he went to Philadelphia, where a} 
second blow awaited him, in the sudden 

death of Mr. Ticknor, which was a dreadful 

shock to him. He returned at once to Bos- 

ton, and from thence to Concord, where he 
seemed to regain composure and strength. 

He had so far rallied by the middle of May 

as to be able to go to Boston, where he met 

Pierce, who had planned a journey for him 
into New Hampshire. They set out togeth- 
cr, and got as far as the Pemigewasset House, 
in Plymouth, where, on the 18th of May, they 
stopped to rest a day or two, and where 
Hawthorne entered into the rest which is 
everlasting. His last night on earth is thus 
deseribed by Pierce in a.letter to Mr. Fields, 
written on the morning of May 19: 


“He retired to rest last night soon after nine o'clock, 
and soon fell into a quiet slumber. In less than half 
an hour he changed his position, but continued to 
sleep. I left the door open between his bedroom and 
mine—our beds being opposite to each other—and was 
asleep myself before eleven o'clock. The light con- 
tinued to burn in my room. At two o’clock I went 
to H———’s bedside; he was apparently in a sound | 
sleep, and I did not place my hand upon him. At four 
o'clock I went into his room again, and, as his position | 
was unchanged, I placed my hand upon him, and found | 
that life wasextinct. I sent, however, immediately for 
a physician, and sent for Judge Bell and Colonel Hib- 
bard, who occupied rooms upon the same floor, and 
nearme. He lies upon his side, his position so per- 
fectly natural and easy, his eyes closed, that it is diffi- | 
cult to realize, while looking upon his noble face, that 
this is death. He must have passed from natural 
slumber to that from which there is no waking with- 
out the slightest movement.” | 
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MADAME GERDER’S HUSBAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 
I. 
4 ND I say to you, monsieur, that I 
would not ask you to derange your- 
self for my convenience. Ah, ma foi! I 
think not, indeed, except that in this change 
you will find a benefit. Ciel!” 

Here Madame Mérand’s black eyes seek the 
sky—for we are standing at the entrance of 
the open court-yard round which the hotel 
is built—and her well-shaped hands clasp 
sach other lovingly, as if for support against 
my mute injustice. I had not spoken. At 
home, in England, a person, nameless here, 
calls me contradictory ; but lam a shy man, 
and, moreover, my French, although passa- 
ble, is still insular French, and if one contra- 
dicts, one should not be either undecided or 
absurd, especially face to face with Madame 
Mérand. She has been handsome once, and 
she still has a well-preserved figure and 
bright black eyes, but the brightness is hard. 
Between ourselves, I am afraid of my land- 
lady. I would not change places with that 
small, light-haired husband of hers on any 
account. His name is Dupont, and she 
writes herself, I believe, Dupont -Mérand ; 
but every one calls her Madame Mérand. 

As I look at those black eyes coming down 
from the sky to settle piercingly on my quiet 
countenance J again congratulate myself that 
I am not the light-haired Dupont. It is all 
very well to have a rich, clever wife, and so 
only to have a nominal post at the harbor 
of St. Roque, to smoke cigarettes or play 
billiards all day; but I faney Monsieur Du- 


| pont feels like a truant school-boy when he 


Five days later all that was earthly of 
Hawthorne was given back to the earth. 
The sun shone, the birds sang, the apple 
blossoms were in bloom. It was a bright 
spring day. There was but one shadow on 
it, and that was at “The Wayside.” The 
funeral services were held at the Unitarian 
church of the village. It was profusely dee- 
orated with flowers, and thronged with those 
who had known and loved Hawthorne. 
Emerson was there, and Longfellow and 
Lowell, Holmes and Whipple; and among a 
score of others, all famous, Hawthorne’s dear- 
est friend, Pierce. There, too, was the min- 
ister who had married him, twenty-two years 
before, and who was now to commit his body 
to dust with solemn and sacred rites. When 
these were said and sung, the coffin was 
borne through the orchards of Concord to 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. It was covered 
with flowers, among which was placed a 
wreath of apple blossoms from the Old Manse, 
and the unfinished manuscript of “The Dol- 
liver Romance.” 

Hawthorne’s grave is under a group of 


comes home in the evening, and goes into 
the little parlor on the left-hand side of the 
arched entrance-way, and sees us free men 
at dinner in the salle & manger opposite. 
But then there are men to whom work is the 
greatest evil of life, and it is possible that 
Monsieur Dupont takes his snubbings as the 
daily wage of his inglorious idleness. 

“Ciel!” Madame has taken along breath, 
and now she repeats her adjuration with em- 
phasis. “I say to monsieur that the room I 
propose is a charming bed-chamber—large, 
spacious, with two windows, with two beds 
—entin, with a carpet of Brussels, and a large 
round table. What will you? It has, be- 
sides, a glass door, which looks on the gallery 
running round the court.” 

She points upward, and I see the door in 
question at the end of the open gallery, 
shaded by a white muslin curtain. 

When one has kept one’s repugnance un- 
der control, it is mortifying to be argued 
with as if one had expressed it. I know 
that madame was talking to the look she 
surprised on my face, not to me—a look which 


pines on the brow of a hill—a retired spot, I expect spoke, plainly, 
“Why should I be moved out of my com- 


like his favorite walk at “The Wayside.” 
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fortable bedroom, just because a general of 
division is to take up his quarters in the 
Hotel Ste. Barbe for two nights?” But I 
made no remonstrance in words. 

Madame moves past me to the foot of the 
staircase, and my tongue recovers itself as 
soon as her back is turned, and I no longer 
see those flashing black eyes. 

“Tt is all very well, madame, but the room 
to which you point is a back-room, and I 
object to windows which have only a back 
look-out.” 

Stables, foul smells, horrors not to be 
named, flit through my brain as I follow those 
firmly set, shapely feet upstairs. She makes 
no answer till we reach the end of this right- 
hand gallery, and then she unlocks the cur- 
tained door, and flings it open. 

* Voila, monsieur! Perhaps monsieur will 
have the complaisance to enter and tell me 
if any front-windows in St. Roque can be 
more delightful than these ?” 

Two long windows. 
persiennes wide open. 


Madame pushes the 


The sunshine streams in—morning sun- 
shine—bringing with it an exquisite flower 
fragrance. 

Involuntarily I walked quickly up to a 
window. I don’t mind confessing that I 
have a passion for flowers. They are to me 
that which dumb animals are to some peo- 
ple—creatures to be loved and cherished. 


There is something so delicate, so unearthly, 


in their beauty that I sometimes fancy they 
come direct from heaven—hints of the joys 
in store for the blessed. 

I have satisfaction in writing this 
thought down here, because, as this paper 


a 


will be printed anonymously, no one can | 
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stretched beside the little court of one of 
these, exactly opposite, was a perfect bla 
of flowers: snowy fuchsias with glowing 
centres, geraniums, myrtles full of starp, 
blossoms, nasturtiums of many colors, and, * 
among all, plenty of scented verbenas and 
heliotrope. 

“Madame,” I 
satisfied. 
round.” 

Madame grew radiant; the black ey 
softened, and she courtesied, and was even 
voluble for so stately a person. 

“ Monsieur admires flowers.” Really wom- 
en have a way of seeing into my thoughts 
which is startling, for when I look at my- 
| self in the glass I can not say I behold a 
expressive countenance, 

“ Ah!”—madame gave a sigh here—* they 
are the only comfort of my poor neighbor 
there, Madame Gerder.” She looked across 
at the opposite window: it was open, and 
showed a small, almost empty room. Ther 
seemed only a curtained bed, a table, two 
chairs, an armoire, and a white and black 
crucifix beside the bed. “A dull-looking 
room,” I thouglit; and my eyes weut up to 
the story above, which plainly belonged to 
a laundress. Two poles projected from this 
window, laden with many-colored garments 
drying in the sunshine. In the court below 
an urchin sat on the stones playing witha 
headless doll, and from these stones a vine 
struggled up the wall of the house and clus- 
tered its leaves round Madame Gerder’s win- 
dow. ‘Too bright a frame for so dull a pic- 
ture,” I thought. I turned to make inquiry 
about my opposite neighbor, but Madame 
Mérand had departed. 


exclaimed, “I am quit 


You may order my luggage se 


> uy 


trace it to me; and I would not have Je- | 


mima (my sister’s name is not Jemima, but 
it is shorter than saying a “nameless per- 
son” every time, and answers the purpose as 
well)—I would not have her aware of this 
sentimental belief of mine on any account. 
One must never allow a woman to perceive 
that one has any power of fancy. 
mediately begins to doubt one’s common- 
sense, and stigmatizes one as womanish, and 


unable to direct her in the ordinary affairs | 


of life; and with all that has been written 
and said about women, first and last—and 
nine-tenths of it is sheer nonsense—the only 
point I agree with is that, however much 
kindness and affection you have for a wom- 


an, you must always show her that you are | 


her superior. Show it—don’t assert it, my 
good fellow, whoever you may be, or she will 
laugh at you directly. 
Madame Mérand would ever have eyes to 
see any man’s superiority. 
tion brings me again to the back-window of 
the Hétel Ste. Barbe. 

Facing me at a distance of ten yards or 
so were other back-windows, plainly belong- 
ing to small houses, and on the leads which 


She im- | 


Iam not sure that | 


And this reflec- | 


Il. 


I looked round my room. The beds ap- 
peared clean and comfortable. Are not beds 
in good French inns always clean and com- 
fortable? There was none of the velvet 
and gilded splendor which had adorned the 
chimney-piece of my former bed-chamber; 
but then, what will you? as madame would 
have said. The sofa was larger, softer even, 
and the room itself was twice as large as the 
one I had given up to the general, and, in- 
stead of the perpetual noise and traflic of 
the Rue Ecuyere, I had a quiet look-ort on 
those lovely flowers. I felt glad that I had 
| yielded without much remonstrance. 

“T wish I knew why she is ‘ poor Madame 
| Gerder’” I was looking at the flowers 
| again. 

“Madame Leroux! Madame Leroux!” 
the shrillest tone from an unseen 
over the way, “are you come in ?” 

My interest in my flower-looking neigh- 
bor had received a check. I object to loud- 

voiced women, and this was no doubt Ma- 
| dame Gerder. I took up my hat again, and 
| went out for a walk to the old ruined castle. 
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No peace here. A set of boys, small, rag- | 
ved creatures, were collected round one of 
their number declared to be a Prussian spy, 
and they grew so eager and excited in their 
came that they were just proceeding to hang 
him to a branch of one of the trees in the 
castle moat, when the sentry above called to 
them to desist. 

| walked slowly through the town, musing 
over the miseries of war. There was scarce- 
ly a man to be seen in the shops. 

* «J wonder what the next generation of 
Frenchwomen will do for husbands !” 

I had to dine with a friend near the har- 
bor; he was to start for Havre early next 
morning, so I staid with him as long as I 
could. 

Madame Mérand was sitting in her little 
parlor as I passed under the low-browed en- 
trance; she came forward, and herself pre- 
sented me with the key of my new room—a 
most unusual condescension. 

“Monsieur will find his bougie on his 
table.” 

While I groped my way carefully across 
my vast unknown chamber, I saw a light 
opposite in the vine-flower window of Ma- 
dame Gerder. I confess that I am slightly 
inquisitive; not more than most men are, 
perhaps; but I felt a certain amount of satis- 
faction in seeing, when I went up to the win- 
dow, that the curtain of my neighbor’s win- 
dow was not drawn. 

The room was dimly lighted by a single 
candle. A woman was sitting at the table, 
but I could not see her face; it was hidden 
by her hands; but I could see by the shud- 
der that passed over her figure that she was 
crying. It seemed to me that she was dress- 
ed in black. 

“No doubt she has lost a husband or a 
brother in this war—not a son: she can not 
be old enough.” 

It was treasonable to stand there hidden 
by the darkness. I lit my candle, and when 
I went back to the window Madame Gerder 
had drawn the curtain across hers. 

Next day, when I opened my windows, 
Madame Gerder was on the leads watering 
her flowers out of a battered tin mug. Isaw 
in the morning light that her gown was dark 
blue; so I had not guessed rightly at the 
cause of her grief. 

She looked up. No, it was impossible that 
the shrill voice which had jarred my nerves 
belonged to that quiet face—a face not beau- 
tiful according to the vulgar rendering, but 
yet in which, spite of its ordinary features 
and dull complexion, there was to me a 
certain beauty of expression—a steadfast, 
mournful look, as if the earnest soul had 
been set a task almost beyond its strength, 
but, having it set, would not falter or dally 
willfully, though it might faint by the way. 

Here I pulled up my shirt collar and 
smiled. 
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There is a sentimental influence in this 
St. Roque. N.B.—I must remember not to 
come here with Jemima. I should never 
hearsthe last of such folly. I wonder, if 
Jemima had ever married, whether her hus- 
band would have been compelled to keep 
the guard over his words that Ido? Trather 
fancy it is for want of this reserve, or self- 
respect, or whatever it may be called, that 
so many husbands are hen-pecked. A wom- 
an, as I said before, is a charming creature, 
well kept under I think Mr. Milverton is 
very sensible on this subject. You must al- 
ways treat women with kindness and court- 
esy, not so much from any spontaneous feel- 
ing, or because they are only to be ruled by 
conciliation, and, to a great extent, cajol- 
ery; but the man who once lays his heart 
open to a woman and lets her spy out the 
weak places thereof, and then appeals to 
what he imagines are her great qualities, is 
forever after a shorn Samson. She never 
forgets, never spares; she is, in fact, only to 
be governed by absolute authority, so han- 
dled that she fancies that she is pleasing her- 
self; as to high souls, and self-devotion, all 
that kind of thing went out with Sir Charles 
Grandison and his charming Harriet. 

At this moment Madame Gerder looked 
me full in the face. My sentimentalism re- 
turned in full force, and a faint glimmer 
came to me that perhaps there might be an- 
other type of woman in the world than my 
sister, Jemima Ponsonby. 

How young Madame Gerder was!—not 
more than thirty; and yet her forehead was 
lined and her face stamped with anxiety— 
creases that will never wear out, I thought, 
as I watched her retreat across the leads and 
then disappear at the end of them down 
some steps which led, I imagine, into the 
house. 

A small child toddled into the court in its 
night-gown, and immediately the same sharp 
ery of “‘ Madame Leroux! Madame Leroux!” 
set my nerves ajar; it came from the laun- 
dress on the upper story; I felt glad it did 
not belong to my interesting neighbor with 
the quiet face and earnest eyes, 


“Madame Leroux!” a third time, “ why 


do you not listen when there is Victor, en 
chemise and with bare feet, catching frogs 
in the yard ?” 

I had wondered what the little fellow was 
groping for in the further corner among the 
cracked moss-grown stones. 

A stout, rosy-cheeked woman plunged 
suddenly out of the shed that supported the 
leads along one side of the yard, seized Vic- 
tor, and disappeared afain. 

Instead of going down into the salle, I 
stood waiting till Madame Gerder reappeared 
in her little room. Thend left the window 
and went to my breakfast. When I came 


up again she was seated at her table, work- 
ing hard at embroidery. 
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{( went over to Villers that morning; but | 


when I came back, there she was still work- 
I stood at the 
window watching little Victor and his sis- 
ter at play in the yard; but Madame Gerder 
never moved; she seemed unconscious of 
my presence. 

“She will water her flowers in the even- 
ing,’ I thought, and actually I hurried up 
stairs after the table d’héte dinner for the 
chance of seeing her. 

Yes, there she was, tin mug in hand; but 
though I stood all the time at my window, 
she never once looked up or gave me a 
chance of speaking to her. 

I had tired myself at Villers, and besides 
this, I had several letters to write. Why 
will women answer one’s letters so quickly, 
and then write again before one has recoy- 
ered the fatigue of a previous letter? The 
feminine mind is more impatient on this 
subject than on any other, and, considering 
the marvelous productions that issue from 
the feminine pen—breathless sentences wan- 
dering ever so many ways at once—the writ- 
ers should be content with the trouble they 
give their unhappy correspondents in the 
way of reading, without further expecta- 
tion. 

Still I must write to Jemima, though why 
she should fill nearly two pages with an 
account of the cook’s whitlow baffles me. 
I have a respect for cook, and if she suf- 
fers, I am sorry for her; but I can not do 
her any good. I know nothing about whit- 





lows; then why inflict the progress of one | 
I wonder what Jemima would say | 
if I were to write an account of Madame | 


on me? 
Gerder and her flowers! and yet the one sub- 
ject is far more generally interesting than 
the other. 

At this point of my reflections I rouse sud- 
denly, as one rouses in the night from sleep ; 
my eyes go at once, as if a magnet drew them 
there, to the window of my opposite neigh- 
bor. Her light has vanished, and yet she 
has not gone to bed, for the curtain is still 
undrawn. Llook at my watch. Nine o’clock 


.—not likely she would go to bed so soon; 


but what a strangely late hour for a young 
woman to go out walking alone! Perhaps 
she embroiders for some of the shops, and 
has gone to take her work home; and then 
I remember how punctually every shop in 
St. Roque closes at eight o’clock. 

“Tm an old fool to notice and dwell on 


every little incident about this woman. 


What is she tome? Besides, I saw a ring 
on her finger, and I have always set myself 
against widows, an@ there is plainly no 
Monsieur Gerder in the case.” 

In five minutes I reach the Place St. 
Pierre, and while Fk pace up and down smok- 
ing my cigar beneath the vast darkness of 
the church, I think how exquisite its fléche 
must look silvered by bright moonlight. 


But as there is no moon, and the streets are 
deserted —St. Roque is a most surprising 
town in the way of early going to roost—] 
go back to the Hétel Ste. Barbe. My land- 
lady does not come forward to say good- 
night. I glance at the parlor, and catch 4 
glimpse of Madame Mérand sitting erect, 
with an awful countenance. The little erin. 
ging Dupont stands before her, hat in hand. 
with drooping shoulders, his whole attitude 
suggestive of a whipped spaniel. 

“Defend me from marriage,” I think, as | 
go up stairs. 

When I got fairly into my room I saw }e- 
fore I lit my candle that my neighbor had 
returned. There she sat, her bonnet in her 
lap, her face not hidden in her hands, but 
her grief plainly to be seen as the light fell 
on her. My sympathy carried me out of all 
reserve. I stood watching her sorrow— 
sometimes, an agonizing burst of tears, her 
handkerchief pressed to her eyes, while her 
body quivered with sobs, and then, as she 
quieted, a deep hushed stillness that seemed 
to me like despair. 

Once I found myself opening the window. 
I suppose I was actually going across the 
leads to comfort her. 

“Don’t be an impulsive fool, John Pon- 
sonby!” The family name brought back 
the calm judgment that is said to go with it. 
I resolutely drew the curtains across my 
windows and lit my candle. 

When I looked over the way, just before 
going to bed, my neighbor’s light was out. 





il. 


It was very absurd, of course, but I have 
generally found that one’s self-reproach less- 
ens if one communicates it, and, as I said 
before, this article is strictly anonymous; 
therefore I confess, without defense or res- 
ervation, spite of its absurdity, that my last 
thought when I went to bed was Madame 
Gerder, and when I waked next morning it 
seemed also natural that my first thought 
was-of her. 

There she was watering her flowers, with 
the same steadfast, gentle look in her eyes I 
noticed yesterday. 

I opened my window and I coughed. Vic- 
tor and his sister, in one of the intervals of 
frog-hunting, heard the cough and looked 
up. They pointed their fat fingers, and 
cried, “V’l& un M’sieur Anglais, tiens que 
e’est dréle.” 

But Madame Gerder never looked off her 
flowers. I was glad of this. Children are 
sweet innocents, I don’t doubt, to their 
mothers, and I do not dislike them myself, 
clean, and under the care of a respectable 
nurse, who knows how to check their silly 
little speeches; but my ears were tingling 
and my face was hot. 

Why should it be droll to be an English- 
man? or do these begrimed little idiots 
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mean that there is any thing droll about 
me? “Bah! bah!’ as my landlady says; 
they want whipping. 

My landlady’s name suggested a vent for 
the curiosity which tormented me. Curiosi- 
ty is not the wor 1; it was rather a friendly 
sympathy with this poor widow, and a wish, 
if that were possible, to relieve her sorrow. 

I will say for Madame Mérand that she 
must be a very clever woman, and she must 
be also that which clever women are not al- 
ways—an excellent economizer of time. She 
has always time to speak to me in a collect- 
ed and gracious manner, even when I see the 
chef looming white in the distance beside 
the great trough in the court-yard, or Ferdi- 
nand, the head gar¢on, standing at the door 
of the salle & manger, both frenzied with 
eagerness to get the mistress’s ear. I am 
always sorry when I interfere with the chef; 
he is a genius in his way; his vol-au-vents 
and his chapon aux truffes are’ triumphs 
which no ordinary mind could achieve. He 


is a good-looking fellow too, especially in | 


his spotless white costume ; but Ferdinand 
I have in aversion. He is always in a bus- 
tle, and he has twice in his officious haste 
spilled soup over me, and then drawn the 
attention of the whole table d@héte to the 
fact by his vociferations of surprise and re- 
gret. He was chattering as fast as he could 
at the parlor door when I reached it, asking 
for a holiday, I think. 


Madame Mérand heard my steps before | 


she saw me, 


“Va-t-en paresseux,” in such a deep, stern 


voice that I started, and congratulated my- 
self on not being Monsieur Dupont. 

Ferdinand disappeared so suddenly that 
to this day I can not imagine what became 
of him. 


“Madame,” I said, with a lower bow than | 
usual—for, in spite of the smile that greeted | 


me, that “ Va-t-en paresseux” had made me 


you mentioned to me as Madame Gerder? 


I wished I had held my tongue. Ma-}| 
dame’s eyes opened widely—dear me! what 
great, black, staring things they are, and | 





how very rudely women can stare! 


then her smile broadened till it seemed to| has not been simultaneous. 
lam going too far. Ihave only to look round 

I suppose I reddened. I certainly pulleé| in England, and the amount of patchwork I 
my collarup. It is not the sort of thing one | shall find in marriage compared with the 
expects when one pays one’s bill weekly, | | perfect seamless garment boys and girls 
| dream of and novels picture, and I stop. I 
was stopped at this point, not in reasoning, 
but in reality. A very fat man, with his 
legs wide apart and his hat in his hand, 
smiling till his face looked like the moon at 


reach me, and tell me I was a fool. 


and gives as little trouble as possible, that 


one’s landlady should venture to laugh be- 
sause one asks 4 simple question. Insolent | 
old vixen!—for she is much older than she | 


looks, I know. 


“Madame Gerder is very unhappy, mon- 
sieur. Her husband has gone away from 
her, and she can give no reason for his de- 


parture.” 


ble, though I confess to disappointment— 
“T thought she was a widow.” 

“Tf she were, she would not grieve so 
much.” Madamespoke ironically, I thought. 

“ Why so, madame ?” 

“Monsieur should be as good a judge as 
I am.” Madame tried to speak politely. 
“There is nothing so valuable as that which 
we can not have. Death will turn lead or 
tinsel into fine gold. Death in life is another 
matter, monsieur, is it not?” 

The last words were spoken with a senti- 
ment I had not thought my landlady capa- 
ble of. 

She looked sad, almost subdued, as if she 


| would have liked to prolong our talk; but I 


was not in a mood to talk sentiment with 
Madame Mérand. She had laughed at me, 
and I do not easily forget when a woman 
laughs atme. My idea of a woman is sweet- 
ness, gentleness, an incapacity for giving 
pain; and it is extremely painful for me to 
feel that I have made myself ridiculous. 

I walked down the Rue Notre Dame, and 
then on and on, till I found myself beyond 
the octroi, and very near La Maladrerie. I 
took no heed of my way or of the people I 
met; I was deep in pondering this story of 
Madame Gerder. 

Here was Madame Mérand, with a temper 
which even I trembled to provoke, and her 
husband appeared content to abide with 
her, while this gentle, sweet creature, who 
looked so full of love, was deserted. 

And Madame Gerder must have been mar- 
ried for herself: she looked as if she had been 
always poor and industrious. I had watched 


| the deftness with which her needle sped in 
| and out of her embroidery, the neatness and 


order of her room. 

“What pretext could a man find for de- 
serting such a woman ?” 

There was only one—he was a Frenchman, 


and therefore fickle. No wonder the poor 
tremble in my boots—“‘can you tell me| woman grieved —though why women do 
what is the matter with the young woman 


grieve, and try to bring back fellows of 


| that kind, is to me always incomprehensi- 
ble. Can’t they or won’t they see that the 
They have 
chosen unsuitably. No length of union will 
and | lever make two souls one where the fusion 
But hoid—I 


| mistake has been on their side ? 


the full, stood in my path. 


“Pardon, monsieur! Bon jour, monsieur! 


Ah! it is warm, is it not, for walking ?” 


Monsieur Le Petit, the respectable hair- 


“ Ah!”-—I spoke as indifferently as possi-| dresser of the Rue St. Jean, wiped his shin- 
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ing bald head with his bright orange hand- 
kerchief. 

“Well,” said I, “I had not thought about 
the heat, Monsieur Le Petit.” 

“Tiens!’—the astute hair-cutter put his | 
parrot nose on one side, and looked at me 
out of his long brown eyes—“ tiens! and 
yet in the country which monsieur inhabits 
there is, I am told, no sunshine—almost al- 
ways fog.” 

“Not quite so bad; but I did not mean to 
say it is not hot, Monsieur Le Petit, only I 
had not felt it.” 

“Aha!’—his face twitched—“ monsieur 
is, perhaps, thinking of the war, and the 
disgrace which an infamous tyranny has 
brought to France. Ah, mon Dieu! for me, 
monsieur, I eat not, I sleep not. Ihave no 
sons, but I see all round me sorrow and dis- | 
tress. There is hardly a home in St. Roque 
which the cursed war has not desolated.” 

A thought crossed my mind. Had this 
missing husband joined the army ? 

“To you know any one of the name of 
Gerder ?” I asked, and became at once aware 
that I had looked sheepish in asking. 

The hair-dresser’s eyes kindled; his nose 
quivered like the nose of a hungry spaniel. 

“ Aha! monsieur has heard of that affair. 
Ma foi, but it’s a horror, a scandal of the 
most dreadful, that a young woman, quiet, 
unoffending, gentille, what will you—if she 
only knew how to coiffer herself—should be 
so suddenly left by her husband. Monsieur 
is acquainted with the poor young woman ? 
It is sad, is it not, monsieur ?” 

He was in such a quiver of curiosity that 
I stiffened. It seemed as if every one was 
prying into my thoughts this morning. 

“No, I have no acquaintance with Ma- 
dame Gerder. I have heard of her grief. I 
thought her husband might have joined the 
army.” 

“Of his own will, monsieur?” The hair- 
dresser laid his finger along his very mova- 
ble nose, and winked his sly brown eyes. 
“Monsieur, to join the army willingly at 
this time would be the act of a hero, and 
Gerder is not a hero: he is a dancing-mas- 
ter. He has run away from war; he has not 
gone to meet it. That is my opinion. I be- 
lieve he has gone to London.” 

“Gone to London, and left his wife here 
to starve!” I checked myself, for the hair- 
dresser’s curious eyes were fixed on me. 

“Plait-il, monsieur, but a woman who} 
can sew and embroider need not starve. | 
Madame Gerder is unhappy, but she has not 
a large appetite. No, she will not starve. | 
Au revoir, monsieur.” 

It seemed to me that when my fat little | 
friend put his hat on after his farewell bow, | 
he clapped his hand on' the pocket of his | 
breeches. 

“These Frenchmen are monkeys,” [| 
thought. “The little glutton—I’m sure 


| 
| 


he is a glutton—he imagined I meant to 
appeal to his liberality.” 
IV, 

It was the fourth day since I had giyey 
up my room, and the general of division 
had gone back to his quarters, and I might 
have gone back to mine, but these back- 
windows had become too interesting. And 
yet each day had been a repetition of the 
first: flower- watering by my pale, dark- 
eyed neighbor on the leads; frog-hunting 
by those chubby, seldom-washed urchins in 
the yard; constant. stitching in the day- 
time; then the mysterious night errand: 
and then sobs and tears, and perplexed sym- 
pathy from myself. 

“Why does she only ery at night ?” 

I stood thinking. Jemima takes pleas- 
ure in saying men are slow-witted, and 
that I am especially dull in piecing facts 
together. "It may be so, but the conelu- 
sions to which this rapid female piecing 
leads are so often distorted and impossible 
that I prefer my own slower way. I had 
gone on thinking that Madame Gerder put 
a constraint on herself, and only allowed 
herself to cry at bed-time, as we let a fount- 
ain play at.stated hours. 

“Something happens to grieve her while 
she is out.” The thought flitted itself into 
my mind with such weight and precision 
that I felt it had reason in it. I stood wait- 
ing, as I often do, to see what would follow, 
Jemima never understands this system. She 
thinks me dull and stupid, when I am only 
trying to let my thoughts turn themselves 
round. 

“ Why not see where she goes ?” 

The table @héte dinner-bell had rung, 
and I was just going down. It was sur- 
prising how little interest I took in that 
which went on around me. I am nota noy- 
el-reader. I consider fiction unworthy the 
attention of a reasonable man, and perhaps 
for this reason I attach extra importance to 
the events of life, but I felt as if I were go- 
ing to begin a fresh chapter of an interest- 
ing book when I once more went back to 
my bedroom. There was mystery in the 
affair which made, my ears tingle. What 
would Jemima or any of my friends say if 
they knew that steady, quiet I contem- 
plated any thing so out of the usual routine 
of life as that of following a woman of 
whom I knew nothing when she went out 
alone in the evening? I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I am not afraid of 
Jemima. If I were afraid, I should never 
tell her any thing which she might be likely 
to laugh at. 

It seemed as if it never would grow dusk 
this evening. I had resolved to stay in my 
room instead of taking my usual stroll: it 
was better not to risk the chance of miss- 
ing Madame Gerder. I could not look out 
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of window even. I felt as if my purpose 

were written on my face; and although my | 
neighbor seldom raised her head from that 

incessant stitching, still she might find out | 
that I was watching her, and so possibly 

might give up the evening errand. 

Madame Leroux, too, the mother of the 
little frog-hunters, had been in the yard | 
lately, and had stared very inquisitively at | 
my windows. I was resolved she should 
not have the chance of saying an English- | 
man was “droll.” Droll! Such a misplaced | 
term altogether. Call us dull, monotonous, 
sober-sided, but it is impossible that there | 
can be any thing ridiculous in the calm de- | 
corum of a well-bred Englishman; for to | 
my mind a well-bred man never betrays | 
either surprise or admiration, or any of the 
more feminine impulses which give room 
for ridicule in spectators. 

I tried to read, but my book had no power 
to fix my attention ; it lay on the table while | 
I sat upright in my chair: there was no 
union between us. I got up and walked | 
about. I had not felt such a restless excite- 
ment to get rid of time since my first pan- | 
tomime, or perhaps later on. Ah me! in 
that shamefaced, hobbledehoy period, so full | 
of delight and smarting, when I used to long | 
for the one evening of the week when I 
might call on Muriel Rose! Poor, sweet, 
fickle Muriel! It always has puzzled me how 
a fair fragile creature, with a name as pretty 
as herself, could marry as she did—Muriel 
Bull! And Bull was such a blockhead! 

This thought of my old love helped me. 
I had taken eare to find out the name of the 
street in which Madame Gerder’s house 
stood; and a little while before her usual 
starting-time I buttoned up my coat, slouch- 
ed my wide-awake over my eyes, and went 
to find the Rue Puits d’Amour, the street at 
the back of the Hotel Ste. Barbe. 

At this distance of time I can not say why 
I thus disguised myself. I suppose my feel- 
ings had got overwrought by the suspense. 
I am inclined to this thought by the cir- 
cumstance of having recalled that Muriel 





Rose story—one of the rare points in my | 


life in which I seem to myself ridiculous. I 
rather fancy I wrote verses at that time; I 
know I made some half a dozen, all ending 
with the same line, “Oh, Muriel Rose!” 
And one of the rhymes I am positive was 
“nose,” and another ‘‘sloes ;” for Muriel had 
dark blue eyes. 
herself away! I believe I ought to be glad. 
She had grown immensely fat when I saw 


Silly girl, how she threw | 


was difficult to see her in the darkness. On 
she went till we came out in the Place St. 

tienne, then she twisted round so suddenly 
that we nearly came face to face. I pre- 
tended to go on a few steps lest she should 
detect me; but as I glanced over my shoul- 
der I saw she was diving down a narrow 
turning on the left. I only followed just in 
time. She sped along like a dart, except 


| that she turned and wound in and out so 


constantly that I had lost all count of where- 
abouts I was, when she stopped, and then 
disappeared. 

I did not know myself this evening. In- 
stead of hesitating or demurring, I followed 
blindly into the darkness where I had last 
seen madame. It was an open passage, full 
of bad smells, and as dark as the street out- 
side. 

“My good friend,” said I to myself, “ you 
are in a rash mood to-night; you may lose 
your watch and your purse just for the sake 
of idle curiosity. What would— Hang it! 
my life’s my own ; I don’t live for my watch, 
or for Jemima. I will know where Madame 
Gerder goes.” 

I had just announced this resolution when 
I stumbled against the stairs. I stretched 
out my hand, and found a baluster. A door 
above me opened, and then was gently 
closed. This was discouraging ; for although 
I had been capable of tracking Madame 
Gerder, I could not listen through a key- 
hole. This was what I told myself as I be- 
gan to mount the stairs. I went very slow- 
ly; the stairs were old, and they creaked, 
and somehow it is not easy to go up a 
strange staircase in utter darkness without 
stopping now and then to feel your way. 

At last I came to an end—at least the 
| stairs did. I looked about, but there was 
no glimmer of light from any of the doors, 
| Which I guessed must be beside me—no 
| sound of voices. 
| It seemed to me as if another self more 
| like Jemima rebuked me. 
| “You're a fool, John Ponsonby,” it said, 
in a sharp, cutting voice; “and you’ve not 
only made yourself ridiculous, but you’ve 
done it for nothing.” 

I felt glad it was dark, my face had grown 
so hot. I stood listening. 

Hark! What was that—a cough? Yes, 

a decided cough, and then a snarling, snap- 
ping voice. 
| Icould not make out words; but I felt 
| sure there were speakers not far off, and 
that they were above me. 


her last ; her eyes were scarcely visible, and | I groped cautiously, and presently found 


her nose was red at the tip. 


some more stairs on my right hand, more 


All this time I was waiting in the Rue | like a ladder than stairs; but I went up con- 


Puits d@’Amour, opposite the house which I | fidently, for the voices grew more and more 


fancied was Madame Gerder’s. 


distinct. As I mounted, light shone through 


Yes, here she was coming out of the shab- | long chinks above me, and when I reached 
by doorway in her dark cloak, so dark that, | the uneven floor at the top of the ladder 
as she turned swiftly down the street, it| I saw that I had got to the roof, and that 
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this was merely a grenier boarded off. No | 


need to listen at the key-hole. Quiet as the 


voice was, its earnestness made each word | 


distinct. 

“But, Achille, it is not so long; if thou 
wouldst return to-morrow, thy absence 
might be explained, and thy pupils might 
be recovered.” 

“Bah! bah! bah! thou art a fool, Eugé- 
nie—a selfish fool too. What! for the gain 
of a few franes—for at my first lesson I 


should be captured—thou wouldst risk the | 


liberty, possibly the life, of thy husband! 
Ciel! what egotists these women are—true 
monsters of egotism! To spare thy finge rsa} 
few stitches thou wouldst send me to face | 
these Prussian devils, for they are not men. 
And I tell thee, Eugénie, I could never stand 
to be shot at; and why should I? I have 
good legs, and I should put them to the use 
for which they were given me, ind then I 
shoulil be disgraced—what do I‘ know ?— 
shot dead, for running away. Ahi!” 

He seemed to smother his head in terror. 

“No, no; it is not for that. Oh, Achille, 





my husband” (there was a sob in Madame | 


Gerder’s voice), “only come back to me, 
or let me stay here with thee. 
work just as hard. 
for.” 


“ 


It is not that I grieve 


sétise!” he snapped like an angry cur. 
“ What is it, then? 
love. Parbleu! love cares for the welfare of 
the thing loved, not its own. I am very 
well here. I lie in bed, it is true, but I 
have plenty of tobacco, and I fiave some feu- 
illetons, and I am in general content with 
the food thou bringest. I tell thee Iam con- 
tent; it is only thy tormenting disposition 
which disturbs my life.” 

“Life!” and then she drew a deep breath. 
It seemed to me that she must be having a 
hard fight to keep down her contempt. Not 
a bit of it. On she went again: 


“ Achille, my beloved—idol of my heart— | 


listen tome. I believe thou wilt be as safe 
in our own apartment as here. 
bands are not torn from their wives. I have 
questioned and inquired, and I am sure of 
what I say. 


Kiss me, Achille. I do not mean it as re- 
proach—I could not.” 
“Ah,morbleu! No,madame. Akiss! Go 


. | 
away. I say, get up from thy knees, croco- 


dile—get out of my sight; and to-morrow 
when thou bringest my supplies, leave them 
at the door. Dost thou hear? The door 
will be closed—bolted. Understandest thou, 


it is not for nothing thou hast insulted thy | 


husband and thy master.” 
One more faint “ Achille ;” 
eration drowned it. 
the flooring, which seemed more spacious 
than the landing below, and presently, as I 
expected, a door was cautiously opened and 


but his vocif- 


I will | 


All again egotism, thy | 


Other hns- | 


Is it not better to take this lit- | 
tle risk than to lie here useless and idle ? | 


I groped farther along 


shut, and Madame Gerder glided down j; 
the darkness. 

I waited till I could no longer hear her 
| footsteps; but I had to put a strong eon. 
straint on myself. Iso longed to give the 
miserable coward in this grenier the 
tisement he deserved ! 
| When I reached the street I was fairly 
puzzled. I fancy I must have made the ciy- 
cuit of St. Roque in my efforts after the Hote] 
Ste. Barbe; but I reached it at last. Whey 
I got to my room Madame Gerder’s window 
was curtained for the night. 


hto 


chas- 


Wi, 

“A letter for monsieur.” 

I went tothe curtained door and took t] 
letter from the femme de chambre. 

I was going to pocket it till breakfast- 
time. It was, of course, from Jemima, and 
would keep, and I wanted to watch for iny 
neighbor’s appearance among her flowers— 
as yet her window remained curtained—)ut 
}even a hasty glance showed that the letter 
was not in Jemima’s handwriting. 

I opened it at once. It was from the very 
friend I had dined with only a fortnight ago 
on the eve of his departure for Havre. He 
writes from Havre now. He has mislaid or 
| lost his passport, and is “in a fix,” he says; 
| because he speaks with a decided Yorkshire 
twang, and has a silky black beard, the fact 
lof his being an Englishman is doubted. 
| Knowing that I have some acquaintance 
| with the authorities here, he asks me in char- 
|ity to go over to him without delay. I can 
go by the Arne steamer, he says, which ob- 
viates all changes on the way. He knows 
he is asking a great favor, but what can 
lhe do? 


| “Confound him!” 
| 


ue 


| 
| 


I look over the way. 
The window has been opened, but the cur- 
tain remains drawn. I fear my neighbor is 
ill, and my heart aches; and then my blood 
boils over with rage as I think of the little 
|coward yonder, smoking as he lies reading 
the foul trash he calls “ feuilletons.” 

“Tf I start by the boat at once, I may get 
back by the train this evening.” 

Really, for a man of my deliberate habits, 
I planned all this with amazing dispatch. 

Though I had spent some time in St. 
Roque, I had never had the curiosity to go 
land inspect the miserable little steamer that 
plies daily down the Arne, and then across 
the mouth of the Seine to Havre. There 
are circumstances in every one’s life which 
are treated of best in gaps, and my voyage 
in the Arne steamer is one of these. I will 
simply state that we carried about a score 
| of Norman peasants, chiefly women, a couple 
of cows, some sheep, and a large family of 
pigs, and that the boat rolled horribly when 
we reached the mouth of the Arne. After 
‘this I will only add that by the time I 
reached Havre, or “ Avver,” as a British lady 
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it Fraseati called it, I was not in a mood to 
return to St. Roque the same afternoon. 


and was at the landing-place when I reached 
it. Ido not think I ever felt so cross in my 
ife, To have been dragged away in the 


midst of the most interesting adventure Ir 
had ever chanced on, to have endured those |e 
words. 


three hours of disgust and anguish, for the 
sake of seeing a man grinning at me from 
the quay and calling me “a capital fel- 
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* Madame,” I said, “ pardon me”—I seemed 


to know the way to her heart by instinet- 
My friend had actually found his passport, | “‘ 
band ?” 


is any thing the matter with your hus- 


She gave me such a look! There was 


keen inquiry and despair, and for a moment 


evolt, but this only for an instant. The 
ffort to speak brought tears along with her 


“They have taken him, monsieur. My 


Achille is dragged away to die with the 


low!” army.” 


I got rid of him at last on the plea of a 
headache, and then I walked out of Frascati 
and sat down on the beach. 


In the quiet, cool spot I had chosen, with | ¢ 


the vast empty sea before me, I went over | « 
in thought the little drama of the previous | ¢ 
night, and I asked myself if it was really I, 
myself, John Ponsonby, gray-haired and re- 
spectable, who had so acted. Had I really 
followed a woman to a strange house, and 
actually listened to her conversation? If I 
had been capable of wearing a paper collar 
I think it might have ignited, so sudden 
and intense was the heat of my face and | 
ny ears. | 

I got up and walked about. 

“ This place is much hotter than St. Roque. 
I shall go back by the first train to-morrew.” 


selves, but they nearly choked me. 
it not be the best possible event in Madame 


The words came of them- 
Would 


“T trust not.” 


verder’s life if her miserable, cowardly sneak 
f a husband were put out of the way with 
is little delay as possible? But common- 


sense had no chance with sympathy against 
such eyes as Madame Gerder’s. They pierced 
me through with their agony of sorrow. 


“Monsieur is English,” she said, clasping 


her hands, “ but monsieur can tell me wheth- 
er I could follow my husband if he goes on 
to Paris ?” 


“T fear not, madame. Very soon, I be- 


lieve, the capital will be so hemmed in that 
ingress or egress will be alike impossible. 
But, madame, if you will point out any way 
in which I can serve you, I shall be grate- 


| ful.” 


VI. | 

It seemed like going home as the train 
sped on between the brilliant fruited trees 
of the orchards. When I came in sight of 
the low flat meadows with tall poplar fringes 
that surround the many-spired city of St. 
Roque, what a contrast to the noisy bustle 
of Havre, with its streets full of soldiers and 
disorder! , 

The railway station is not far from the 
I saw a crowd there, and I asked 
aman in a blouse what was going on. 

“Only a fresh levy gone off by train— | 
more food for the Prussian guns,” he said, 
sturdily 

I turned away; I began to wish myself 
back in England. 

The street that leads back into St. Roque 
is full of old gray houses, with here and 
there a grating under an arched doorway, 
showing a glimpse of color and verdure, trim- 
ly kept flower beds, backed by creeping 
plants and clustering vines. 

Happy homes inside these old walls, and 
each one had to yield its victim for this ac- 
cursed war. 

The street had looked empty when I turn- 
ed into it, but suddenly under a recessed 
doorway I came upon a woman in a dark 
cloak. 

She had not heard my footsteps. She 
leaned with her face against the hard stones; 
but she was not crying. 

I had no time for reflection. 
Madame Gener. 
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Caserne. 


I saw it was 


She smiled, though tears came fast stream- 
ing over her pale face. I have rarely seen 
a woman look attractive in tears—Madame 
Gerder was charming. 

“ Monsieur is very kind”—a little courtesy 
here—“ I don’t know how tothank him; but 
no one but the good God can help me now. 
Ah, if I can only get to my husband! He is 
not used to be roughly treated, monsieur. 
If they will only let me do what I can for 
him, that is all I hope for, monsieur—all I 


| want; but I thank you always from the bot- 


tom of my heart.” 

A thought came to me. 

“You would like to follow your husband 
to Rouen ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

I hurried back to the station, and learned 
when the next departure would be for Li- 
sieux. I dared not offer money to Madame 
Gerder—something in her face forbade it 
but she looked grateful when I put the rail- 
way ticket in her hand, and bade her God- 
speed. 

I wonder whether that miserable little 
husband was glad to see her sweet face 
again, and whether he came alive out of the 
war? When I next visit St. Roque—and I 
think it will be soon—I must learn these facts 
from Madame Mérand or my fat friend, Mon- 
sieur Le Petit. I often wonder what will 
happen should I find Madame Gerder a 
widow. She is the most interesting wom- 
an I have ever seen—there is no doubt 
about it. 
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“WE OAMF, WITH FISHING LINE AND KOD, 
MY BLUE-EYED MAY AND I.” 


Oh, how her merry laugh rang out, 
Startling the birds above! 

And I forgot the shining fish 
While whispering words of love. 

And how the sunlight, falling through 
The tangled web of green, 

Came trembling down to crown her head 
My blue-eyed May, my queen! 


Benxeata the quivering arch of leaves Ah! years have passed since,then, and she 


Where sunlight flickered through, Hath with them passed away; 

While birds sang merry songs of love, But nature smiles no whit the less 
Each to its mate so true, For troubled hearts each day! 

Where just below the mossy bank The leaves, the birds, the bank, the brook. 
The laughing stream flowed by, Their missions still fulfill; 

We came, with fishing line and rod, But memory only cheers my heart, 


My blue-eyed May and I. And Keeps me happy still, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


KENSINGTON PALACE CHAPEL. 
\ EANWHILE Dolly, who has been look- 


ing for Rhoda in vain, stands alone in 
the pew, listening to the opening exhorta- 
tion, and at the same time wandering along- 
side of it, as she used to do when she and 
Rhoda were little girls at Paris long ago. 
Her thoughts run somewhat in this fashion. 
“Toner life,” thinks Dolly. “‘ What is inner 
life? George sayshe knows. John Morgan 
makes it all into the day’s work and being 
tired. Aunt Sarah says it is repentance. 
Robert won’t even listen tome when I speak 
of it. Have I got it? WhatamtI?” Dol- 
ly wonders if she is sailing straight off to 
heaven at that moment in the big cushioned 
pew, or if the ground will open and swallow 
it up one day, like the tents of Korah and 
Abiram. This is what she is at that instant 
—so she thinks at least: Some whitewashed 


walls, a light through a big window ; John | 


Morgan’s voice echoing in an odd melan- 


choly way, and her own two hands lying on | 


the cushion before her. Nothing more: she 
can go no farther at that minute toward 
“the eternal fact upon which man may 
front the destinies and the immensities.” 


So Dolly at the outset of life, at the be- | 


ginning of the longest five years of her life, 
stands in the strangers’ great pew in Ken- 
sington Palace Chapel—a young Pharisee, 


perhaps, but an honest one, speculating | 


upon the future, making broad her phylac- 
teries; and with these, strange flashes of 


OLD KENSINGTON. 


KENSINGTON. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


| self-realization that came to puzzle her all 
| her life long—standing opposite the great 
| prayer-books, with all the faded golden 
| Stamps of lions and unicorns. It was te 
please her brother George that Dolly had 
come to church this Saints’ Day. What 
wouldn’t she have done to please him? 
Through all his curious excursions of feeling 
he expected her always to follow, and Dolly 
tried to follow as she was expected. ; 

“For our creation, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life,” the reader ran on. 
Dolly was ready enough to be grateful for 
all these mercies, only she thought that out- 
of-doors, in the gardens, she would have felt 
as grateful as she did now; and she again 
wondered why it was better to tender 
thanks in a mahogany box with red stuff- 
ings, out of a book, instead of out of her 
heart,in the open air. “Can this be be- 
cause I have no inner life?” thought Dolly, 
with her vacant eyes fixed on the clergy- 
man. <A bird’s shadow flitted across the 
sun-gleam on the floor. Dolly looked up 
and saw the branch of the tree through the 
great window, and the blue depths shining, 
dazzling and dominant. Then the girl 
pushed her hand across her eyes, and tried 
to forget other thoughts as she stood read- 
ing out of the big brown  prayer-book. 
Dolly’s gloves had fallen over the side of the 
pew, and were lying in the oak-matted pas- 
sage-place, at the feet of a little country 
cook-maid from one of the kitchens of the 
Palace, who alternately stared down at the 
gray gloves and up at the young lady. The 
little cook, whose mistress was away, had 
wandered in to the sound of the bell, and 
sat there with her rosy cheets like some rus- 
set apple that had fallen by chance into a 
faded reliquary belonging to a sumptuous 
shrine. Was it because it was Saturday, 
Dolly wondered, that she could not bring 


| her heart to the altar ?—that the little chapel 


did not seem to her much more than an alle- 
gory? Areroyal chapels only echoes and al- 
legories? Do people go there to pray real 
prayers, to long passionately, with beating 
hearts? Have dried-up tears ever fallen 
upon the big pages of the old books with 
their curling ¢’s and florid s’s?—books in 
whose pages King George the Third still 
rules over a shadowy realm, Queen Char- 
lotte heads the Royal Family! 

Dolly had started away from her vague 
excursions when the Epistle ended. “ Of 
| the tribe of Zabulon twelve thousand ; of the 
| tribe of Joseph twelve thousand; of the tribe 
of Benjamin twelve thousand.”...... It seemed 
to Dolly but a part of the state and the cer- 
emony that oppressed her. As the armies 
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passed before her, she seemed to hear the 
chant of the multitude, to follow the endless 
processions of the elect filing past with the 
seals on their triumphant brows, the white 
robes and palms in their extended hands! 

But listen: what is this? John Morgan 
thundered out the long lists of the tribes ; 
but his voice softened as he came to the 
well-loved Gospel of the day: ‘ Blessed are 
the poor, for theirs is the kingdom; blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted ; blessed are the merciful, the pure, 
the peace-makers 

“ Are these the real tribes upon earth for 
whom the blessing is kept? Am I of the 
tribe of the merciful, of the peace-makers ?” 
Dolly asked herself again. ‘How can I 
make peace ?—t here is noone angry,” thought 
the girl; “and I’m sure no one has ever 
done me any harm to be forgiven, except 
except Mr. Raban, when he spoke to Aunt 
Sarah so eruelly about George. Ought I to 
forgive that?” thought the sister, and yet 
she wished she had not spoken so un- 
kindly 

When the end came there was a rustle. 
The old ladies got up off their knees, the 
curtains stirred in the big Dugald Dalgetty 
pew: Dolly was to meet John Morgan in the 
outer room, but the old clerk gave her a mes- 
sage to say that Mr. Morgan had gone to the 
chaplain’s, and would meet her in the clock 
court of the Palace. 

“There was a gentleman asking for him 
just a minute by,” said the old clerk. 

So Dolly, instead of filing off with the rest 
of the congregation, went sweeping along 
the dark vaulted passages with the sunlight 
at either end—a gray maiden floating in the 
shade. 

Dolly’s dress was demure enough: for 
though she liked bright colors, by some odd 
scruples she denied herself the tints she 
liked. If she scmetimes wore a rose or a 
blue ribbon, ii was Lady Sarah who bought 
them, and who had learned of late to like 
roses and blue ribbons by proxy. Otherwise 
she let Dolly come, go, dress as she liked 
best; and so the girl bought herself cheap 
gray gowns and economical brown petti- 
coats: luckily she could not paint her pret- 
ty cheeks brown, nor her bright hair gray. 
Sometimes Rhoda had proposed that they 
should dress in black with frill caps and 
crosses, but this Aunt Sarah peremptorily 
refused to permit. Lady Sarah was a clever 
woman, with a horror of attitudinizing, and 
some want of artistic feeling. The poor peo- 
ple whom she visited, Rhoda herself, soon 
discovered the futility of any of the little 
performances they sometimes attempted for 
Lady Sarah’s benefit. 


Dolly was utterly unconscious. She could 
afford to be herself, and to say herself out to 
Aunt Sarah. She had never been repulsed, 
and had no mistrust. 
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Dolly stepped out from the dark passa 
into the Palace court-yard, with its dim ties 


of windows, its sentinel, its brasses shi; — 


the old doorways standing at prim intervals 
with knobs and iron bells, which may 
pulled to-day, but which seem to echo 
hundred years ago, as they ring across ¢) 
Dutch court. The little cook -maid Was 
peeping out of her kitchen door, and gay; 
kind little smile. Some one else was w 


iy 


ing, pacing up and down that quiet plac 
where footsteps can be heard echoing in ¢],, 
stillness. But as Dolly advanced she dis 
covered that it was not John Morgan, as shy 
imagined. The gentleman, who had reache 
the end of his walk, now turned, came to 
ward her, looking absently to the right an 
the left. It was the very last person in t] 
world she had expected or wished to see. | 
was Frank Raban, with his pale face, wh 
stopped short when he saw her. They ha 
not met since that day when he had talke: 
so strangely. 

If Dolly looked as if she was a little sor 
to see Mr. Raban, Mr. Raban also looked as 
if he had rather not have met Dolly. H: 
gave a glance round, but there was no way 
by which he could avoid her, unless he was 
prepared, like harlequin in the pantomim« 
to take a somersault and disappear throug] 
one of the many windows. There was 1 
help for it. They both came forward. 

“ How do you do, Miss Vanborough ?” saix 
Raban, gravely, holding out his hand, and 
thinking of the last time they had met. 

“How do you do?” said Dolly, coldly, just 
giving him her fingers. Then melting a lit 
tle, as people do who have been overstifi 
“Have you seen George lately ? how is he? 
said Dolly, more forgivingly. 

Raban looked surprised. “He is quit 
well Don’t you—has he not He inter- 
rupted himself, and then he went on, looking 
a little confused: “Iam only in town for at 
hour or two. I have been calling at John 
Morgan’s, and they sent me here to find him. 
Shall I find Lady Sarah at home this after- 
noon ?” 

Dolly flushed up. In a moment all her 
coldness was gone. Something in his man- 
ner made her suspect that all was not well 
“Tt is something more about George,” she 
said, frightened, and she fixed her two cir- 
cling eyes upon the man. Why was he for- 
ever coming—evil messenger of ill tidings 
She guessed it, she felt it, she seemed to have 
some second-sight as regards Raban. She 
almost hated him. A minute ago she had 
thought she could forgive him. 

Dolly’s cheeks flushed in vain, her eyes 
flashed harmless lightning. 

“Yes, it is about your brother,” said the 
young man, looking away. “TI have at last 
been able to make that arrangement to help 
him, as Lady Sarah wished. It has taker 
me some time and some trouble ;” and with- 
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out another word he turned and walked | days, modest dependencies of the Palace, 

away toward the passage. quaint-roofed, with slanting bricks and tiles, 
I think this was the first time Dolly had | and natrow panes, from whence autumnal 

ever been snubbed in all her life, except by avenues could be descried. 

George, and that did not count. There is a side-door leading from Palace 
A furtive, quick, yet hesitating footstep Green to Kensington Gardens. Within the 

(utters after Frank. “Mr. Raban,”’ says door stands an old stone summer-house, 


Miss Vanborough. which is generally brimming over with lit- 
He stopped. tle children, who for many years past have 
“[ did not mean to pain you,” blushing up | sat swinging their legs upon the seat. 

she was very indignant still, and half in- As Dolly passed the gate she heard a 


lined to ery; but she was in the wrong, shout, and out of the summer-house darted 
ind bent upon apology). “I beg your par- a little ragged procession, with tatters fly- 
lon.” she said, in a lofty, condoning, half- ing—Mikey and his sister, who had spied 
shamed, half-indignant sort of way; and | their victim, and now pursued her with tri- 


she held out her hand. umphant cries. 

Frank Raban did not refuse the out “'Tsus !—hi, Mikey !—Miss Vamper!” (So 
stretched hand; he took it in his, and held | they called her.) 
t tight for an instant, with a grip of which “Give us a napenny,” says Mikey. “ Fa- 


he was scarcely aware, and then he dropped ther’s got no work, mother was buried on 
t. “You don’t know,” he said, with some Toosdy! We’s so ’ungry.” 


emotion, “I hope you will never know, what “Why, Betty,” said Dolly, stopping short, 
it is to have done another great wrong. I and greatly shocked, “is this true ?” 
can not forget what you said to me that last “Ess,” says little Betty, grinning, and 
vvening we met; but you must learn more running back through the wicket. 
charity, and believe that even those who “What did you have for dinner yester- 
have failed once may mean to do right an-| day ?” says Dolly, incredulous, and pursuing 
other time.” Betty toward the summer-house. 

How little she guessed that, as he spoke, “Please, miss, mother give us some bread- 


he was thinking what an escape had been | and-drippin’,” says Mikey, with a caper. “I 
1is—wondering what infatuation had made | mean father did. We’s so—” 
iim, even for one instant, dream they could “You mean that you have been telling 
ever be any thing to one another. me a wicked story,” interrupted Dolly. “I 
As the two made it up, after a fashion, a| am very angry, Mikey. I never forgive de- 
bell tinkled through the court, a door open- ception. I shall give you no apples—noth- 
ed, and John Morgan came running down ing. I—” She stopped short; her voice 
ome worn steps, twirling his umbrella like | suddenly faltered. She stood quite still, 
v mill. watching two people, who came advancing 
Here I am, Dolly. Why, Raban!” he down the avenue that led to the little door, 
shouts, “where do you come from? Dr. | arm in arm, and so absorbed in each other 
Thompson is better—he kept me discussing | that for a minute they did not see that she 
he church-rates. I couldn’t get away. You | was standing in the way. It was a chance. 


ee, Where the proportion of Dissenters— If it had not happened then, it would have 

Will you have an arm ?” happened at some other time and place. 
“No, thank you,” said Dolly Rhoda had waited until the service was 
“__Where the proportion is one-fiftieth | over, and in so doing she had come upon the 

of the population.” last person whom she wished to see just 


The curate, always enthusiastic, seized then. There stood Dolly by the summer- 
Raban’s arm, and plunged with him into house, with a pale face, confronting he 
the very depths of Dr. Thompson’s argu- | with the little ragged crew about her knees. 
ment. Dolly lingered behind for a minute, | Mikey, looking up, thought that for once 
ind came after them along the passage “Miss Vamper” was in the tantrums. 
igain, and out by a different way into an Rhoda started back instinctively, meeting 
1d avenue which leads from the Palace sta-| two blank wondering eyes, and would have 
bles, and by a garden inclosed in high brick pulled George away, but it was too late. 
walls. It used to be Lady Henley’s garden, “Nonsense,” said George; and he came 
and Dolly sometimes walked there. Now forward, and then they all were quite silent 
she only skirted the wall. The sun was for a minute, George a little in advance, 
casting long shadows, the mists were gone, Rhoda lingering still. 


a sort of sweet balmy ripeness was in the “ What does this mean ?” said Dolly, cold- 
air, as they came out upon the green. The ly, speaking at last. 

windows of the old guard-house were twink- “What does it mean!” George burst out. 
ling; some soldiers were lounging on the “Don’t you see us? don’t you guess? It is 


grass. Some members of the congregation good news, isn’t it? Dolly, she loves me. 
were opening the wicket gates of one of the Have you not guessed it all along —ever 
old houses that stood round about in those since Y? 





mouths ago? 
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He was half distracted, half excited, half 
laughing. His eyes were dim with moist- 


Poor weak-minded Dolly! now brought to 


pa 


the trial and found wanting: how could she 


ure. Any one might see him. What did) withstand those she loved? All hey life 4 
he care for the ragged children, the people | long it was so with her. As George turned ry 
passing by—tkhose silent crowds that flit | away from her, her heart went after him. 


through our lives? He came up to Dolly. 

‘You will be tender to her, won't you, 
and help her, for my sake, and you will be 
our friend, Dolly ? We had not meant to 
tell you yet; but you wish us joy, won’t you, 
dear ?” 

“Tender to her? Help her? What help 
could she want?” thought Dolly, looking at 
Rhoda, who stood silent still, but who made 
a little dumb movement of « ntreaty. * Was 
it George who was asking her to befriend 


) 


him? Was it George who had mistrusted 


her all this long time, and kept her in igno- 
rance ?” 

“Why don’t you answer? Why do you 
look like that? Do you wonder that I o1 
that any body else should love her?” he 
went on, eagerly. 

“What do you want me to do?” Dolly 
asked, still coldly. “I can not understand 
it.” 

Her voice sounded hard and constrained : 
she was hurt and bewildered. 

George was bitterly disappointed. Her 


coldness shocked him. Could it be possible | 


that Rhoda was right, and Dolly hard and 
unfeeling ? 

Poor Dolly! A bitter wave of feeling 
seemed suddenly to rise from her heart and 
“So! there 
was an understanding between them? Did 
he come to see Rhoda in secret, while she 
was counting the days till they should meet? 
Was it only by chance that she was to learn 
their engagement? They had been stop- 
ping up the way; as they moved a little 
aside to let the people pass, Rhoda timidly 
laid one hand on Dolly’s arm. ‘“ Won’t you 


forgive me? won’t you keep our secret ?” she 


choke her as she stood there. 


said. 

“Why should there be any secret ?” cried 
Dolly, haughtily. ‘ How could I keep one 
from Aunt Sarah? Iam not used to such 
mancuvrings.” 

Rhoda began tocry. George, exasperated 
by Dolly’s manner, burst out with, “ Tell her, 
then! Tell them all—tell them every thing! 
Tell them of my debts! Part us!” he said. 
“You will make your profit by it, no doubt, 
and Rhoda, poor child, will be sacrificed.” 
He felt he was wrong, but this made him 
only the more bitter. He turned away from 
Dolly, and pulled Rhoda’s hand through his 
arm. 

“T will take care of you, darling,” he said. 

“ George! George!” from poor Dolly, sick 


and chilled. 


“Oh, George! don’t look at me so. My 
profit! You have made it impossible fo) 
me to speak,” she faltered, as she moved 
away to meet the curate and Frank Rabay 


“What is the matter? are you ill?” said 


John Morgan, meeting Dorothea in the door- 


way. ‘“ Why did you wait behind ?” 

“Mikey detained me. I am quite well, 
thank you,” said Dolly, slowly, with 
changed face. 

Raban gave her a curious look. He had 
seen some one disappear into the summer- 
house, and he thought he recognized the 
stumpy figure. 

John Morgan noticed nothing; he walked 
on, talking of the serious aspect things wer 
taking in the East—of Dr. Thompson’s gout 

of the church-rates. Frank Raban looked 
at Dolly once or twice, and slackened his 
steps to hers. They left her at the corne: 
ot her lane. 


CHAPTER XX. 
RHODA TO DOLLY. 


DoLiy heard the luncheon-bell ringing as 
she walked slowly homeward. It seemed 
to her as if she had been hearing a story 
which had been told her before, with words 
that she remembered now, though she had 
listened once without attaching any mean 
ing to-them. Now she seemed to awake 
and understand it all—a hundred littl 
things, unnoticed at the time, crowded back 
into her mind, and seemed to lead up to 
this moment. Dolly suddenly remembered 
Rhoda’s odd knowledge of George’s doings, 
her blushes, his constant comings of late: 
she remembered every thing, even to the 
gloves lying by the piano. The girl was 
bitterly hurt, wounded, impatient. Love 
had never entered into her calculations, ex 
cept as a joke or a far-away impossibility 
It was no such very terrible secret, after all, 
that a young man and a young woman 
should have taken a fancy to each other; 
but Dolly, whose faults were the faults of 
inexperience and youthful dominion and con- 
fidence, blamed passionately as she would 
have sympathized. Then in a breath she 
blamed herself. 

How often it happens that people mean- 
ing well as Dolly did undoubtedly slide into 
some wrong groove from the overbalance of 
some one or other quality! Dolly cared too 
much and not too little, and that was what 


4 t 
} “Dolly!” cried another voice, from with- | made her so harsh to George; and then, as 
; out the gate. It was John Morgan’s. He _ if to atone for her harshness, too yielding to 
had missed her, and was retracing his steps his wish—to Rhoda’s wish working by so 
: to find her. powerful a lever. 
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Lady Sarah came home late for luncheon, She fell into a sleep,in which it seemed to 
nd went up to her room soon after. Dolly her that she was railing and raving at George 
ave Frank Raban’s message. She herself again: she awoke with a start to find that 
stopped at home all day expecting George, it was the wind. She dreamed the history 
ut no George came—not even Rhoda, whom of the day over and over. She dreamed of 
she both longed and hated to see again. Raban, and somehow he always looked at 
Every one seemed changed to Dolly; she her reproachfully. She awoke very early in 
elt as if she was wandering lost in the fa- the morning, long before it was time to get 
niliar rooms, as if George and her aunt and up, with penitent, loving words on her lips. 
Rhoda were all different people since the | Had she been harsh to George? 
was she jealous? Dolly scorned to be jeal- 


Jealous— 
orning. 

“Why are you looking at me, child ?” said | ous, she told herself. It was her hatred of 
Lady Sarah, suddenly. Dolly had been wist-| wrong, her sense of justice, that made her 
ully scanning the familiar lines of the well- | heart so bitter. Perhaps Rhoda might ex- 
known face ; there was now a secret between | plain it all away, and what had made her 
hem, she thought. tell that lie. Poor Dolly! who had yet to 

Mr. Raban came in the afternoon as he’ discover how far she fell short of her own 
had announced, and Dolly, going into the ideal. My poor little heroine was as yet on 
oak-room, found him there, standing in the the eve of her long and lonely expedition in 
shadow, with a bundle of papers under his life. There might be arid places waiting 
im, and looking more like a lawyer’s clerk | for her, dreary passes, but there were also 
han a friend who had been working hard , cool waters and green pastures along the 


n their service. road. Nor had she yet journeyed from their 
Dolly was leaving the room again, when | shade, and from the sound of her companions’ 

her aunt called her back for a minute. voices and the shelter of their protection. 
“Did George tell you any thing of his dif- 

iculties the last time he was in town?” This was Rhoda’s explanation. She was 

zady Sarah asked from her chimney-corner. | standing before Dolly, looking prettier than 

“When was it you saw him, Dolly ?” ever. She held a tlower in her hand, which 


She was nervously tying some papers to-| she had offered her friend, who silently re- 
rether that slipped out of her hands and fell | jected it. Rhoda had looked for Dolly in 
ipon the floor. Poor Dolly turned away, vain in the house. She found her at last, 
md there they lay; Dolly did not attempt to disconsolately throwing crumbs to the fishes 
pick themup. There was a minute’s silence. | in the pond. Dolly stood sulky and miser- 

Dolly flushed crimson. ‘“I—I don’t—I able, scarcely looking up when Rhoda spoke. 
an’t tell you,” she said, confusedly. They were safe in the garden out of reach 

She saw Frank Raban’s look of surprise of the quiet old guardians of the house. 
is she- turned away. What did she care Rhoda began at once. 
vhat he thought of her? What was it to “He urged it,’ said Rhoda, fixing her 
1im if she chose to tell a lie and he guessed it? great dark eyes steadily upon Dolly; “ in- 
nr, George! cruel boy! what had he asked? deed he did. I said no at first; I would not 

Frank Raban wondered at Dolly’s silence. even let him be bound. One day I was weak 


since she wished to keep a secret, he did not and consented to be engaged. I sinned 
hoose to interfere; but he blamed her for against my own conscience; I am chastised.” 
that, as for most other things; and yet the “Sinned,” said Dolly, impatiently; “ chas- 


wore he blamed her, the more her stern face tised. Rhoda, Rhoda, you use long words 
launted him. Those girl’s eyes, with their that mean nothing. Oh! why did you not 
vray lights and clouds; that sweet face, | tell Aunt Sarah from the beginning? She 
that looked so angry and yet so tender too. loves George so dearly—so dearly that she 
Vhen he was away from her he loved her; | would have done any thing, consented to 
when he was with her he accused her. every thing, and this wretchedness would 
It was a long, endless day. Miss Moineaux have been spared. How shall I tell her? 
was welcome at tea-time, with her flannel How shall lever tell her? I can’t keep such 
indings and fluttering gossip. It seemed asecret. Already I have had to tell a lie.” 
ike a little bit of commonplace, familiar “T could not bear to be the means of in- 
every-day coming in. Dolly went to the juring him,” Rhoda said, flushing up. “I 
loor with her when she left them, and saw | dare say you won't understand me or believe 
jack trees swaying, winds chasing across me, but it is true. Indeed, indeed, it is true, 
the dreary sky, light clouds sailing by. The Dolly. Lady Sarah would never forgive 
winds rose that night, beating about the him now if he were to marry me. She does 
house. <A chimney-pot fell crashing to the not like me. Dolly, you know it. I have 
ground; elm branches broke off from the been culpably foolish.” 
trees and were scattered along the parks. “Of course it is foolish to be engaged,” 
Dolly, in her little room, lay listening to the | said Dolly; “but there are worse things, 
sobs and moans without, to the fierce hands Rhoda, a thousand times.” 
beating and struggling with her window. “Yes,” said Rhoda. ‘Dolly, you don’t 
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know half. He has been gambling—dear, 
foolish boy borrowing money from the 
Jews. Uncle John heard of it through a 
pupil of his. He wrote to Mr. Raban. Oh, 
Dolly, I love him so dearly that it breaks 
my heart. How can I trust him? How can 
[? Oh! how difficult it is to be good, and 
to know what one should do!” 

Rhoda tlung herself down upon the wood- 
en bench as she spoke, leaning her head 
against the low brick wall, with its ivy 
sprays. Dolly stood beside her, erect, in- 
dignant, half softened by the girl’s passion 
and half hardened when she thought of the 
deception that she had kept up. Beyond 
the low ivy wall was the lane of which I 
have spoken, W here some people were stroll- 
ing; overhead the sky was burning deep, 
the afternoon shadows came trembling and 
shimmering into the pond. Lady Sarah had 
had a screen of creepers put up to shelter 
her favorite seat from the winds; the great 
leaves were still hanging to the trellis, gold 
and brown. 

“Tf I thought only of myself, should I not 
have told every body?” said Rhoda, excit- 
but I feel 
there is a higher duty to him. Iwill be his 
good angel and urge him to work. I will 
leave him if I stand in his way, and keep to 
him if it is for good. Do you think I want 
to be a cause of trouble between him and 
Lady Sarah? She might disinherit him. It 
Is you she cares for, and not poor George ; I 


edly, and she clasped her hands; “ 


heard Mr. Raban say so only yesterday,” 
cried Rhoda, in a sudden burst of tears. 
“ He told me so.” 

Dolly waited for a moment, and then 
slowly turned away, leaving Rhoda still 
sobbing against the bricks. She couldn’t 
forgive her at that instant; her heart was 
bitter against her. What had she done to 
deserve such taunts? Why had Rhoda 
come making dissension and unhappiness 
between them? It was hard, oh, it was 
hard. There came a jangling burst of music 
from the church-bells, as if to add to her 
bewilderment. 

“Dear Rhoda,” said Dolly, coming back, 
and melting suddenly, “do listen to me. 
Tell them all. I can not see one reason 
against it.” 

‘Except that we are no longer engaged,” 
said Rhoda, gravely. “I have set him free, 
Dolly ; that is what I wanted to tell you. I 
wrote to him, and set him free; for any 
thing underhand is as painful to me as to 
you. It was only to please George I con- 
sented. Hush! They are calling me.” 

Engaged or not, poor Dorothea felt that 
all pleasure in her friend’s company was 
gone: there was a tacit jar between them— 
a little rift. Dolly for the first time watched 
Rhoda with critical eyes, as she walked 
away down the path that led to the house, 
fresh and trim in her pretty dress and her 
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black silk mantelet, and with her flowe; 1 
her hand. Dolly did not follow her. 
thought over every single little bit of hey 
life after Rhoda had left her, as she sat they; 
alone, curled up on the wooden seat, w 
her limp violet dress in crumpled folds, and 
her brown hair falling loose, with pretty 
little twirls and wavings. 


She 


t} 


Her gray eves 
were somewhat sad and dim from the da 
emotion. No, she must not tell her aynt 
what had happened until she had George's 
leave. She would see him soon; she wou) 
beg his pardon; she would make him t 
Aunt Sarah. She had been too hasty. Shy 
had spoken harshly, only it was difficult not 
to be harsh to Rhoda, who was so cold—,y} 
seemed as if she would not understand. A 
she said sounded so good, and yet, somehow 
it did not come right. Dear George, d 
wicked boy, what had he been doing? 1 
she began to wonder if it could be that 
Rhoda loved him more than Dolly imagined 
Some new glimmer had come to the girl ot 
late—not of what love was, but of what 
might be. Only Dolly was fresh and prim 
and shy, as girls are, and she put the thought 
far away from her. Love! Love was up 
in the stars, she thought, hastily. All th 
same, she could not bring herself to feel cor- 
dially to Rhoda. There was something 
miserably uncomfortable in the new rel; 
tions between them; and Dolly showed 
in her manner plainly enough. 

Lady Sarah told Dolly that afternoon that 
she had written to George to come up at thi 
end of the week. ‘ He has had no pity 
us, Dolly,” she said. “I have some mon 
that a friend paid back, and with that and 
the price of a field at Bartlemere I shall be 
able to pay for his pastimes during the |: 
year.” 

* Aunt Sarah,” said Dolly, suddenly illu- 


hel 


minated, “can’t you take some of my mon 
ey? Do, please, dearest Aunt Sarah.” 

‘What would be the use of that?” said 
Lady Sarah. ‘I want the interest for you 
expenses, Dolly.” She spoke quite sharply 
as if in pain, and she put her hand to hei 
side and went away. If Lady Sarah had 
not been ill herself and preoccupied, sli 
might have felt that something also ail 
Dolly, that the girl was cold and constrain 
ed at times, and unlike herself. Dolly only 
wondered that her aunt did not guess what 
was passing before her, so patent did it seem, 
now that she had the key. 

One day Marker persuaded her mistress 
to go to a doctor. Lady Sarah came bacl 
with one of those impossible prescription 
that people give. Avoid all anxiety; do not 
trouble yourself about any thing; live gen- 
erously ; distract yourself when you can do 
so without fatigue. 

Lady Sarah came home to find a Cam- 
bridge letter on the table, containing some 
old bills of George’s which a tradesman had 
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nt on to her, a fresh call from the un- 
wky bank in which Mr. Francis had in- 
ested so much of her money, an appeal 
om Mikey’s fever-stricken cellar, and a for- 
ion scented letter, that troubled her. more 
than all the rest together: 


“ TrincomaLerk, September 25, 18—. 
“Dearest Saran,—I have many and many a time 
1 to write to you of all, only to destroy bitter 
rds of those sorrows which I must continue to 

one. Soon we shall be leaving this ill-fated 








ar 
_ where I have passed so many miserable years 
ng with longing eyes at the broad expanse lying 
so calm and indifferent before me. 


“Before long Admiral Palmer sails for England. 
cives up his command with great reluctance, and 
is via the Cape;-but I, in my weak state of 
ea dare risk no longer delay. Friends—kind, 
od friends, Mrs. and Miss M‘Grudder—have offered 
to accompany me overland, sharing all experses, and 
siting Venice and Titian’s—the great master’s glori- 
ks—en route, to say nothing of Raphael, and 
Angelo the divine. We shall rest a week at Paris. I 
feel that after so long a journey utter prostration will 
8 ed to the excitement which carries me through 
here I see others, more robust than myself, falling 
ry side. And then I am in rags—a study for 
Murillo himself! I can not come among you all until 
rdrobe is replenished. How I look forward to 
time when I shall welcome my Dorothea—ours, I 
y—for you have been all but a mother to her. 
1 return I trust to find some corner to make my 
st; and for that purpose I should wish to spend a 
veek or two in London, so as to be within easy reach 
fall. Sarah, my first husband's sister, will you help 
For the love of ‘auld lang syne,’ will you spare 
» corner in your dear old house? Expensive ho- 
sIcan not afford. My dear friends here agree that 
Admiral Palmer’s ungraciously given allowances are 
y, and unworthy of his high position. How 
ly dear Stan would have wished him to act! 
ilver and gold have I none—barely sufficient for my 
wn dress. Those insurances were most unfairly 
gainst the widow and the orphan. Tell my darlings 
tell them, too, that all that I have is theirs. When 
k that for the last six years, ever since my sec- 
nd marriage, a tyrant will has prevented me from 
folding them to my heart, indignation nearly over- 
mes the prudence so foreign to my nature. Once 
more, fond love to you, to my boy, and to ma /ille, 
ind trusting before long to be once more at home, 
“Ever your very affectionate Pattrra.” 
“P.S.—Since writing the above few lines I find that 
ny husband wishes to compass my death. He again 
proposes my returning with him by the Cape. Sarah, 
ill you spare me the corner of a garret beneath your 


root ? 
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The letter was scented with some faint 
delicious perfume. ‘“ Here, take it away,” 
says Lady Sarah. “ Faugh! 
knows very well that she can have the best 
bedroom, and the dressing-room for her 
maid; and you, my poor Dolly, will have a 
little amusement, and some one better fitted 


to 


Of course she 


“Don’t!” eries Dolly, jumping forward 
with a kiss. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CINDERS. 
DOLLY went to afternoon church the day 
George was expected. When she came home 
she heard that her brother was up stairs, and 
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she hurried along the passage, with a quick- 
beating heart, and knocked at his door. It 
was dark in the passage, and Dolly stood 
listening 
indignation, in a black dress, with her bon- 
net in her hand. There was a dense cloud 
of smoke and tobacco in the room when 
Dolly turned the lock at last, and she could 
only cough and blink her eyes. As the 
fumes cleared away she saw that George 
was sitting by the low wooden fire-place. He 
had been burning papers. How eagerly the 
flames leaped and traveled on, in bright 
blue and golden tongues, while the papers 
fell away black and crackling and changing 
to cinder! Dolly looked very pale and un- 
like herself. George turned with a bright, 
haggard sort of smile. 

“Ts that you, Dolly?” he said. “Come 
in; the illumination is over. You don’t 
mind the smell of tobacco. I have been 
burning a box of cigars that Robert gave 
me. He knows no more about cigars than 
you do.” 

“Oh, George,” cried Dolly. “Is this all 
you have to say, after making us so un- 
happy 

“What do you want me to say?” 
George, shrugging his shoulders. 

“T want you to say that you have told 
her every thing, and that there are no more 
concealments,” Dolly cried, getting angry. 
“Oh, George, when Aunt Sarah asked me 
about you last, I felt as if it was written in 
my face that I was lying.” 

He was going to answer roughly, but he 
looked up at Dolly’s pale, agitated face, and 
was sorry for her. He spoke both kindly 
and crossly. 

“Don’t make such a talk, Dolly, and a 
We have had it ont—John Morgan 

council of state. She has been—she has 
been” (his voice faltered a little bit) “a 
great deal kinder than I deserve or had any 
reason to expect, judging by you, Dolly. 
It’s not your business to sceld, you know.” 

“ And she knows all ?” said Dolly, eagerly, 
and brightening. 

“She knows all about my debts,” said 
George, expressively. ‘“‘She is going to let 
me try once more for the next scholarship. 
If I had been her, I shouldn’t have been so 
good. She sha’n’t be disappointed this 
time. However, the past is past, and can’t 
be helped. Dve been burning a whole 
drawerful of it...... ” And he struck his 
foot into the smouldering heap. 

People think that what is destroyed is 
over, forgetting that what has been is never 
over, and that it is in vain you burn and 
scatter the cinders of many a past hope and 
failure, and of a debt to pay, a promise 
broken. Debts, promises, failures are there 
still. There were the poems George had 
tried to write, the account-books he had 
not filled up, the lists of books he had not 
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a dozen mementoes of good intentions 
broken. There are the ugly phenixes as 
well as beautiful ones that rise out of the 
ishe S. 

“And did you not tell Aunt Sarah about 
Rhoda?” re peated Dolly, disappointed. “Oh, 
George, What does Rhoda mean when she 
ays you no longer engaged? What 





does 10 all meal 


“It means—it means,” said George, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘that Iam an idiot, but Iam nota 
sneak; and if woman trusts me, I can 
<eep her counsel, so long as you don’t be- 
ray me, Dolly. Only there are some things 
one can’t do, not even for the woman one 
loves.” Then he looked up suddenly, and 
seeing Dolly’s pained face, he went on. 
‘Dolly, I think you would cut off your 
Rhoda 
won’t snip off one little lock of hair. Poor 
dear, she is frightened at every shadow. 


head if I were to ask you for it: 


She has given me back this,” he said, open- 
ing his hand, which he had kept closed be- 
fore, and showing Dolly a little pearl locket 
ying in his palm. Then he went on in a 
low voice, looking into the fire: “I love her 
enough, God knows, and I would tell the 
vhole world if she would let me. But she 
says no—always no; and I can trust her, 
Dolly, for she is nearer heaven than I am. 
{t is her will to be silent,” he said, gently: 
‘angels vanish if we would look into their 
aces too closely. She would like me to 
ave a tranquil spirit, such as her own; she 
hinks me a thousand times better than I 
im,” said George, “‘and if I did as she 
vishes, I could be happy enough, but not 
ontented.” Dolly wondered of what he 
was thinking as he went on pacing up and 
lown the room. ‘TI ecan not tell lies to my- 
self, not even for hersake. I can not take this 
living, as she wishes. If I may not believe 
in God my own way, I should blaspheme and 
deny him, while I confessed him in some 
me else’s words. You asked me one day 
if I had an inner life, Dolly,” 
oming back to the oak chimney - piece 
iain. 


George said, 


‘Inner life is only one’s self and 
he responsibility of this one life which is 
riven me. Sometimes I think that before 
I loved Rhoda I was not all myself, and 
though the truth was the same, it did not 
oncern me in the same degree, and I meant 
o do this or that as it might be most ad- 
visable. Now, through loving her, Dolly, I 
seem to have come to something beyond us, 
ind what is advisable don’t seem to matter 
iny more. Can you understand this?” 
“Yes, George,” said Dolly, looking at him 
‘arnestly: his sallow face had flushed up, 
his closed eyes had opened out. Dolly felt 
proud of her brother as she listened to him. 
She had come to blame, she remained to bless 
him. Ah, if every one knew him as well as 
he did! She was happier than she had 
been for many a day, and ready to believe 
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that George could not be wrong. She eoy) 
not even say no that evening after ¢ 

when George proposed that they shot ‘ 
over to the Morgans’. z 

“Go, my dears,” said Lady Sarah: 
Dolly got up with a sort of sigh to vet hey 
bonnet. Just as they were starti 
cousin Robert walked in unexpectedly, 
proposed to accompany them. He had « 
in with a serious face, prepared to syn 
thize in their family troubles, and to a 
few words in season, if desired, for Georg 
benefit. He found the young man loo] 
most provokingly cheerful and at } 
Lady Sarah smiling, and if Dolly 
pressed she did not show it, for, in truth, ] 
heart was greatly lightened since she had 
had that explanation with her brothe 
The three walked off together. 

“We shall not be back to tea,” said Ro} 
ert, who always liked to settle things before- 
hand. But on this occasion Mrs. Morg 
hospitable tea-pot was empty for once. Th 
whole party had gone off to a lecture and 
dissolving views in the Town-hall. TT! 
only person left behind was Tom Morg 
who was sitting in the study reading a 
el, with his heels on the chimney-piec 
they looked in. 

“ Good-night, Tom,” said Dolly, with mor 
frankness than necessary. ‘ We won't 
since there is only you.” 

“Good- evening,” said Robert, aff 
And they came out into the street again 
He went on: “Iam sorry John Morgan \ 
not at home. I want him to fix some t 
for coming down to Cambridge. You must 
come with him, Dolly. I think it mi 
amuse you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” says Dolly, delighted. 

This prospect alone would have been 
enough to make her walk back enjoyabl 
even if George had not been by her side, 
it had not been so lovely a night, if stars ha 
not burned sweet and clear overhead, if soft 
winds had not been stirring. The plac 
looked transformed, gables and corners stand- 
ing out in sudden lights. They could se 
the dim shade of the old church, and a clear 
green planet flashing with lambent streams 
of light beyond the square tower. Then 
they escaped from the crowd, and turned 
down by the quiet lane where Church House 
was standing gabled against the great Orion. 
They found the door ajar when they reached 
the ivy gate; the hall door too was wide 
open, and there seemed to be boxes and som 
contusion. 





’ 


“Oh, don’t let us go in; come into th 
garden,” said Dolly, running to the little iron 
garden gate inside the outer wall. There 
was a strange glimmer behind the gate 
against which the slim white figure was 
pushing. The garden was dark, and rus- 
tling with a trembling in the branches. A 
great moon had come up, and was hanging 
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wer London, serenely silvering the house-| ert had managed to extricate himself from 
ops and spires. Its light was rippling) the poor lady’s agitated clutch. 
wn the straight walks, of which the gravel “Here is George. I am Robert Henley,” 
is glittering. he said. “But, my dear aunt, why—why 
“Yes, come,” said George; and the three | did you not write? I should have met you. 
ing people flitted along to their usual J—” 
nt by the pond. It was all a strange confusion of moon- 
“What is that?” said Dolly, pointing in| light and bewilderment, and of tears pres- 
he darkness. ‘ Didn’t somebody go by?” | ently, for Mrs. Palmer began to ery and then 
she was only a girl in her teens, and still} to laugh, and finally went off into hysterics 
ifraid of unseen things. in her son’s arms. 
‘A rat,” cried George, dashing forward. | When they were a little calmed down, 
“Oh, stop!” from Dolly. when they had left the moon and the stars 
“Don’t be a goose,” said Robert; and as) outside in the garden, and were all standing 
spoke George met them, flourishing an| in a group in the drawing-room round the 
ld warden shaw] of Lady Sarah’s, which had | chair in which Mrs. Palmer had been placed, 
en forgotten upon the bench. He flung it; Dolly saw her mother’s face at last. She 
eirdly down upon the gravel-walk. “‘Dead | vaguely remembered her out of the long ago, 
ra ducat, dead!” said he. Then he start-| a very young and beautiful face smiling at 
i forward, with a strange moonlight gleam | her: this face was rounder and fuller than 
non his face. ‘This counselor is now | the picture, but more familiar than her re- 
x08 still, most secret, and most grave,” he | membrance. Mrs. Palmer was a stout and 


iid, “‘ who was in life a foolish prating| graceful woman, with a sort of undulating 
nave’” His voice thrilled—he got more | motion peculiar to her, and with looks and 
nd more excited. ways some of which Dolly recognized, 
Robert began to laugh. ‘What is it that | though she had forgotten them before. There 
mu are acting ?” he said. was a strong likeness to Dolly herself, and 


“ Acting ?” cried George, opening his eyes. | even a little bit of George’s look when he 
‘That skull had a tongue in it, and could | was pleased, though poor George’s thick 
ng once” ‘Dost thou think Alexander | complexion and snub nose were far, far re- 
oked o’ this fashion i’ the earth— ” | moved from any likeness to that fair and del- 
“Those are his Eton speeches,” said Dol- | icate countenance. Dolly gazed admiringly 

“but, George, you look terrible. Please | at the soft white hand, with the great Louis 


mn’t.” Quinze ring upon the forefinger. Though 
“Do be quiet,” said Henley, impatiently. | Mrs. Palmer had come off a journey in semi- 
Is not some one calling ?” hysterics, she was beautifully dressed in a 


Some one was calling, lights were appear-| black silk dress, all over rippling waved 
gand disappearing, the drawing-room win- | flounces, that flowed to her feet. She was 
yw was wide open, and their aunt stood on | leaning back in the chair, with half-closed 
ie terrace making signs, and looking out | eyes, but with a tender, contented smile. 


for them. | “TT knew you would take me in,” she said 
“Look! there goes a falling-star,” said| to Lady Sarah. “I felt I was coming home 
George. | —to my dear sister’s home. See,” she said, 


“Ah, who is that under the tree?” cried | ‘“ what dear Stan gave me for my wedding- 
olly again, with a little shriek. “I knew | gift. I chose it at Lambert’s myself. We 
I had seen some one move ;” and as she spoke | spared no expense. I have never taken off 
i figure emerging from the gloom came near- | his dear ring ;” and she put out her soft hand 
rand nearer to them, almost running, with | and.took hold of Lady Sarah’s mitten. ‘Oh, 
two extended arms; a figure in iong flowing | Sarah, to think—to think 
garments, silver in the moonlight; a woman Lady Sarah shrunk back as usual, though 
dvancing quicker and quicker. | she answered not unkindly, “ Not now, Phi- 

“Children, children,” said a voice, “it is| lippa,” she said, hastily. “Of course this 

George-—your mother! Don’t you know | house is your home, and always open to you ; 
ne—darlings? I have come. I was look-| at least, when we know you are coming. 
ug for you. Yes,it is I, your mother, chil-| Why did you not write? There is no bed 


lren.” ready. I have had the maids called up. If 
Dolly’s heart stood still, and then began | Admiral Palmer had let me know—’ 

to throb, as the lady flung her arms round “He did not know,” said Mrs. Palmer, 

Robert, who happened to be standing near- | getting agitated. “I will tell you all. Oh, 
st. Dolly, my darling, beware how you marry ; 


“Is this George? I should have known | promise me—” 
im any where!” she cried. “He did not know?” interrupted Lady 
Was this their mother ?—this beautiful, | Sarah. 


sweet, unseen woman, this pathetic voice! Dolly’s mother got more and more excited. 
Dolly had seized George’s hand in her agi- *T had some one to take care of me,” she 


tation, and was crunching it in hers. Rob-| said. “My old friend Colonel Jenkinson 
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was on board, and I told him every thing as] with reserve and pain; and now she wo, 


we were coming along. I telegraphed to | claim her Dolly, she would win her awa 
you, did I not? But my poor head fails | and steal her treasure from her again—w}h, 
me. Oh, Sarah, exile is a cruel thing; and | chance had she, sad and sorry and x 


now how do I know that I have not come | with no means of uttering her love? gj, 


home too soon?” she said, bursting into | was a foolish, jealous woman; she knew 
tears. “If you knew all—” | and with all her true heart she prayed fi 
“You shall tell us all about it in the|strength and for love to overcome jealons 
morning, when you are rested,” said Lady | and loneliness. Once in her life he r jealons 
Sarah, with a glance at Robert. |nature had caused misery so great etre 
“Yes, in the morning, yes,’ said Mrs. | her and her husband that the breach had 
Palmer, looking relieved, and getting up | never been repaired, and it was Philippa wh, 
from her chair, and wipimg her eyes. “ How | had brought it all about. How jealous por 
good you are tome! Am I to have my old | Sarah had been! how unhappy Philippa | 
room where I used to stay as a girl? Oh,| made her! Now Sarah knew that to ] 
Sarah, to think of my longings being realized | more is the only secret for overcoming tha 
at last, and my darling children—dear | cruelest madness of jealousy, and to loy, 
Stan’s children—there actually before me!| more was her prayer. The dawn can: 
[ should have known them any where ;” and | last, stealing tranquilly through the dray 
the poor thing, with a natural emotion, once | curtains; with what peace and tranquillit 
more caught first one, then the other, to her, | the faint light flowed, healing and quieting 
and sat holding her son’s hand in both hers. | her pain! 
When he tried to take it away she burst 


Wee 


u 


a eee 
into fresh tears; and, as a last resource, 
Marker was summoned. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Poor Mrs. Palmer! her surprise had been ers 
something of a failure: George was not ex- | 
pansive, nor used to having his hand held; DOLLY’s new mamma’s account of herself 
the boy and girl were shy, stiff, taken aback ; | next morning was a little incoherent. Hey 
Aunt Sarah was kind, but cross and bewil-| health was very indifferent; she suffi 
dered ; Mrs. Palmer herself exhausted after | agonies, and was living upon morphia whe 
twelve hours’ railway journey, and vaguely | the doctor had ordered her home without 
disappointed. delay. She had been obliged to come off at 
“Tt was just like her,” said Lady Sarah, | a few hours’ notice; she didn’t write. The 
wearily, to Marker, as they were going up| Admiral was fortunately absent on a cruisi 
stairs some two hours later, after seeing | or he never would have let her go. He kne 
Mrs. Palmer safe into her room, and bolting 


what a helpless creature she was. She had 
the doors, and putting out the lights of this | borrowed the passage-money from a friend 
eventful evening. ‘“* What can have brought | Would Lady Sarah please advance hei 
her in this way ?” 


little now, as she was literally penniless 
Marker looked at her mistress with her! and she wished to make George and Dolly 
smiling round face. ‘The wonder to me, ; some presents, and to engage a French mai 
mum, was whatever kept her away so long | at once. She supposed she should hea 

from those sweet children, to say nothing of 


the next post, and receive some remittances 
you, my lady.” 


| She was not sure, for Hawtry was so dread 
“She has chosen to make other ties,” said | fully close about money. She did not know 
Lady Sarah; “ her whole duty is to her hus- | what he would say to her running away 
band. Good-night, Marker; I do not want, No doubt he would use dreadful languag 
you to-night.” pious as he was; that she was used to; C 

“Of course you know best, my lady,” | onel Jenkinson could testify to it......A1 
says Marker, doubtfully. “Good-night, my | then she sighed. “I have made 


my own 
lady.” 


fate ; Imust bear my punishment,” she said 
And then all was quite silent in the old | “I shall try some German baths before his 
house. The mice peeped out of their little | return, to brace my nerves for the 


Tht 
holes and sniffed at the cheese-trap; a vast | future.” , 
company of black beetles emerged from se-| There was something soft, harmonious 


cret places and corners; the clocks began to! gently affecting, about Dolly’s mamma 
tick like mad. Dolly lay awake a long, When Mrs. Palmer spoke she looked at you 
time, and then dreamed of her new mamma, | with two brown, innocent eyes shining out 
and of the moonlight that evening, and of | of a faded face : she put out an earnest whit 
a floating sea. Mrs. Palmer slept placidly hand; there was a charming natural affecta- 
between her linen sheets. Sarah Francis’ tionabout her. She delighted in asituation 
lay awake half the night crying her eyes | She was one of those fortunate people whosé 
and her aching heart away in bitter tears. | parts in life coincide with their dispositions 
Philippa was come. She knew of old what She had been twice married. As a happ) 
her advent meant. She loved Philippa, but wife people had thought her scarcely aware 
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ff the prize she had drawn. As an injured | 
woman she was simply perfect. She did not 

foe] the Admiral’s indifference deeply enough 

is lose her self-possession, as he did. Ad- 

niral though he was, and extempore preach- 

= he could not always hold his own before 

this frail woman. Her gentle impressive- 

ness completely charmed and won the chil- 

lren over. 

The conversation of selfish people is often 
far more amusing than that of the unself- 
sh. who see things too diffusedly, and who 
save not, as a rule, the gift of vivid descrip- 
tion. Mrs. Palmer was deeply, deeply inter- 
ested in her own various feelings. She used 
to whisper long stories to George and Dolly 
ibout her complicated sorrows, her peculiar 
difficulties. Poor thing! they were real 
enough, if she had but known them; but the 
troubles that really troubled her were imag- 
inary for the most part. She had secured 
two valiant champions before breakfast next 
morning, at which meal Robert appeared. 
He had slept upon the crisis, and now seemed 
more than equal to it; affectionate to his 
wnt, with whom he was charmed, readily 
wmswering her many questions, skillfully 
avoiding the subject of her difficulties with 
the Admiral, of which he had heard before at 
Henley Court. He was pleased by his aunt’s 
manner and affectionate dependence, and he 
treated her from the first with a certain man- 
ly superiority. And yet—so she told Dolly 
—even Robert scarcely understood her pe- 
culiar difficulties. 

“How can he, dear fellow? He is preju- 
diced by Lady Henley—odious woman! I 
an trace her influence. She was a Palmer, 
you know, and she is worthy of the name. I 
dread my visit to Yorkshire. This is my real 
home.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s mother, Lady Henley, had 
been an Alderville, and the Aldervilles are 
all young, beautiful, helpless, poor, and ele- 
gantly dressed. Mrs. Palmer took after them, 
she said. But helpless as Philippa was, her 
feebleness always leaned in the direction in 
which she wished to go, and in some myste- 
rious fashion she seemed to get on as well as 
other stronger people. Some young officer, 
in a complimentary copy of verses, had once 
likened her to a lily. If so, it was a water- 
lily that she resembled most, with its beau- 
tiful pale head drifting on the water, while 
underneath was a long, limp, straggling stalk 
firmly rooted. Only those who had tried to 
influence her knew of its existence. 

Dolly and George hung upon her words. 
George felt inclined to go off to Ceylon on 
purpose to shoot the Admiral with one of his 
own Colt’s revolvers. Dolly thrilled with 
interest and excitement and sympathy. Her 
mother was like a sweet angel, the girl said 
to her brother. It was a wonderful new life 
that had begun forthem. The trouble which 
had so oppressed Dolly of late seemed almost 
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forgotten for a time. Lady Sarah, coming 
and going about the house, would look with 
a strange half-glad, half-sad glance at the 
three heads so near together in the recess of 
the window: Philippa leaning back, tlushed 
and pathetic; George by her side, making 
the most hideous faces, as he was used to do 
when excited; Dolly kneeling on the floor, 
with her two elbows in her mother’s lap, and 
her long chin upturned in breathless sympa- 
thy. Admiral—jealousy—meanness—cruel 

mere necessaries: little words like this 
used to reach Lady Sarah, creaking uneasily 
and desolately, unnoticed, round and round 
the drawing-room. 

“Ts it not a pity. Philippa, to put such 
ideas inte their heads?” says Lady Sarah, 
from the other ead of the room. 

Then three pairs of eyes would be turned 
upon her with a sort of reproachful wonder, 
and the trio would wait until she was out of 
hearing to begin again. 

Mrs. Palmer was certainly an adaptable 
woman in some ways: 
other, one life or another. 
had her emotions, her maid, her cups of tea, 
her comfortable sofa, and some one to listen 
to her, she was perfectly happy. She car- 
ried about in herself such an unfailing source 
of interest and solicitude that no other was 
really necessary to her; aithough, to hear 
her speak, you would imagine her fate to be 
one long regret. 

“My spirit is quite broken,” she would 
say, cheerfully.“ Give me that small hand- 
screen, Dolly. For your sake, Sarah, I will 
gladly chaperon Dolly to Cambridge, as Rob 
ert proposes (it must be after my return from 
Yorkshire); but I do wish you would let me 
write and ask for an invitation for you. 
George, poor fellow, wants me to bring Rhoda 
and the Morgan girls. I do hate girls. Itis 
really wicked of him.” 

“If that were George’s worst offense—” 
said his aunt Sarah, grimly. 

“My poor boy!” said Mrs. Palmer. 
rah, you are not a mother, and do not under- 
stand him. Come here, darling George! 
How I wish I could spare you from going 
back to those horrid examinations !” 

George flushed up very red. “I should be 
very sorry to be spared,” he muttered. 

Mrs. Palmer used to ask Robert 
questions about Henley Court and his aunt, 
Lady Henley. Was she looking as weath- 
er-beaten as ever? Did she still wear plaids ? 
“ Vulgar woman!” whispered Mrs. Palmer to 
Dolly. Robert pretended not to hear. “I 
shall make a point of going there, Robert,” 
she said, “and facing the Henley buckram.” 
Robert gravely assured her that she would 
be‘ most welcome. 

“Welcome, my dear Robert! You can not 
imagine what an impertinent letter I have 
received from Joanna,” says Mrs. Palmer. 
“T shall go when it is convenient to me, if 


one husband or an- 


So long as she 


“6 Sa- 


endless 
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only to show Ler that I do not care for any | angel; even the divine attributes a 
thing she can say. Joanna’s style is only to | have changed, and Faith, Hope, and Chari; 
be equaled by the Admiral’s. The mail will 


be in on Monday.” 


seem t 





have gone each their separate way. 

To Dolly Vanborough, who had thou 
happiness was over forever, it was the 
sipping her coffee and awaiting the Admi-| great song of her youth that these old st 
ral’s insulting letters. The only wonder 


So Philippa remained a victim, placidly 


sang to her on her eighteenth birthday. 
was that they had not burst their envelopes | hears it still, though her youth is past 
and seals, so explosive were they. His fury 
lashed itself into dash 


Ss 


is the song of the wonder of life, of th: 
and blots and frantic | vine in the human. 
loops and erasures. The bills had come 


for her bracelets 





S 


As we go on its e 
n | reach us, repeated again and again, rever 
and mufilers and tinkling | ating from point to point: who that | 
ornaments. Had she forgotten the fate of 
the di: 


heard them once will ever forget them ? 
iughters of Jerusalem, who went min-| some they come with happiness and ft] 
cing and tinkling with their feet? She might 
take a situation as a kitchen-maid, for all he 
cared. She was a spendthrift, idle, extrav- 
agant, good-for-nothing, ete., ete. Not one 


I 


light of new undreamed-of sympathy, to ot 
ers with sorrow and the realization of ly 
.....1ts strains came with prayer and | 
‘ fasting to the saints of old. This s 
farthing would he allow her, ete., ete.; and | Pentecost 

so on. Mrs. Palmer 


I 


me « 
-I know no better name for it 
used to go up to her| echoes on from generation to generation fi 
room in high spirits to lie down to rest on 
the days they arrived, and send for Colonel 


Jenkinson to consult upon them. 


one heart to another. Sometimes by ce] 
one has looked into a stranger’s face an 
its light reflected. Frank Raban saw its] 
in Dolly’s face that day as she came on 
the chapel to where her brother had left hy 
a long gray sort of dressing-gown and a/| Just for an instant it was there whik 


She would not come down till dinner was 
just over, and appeared on these occasions 
i 
négligé little lace ca 


p; she used to dine off | psalm still sung in her heart. And yet ti 
almonds and raisins and cups of coffee, to| light in Dolly’s face dimmed a little wl 
Lady Sarah’s secret indignation. “Oh, | she saw, not the person she had expected t 


Sarah, you will not turn me away?” Mrs. 


see, but Mr. Raban waiting there. 
Palmer would say, leaning back in languid 


“T came in Henley’s place,” said he, hast 
ily, guessing her thought. ‘‘He was 

somewhat skeptical. She would meet Pau-| for by the Vice-Chancellor, and begged n 

line carrying French novels to the library | to come and tell you this. He will join 

after scenes which had nearly unnerved | directly.” 

them all. 


comfort. Lady Sarah was very sorry, but 


| Mr. Raban had stood waiting in the sm 
|shiny street while Dolly deliberately ad 
| vanced down the worn steps of the chap 
CHAPTER XXIII. | crossed the tlagged court, and came out 0 
| the narrow iron wicket of which the barre« 
THE TERRACE AT ALL-SAINTS COLLEGE. | .hadow fell upon her white féte-day dress 
Miss Vanborough’s face was shaded by 
thea’s imagination rises a visionary city,| broad hat with curling blue feathers; sh 
with towers and gables straggling against | wore a pink rose in her girdle. It was n 
the sky. The streets go up hill and down |} saintly costume; she was but a common 
hill, leading by cloisters and gateways and 


SOMEWHERE in the fairy-land of Doro- 


place mortal maiden in sprigged muslin, an¢ 
saints wear, as we all know, red and blu 
like lakes of green, among the stones and} and green, stained glass and damask an 
the ivy. A thrush is singing, and the shrill | goat-skins; and yet Frank Raban thought 
echoes of some boyish, melancholy voices | there was something saint-like in her bright 
come from a chapel hard by. It is a chapel | face, which, for an instant, seemed reflecting 
with a pile of fantastic columns standing in | all her heart. 

the quiet corner of a lane. All round the | 
side-loor are niches and winding galleries, | ban. 


by-walls, behind which gardens are lying, 


“Those pink frills are his. He make 
branches wreathing, placed there by faith-| himself comfortable, as you see.” 


ful hands, crisp saints beatified in stony| “I’m glad of that,” said Dolly, smiling 
glory. 


Are these, one is tempted to ask as | “ How nice it must be for you to have hin 
one looks at the generous old piles, the | so near!” 
stones that ery out nowadays when men are | 


? 


‘He always takes ladies to see his rooms 
silent ? 


Raban continued. “He is a great favorit 
with them, and gives tea-parties.” 

a generation passing by, speaking to some; “A 
of a by-gone faith, to others of a living one. 


hey have, for the last century or 
two, uttered warnings and praises to many 


" 


great favorite!” said Dolly, warm 
ly. “Of course one likes people who ar 


They still tell of past love and hope, and of | kind and good and clever and true and 


past and present charity. 


nice. 
But in these times charity is a destroying | 


“Who are, in short, an addition sum, mad 


“ Henley lives on my staircase,” said Ra- 
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ip of equal portions of all the cardinal vir- 
tues.” said Raban. 

He was ashamed of himself, and yet he 
lid not care to hear Henley’s praises from 
Dolly. It seemed to him dishonest to ac- 

esce. 

' Dolly stopped for half a second and look- 
ed at him. 

Dorothea was a tall woman, and their 
ves were on a line, and their looks met. 
My heroine was at no pains to disguise the 
eaning of her indignant glances. ‘“ How 

» vou be so ungenerous?” she said, as 
lainly as if she had spoken. 

Frank answered her silence in words. 

“No, I don’t like him,” he said, “and he 
ion’'t like me; and I don’t care to pretend 
to better feelings than I really have. We 
ire civil encugh, and pull very well togeth- 

I beg your pardon. I own he deserves 
to succeed,” said the young man. ‘There, 
Miss Vanborough, this is our garden, where 
ve refresh ourselves with cigars and beer aft- 

r our arduous studies.” 

Dolly was still too much vexed to express 

er admiration. 

They all began calling to them from un- 
ler the tree. John Morgan, who was of the 
arty, Was lying flat upon his broad back, 
eaming at the universe, and fanning away 
the flies. Rhoda was sitting on the grass, 
n a foam of white muslin and Algerian 
shawls. George Vanborough, privileged for 
the day, was astride on a wooden table; a 
listant peacock went strutting across the 
awn; a little wind came blowing gently, 
stirring all the shadows; a college bell be- 
gan to tinkle a little, and then left off. 

“Glorious afternoon, isn’t it?” says John 
Morgan, from the grass. 

“Tt is like heaven,” says Dolly, looking 
up and round and about. 

Rhoda’s slim fingers clasp her pearl lock- 
et, which has come out again. They were 
in the shade, the sun was shining hot and 
intense upon the old garden. The roses, 
like bursting bubbles, were breaking in the 
heat against the old baked bricks, upon the 
rows of prim collegiate flowers that line 
the side—lilies and stocks and marigolds. 
There was a multiplicity of sweet scents in 
the air, of shadows falling on the lawn, that 
tlow from the old gates to the river; a tone 
is struck, an insect floats away along the 
garden wall. With its silence and flowers, 
and tremulous shades and sunshine, I know 
no sweeter spot than the old garden of All- 
Saints. 

The gardener had placed seats and a bench 
under the old beech-tree for pilgrims to rest 
upon, weary with their journeys from shrine 
to shrine. Mrs. Palmer was leaning back 
in a low garden-chair; the sweep of her 
flowing silks seemed to harmonize with her 
languid and somewhat melancholy grace. 
Rhoda was helping to open her parasol (the 
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parasol was dove-colored and lined with 
pink). There was a row of Morgans upon 
the bench; Mrs. Morgan upright in the 
midst, nicely curled and trimmed with sat 
in bows, and a white muslin daughter on 
either side. Mr. Rogers, as befitted a lover, 
was lying on the grass at his lady’s feet. 

It all happened in a moment: the sky 
burned overhead, the sun shone upon thi 
river, upon the colleges, with their green gar 
dens; the rays seemed to strike tire wher 
they met the water. The swans were sail 
ing along the stream in placid state, fol 
lowed by their gray brood, skimming and 
paddling in and out among the weeds and 
the green stems and leaves that sway with 
the ripple of the waters; a flight of bird 
high overhead crossed the vault of the heav 
ens and disappeared in the distance. Doro- 
thea Vanborough was standing on the ter- 
race at the end of the old college garden 
where every thing was so still, so sweet, and 
so intense that it seemed as if time was not. 
as if the clocks had stopped on their trav- 
els, as if no change could ever be, nor hours 


| hor seasons sweep through the tranquil old 


place. 

They were all laughing and talking; but 
Dolly, who was too lazy and too happy to 
talk, wandered away from them a little bit, 
to the garden’s end, where she stood stoop- 
ing over the low wall and watching the wa- 
ter flow by ; there was a man fishing on the 
opposite bank, and casting his line again 
and again. In the distance a boat was drift 
ing along the stream; some insects passed 
out toward the meadows humming thei 
summer drone; a wasp sailed by. Dolly was 
half standing, half sitting, on the low ter- 


| race wall; with one hand she was holding 


up her white muslin skirt, with the othe 
she was grasping the ledge of the old bricks 
upon which the lichens had been at work 
spreading their gold and gray. So the girl 
waited, sunning herself—herself a part of 
the summer’s day, and gently blooming and 
rejoicing :u its sweetness like any rose upon 
the wall. 

Some people that day, Frank Raban among 
them, had thought her not unlike a rose her- 


| self. 


There are blissful moments when one’s 
heart seems to beat in harmony with the 
great harmony; when one is one’s self light 
and warmth and the delight of light, and 
a voice in the comfortable chorus of con- 
tentment and praise all round about. Such 
a minute had come to Dolly, in her white 
muslin dress, with the Cam flowing at her 
feet and the lights dazzling her gray eyes. 

Mrs. Morgan gave a loud sneeze under the 
tree, and the beautiful minute broke and 
dispersed away. 

“T wonder what it can be like to grow 
old,” Dolly wonders, looking up at John Mor- 
gan; ‘‘to remember back for years and years, 
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and to wear stiff curls and satinet?” Dolly 
began to picture to herself a long procession 
of future selves, each older and more curi- 
ously bedizened than the other. Somehow 
they seemed to make a straight line between 
herself and Mrs. Morgan under the tree. It 
was an uncomfortable fancy. Dolly tried 
to forget it, and leaned over the wall, and 


|looked down into the cool depths of th: 


stream again. Was that fish rising? What 
was this? Her own face again looking up 
from the depth. Then Dolly turned, hearing 
a step upon the gravel, to see Robert Het 

ley coming toward her. He was dressed in 
his college cap and gown, and he advanced, 
floating balloon-like, along the terrace. I 
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jooked a little strange, she shenatbt as he | was turning it sient in his poe 7” This 
came up to her. little trick made Dolly feel more than any 
“—T ecouldn’t get away before,” he asid 1.| thing else that it was all true—that her 
“] hope you have been we ll looked after?” | cousin loved her—incredible though it might 
“Yes, indeed. Come and sit down he: ‘re, | appear; and yet even still she doubted. 
Robert. What a delicious old garden this| ‘ Me, Robert?” repeated Dorothea, in her 
s! We are all so happy! Look at those) clear, childish tones, looking up with her 
dear little swans in the river!” | frank yet timid eyes. ‘“ Are you sure?” 
“Do you like the cygnets ?” said Robert,| “I have been sure ever since I first saw 
abruptly, as he looked her full in the face, | you,” said Henley, smiling down at her, “ at 
and sat down on the low wall beside her.| Kensington three years ago. Do you re- 
“Do you remember Charles Martindale,” | member the snow-ball, Dolly ?” 


he asked, “whom we met once at John Mor-| Then Dolly’s eyes fell, and she stood with 
gan’s, Who went out to India? He is com-} a tender, puzzled face, listening to her first 
ng home next October.” | tale of love. She suddenly pulled away her 


“Is he?” said Doliy. ‘Look at that little | hand, shy and blushing. 
gray cygnet seuttling away !” The swans had hardly passed beyond the 
“ Dolly,” said Henley, quickly, “ they sent | warden terrace; the fisherman had only 
for me to offer me his place, and I—I—have | thrown his line once again; Dolly’s mother 
accepted it.” | had time to shift her parasol: that was all. 
“ Accepted it?” said his cousin, forgetting | Henley waited, with his handsome head a 
the cygnets, and looking up a little fright-| little bent. He was regaining his compos- 
ened. “Oh, Robert, but you will have to| ure; he knew too much of his cousin’s un- 
vo to India and leave every body !” compromising ways to be made afraid by her 
Her face changed a little, and Robert’s| silence. He stood pulling at his watch, and 
brightened, though he tried to look as usual. | looking at her—at the straight white figure 
“Not every body,” he said. ‘Not if—”| amidst dazzling blue and green, at the line 
He took the soft hand in his that was lying | of the sweet face still turned away from him. 
on the wall beside him. ‘ Dolly, will you | “T thought you would have understood 
come too ?” he said. | me better,” he said, reproachfully. 
“Me?” cried the unabashed Dolly. «Oh, | Still Dolly could not speak. For a mo- 
Robert, how could 1?” |ment her heart had beat with an innocent 
“You could come if I married you,” said | triumph, and then came a doubt. Did she 
Robert, in his quiet voice and most restrained | love him—could she love him? Had he, 
manner. ‘ Dearest Dorothea, don’t you think | then, cared for her all this time, when she 
you can learn to loveme? It will be nearly | herself had been so cold and so indifferent, 
tive months before I start.” and thinking so little of him? Only yes- 
It was all so utterly incomprehensible | terday she had told Rhoda she should never 
that the girl did not quite realize her cous-| marry. Was it yesterday? No, it was to- 
in’s words. Robert was looking very strange | day—an hour ago...... What had she done to 
and unlike himself. Dolly could hardly be- | deserve so much from him—what had she 
lieve that it was not some effect of the daz-| done to be so overprized and loved? At the 
zle of light in her own eyes. He was paler thought, quick upspringing into her two 
than usual; he seemed somehow stirred from | gray eyes came the tears, sparkling like the 
his habitual ways and self. She thought it | diamonds in Rhoda’s cross. 
was not even his voice that she heard speak- “T never thought you thought—” Dolly 
ing. “Is this being in love?” she was say-| began. “Oh, Robert, you have been in ear- 
ing to herself. <A little bewildered flush | nest all this time, and I only—only playing !” 
came into her cheeks. She still saw the sky, “Don’t be unhappy,” said her cousin. “ It 
and the garden, and the figures under the | was very natural; I should not have wished 
tree; then, for a minute every thing van-| it otherwise. I did not want to speak to 
ished, as tangible things vanish before the | you till I had something worth your acgept- 
invisible—just as spoken words are hushed | ance.” 
and lose their meaning when the silent voices| “All this long time!” repeated Dolly. 
cry out. | Did the explanations of true love ever yet 
It was but for amoment. There she stood! run smooth? “ Dolly!” cried Mrs. Palmer, 
again, staring at Robert with her innocent, | from under the tree. 





gray-eyed glance. | “Hulloa, Robert!” shouted George, com- 
Henley was a big, black-and-white, mel-| ing across the grass toward them. 
ancholy young man, with a blue shaved chin. “Oh, Robert!” said Dorothea, earnestly, 


To-day his face was pale, his mouth was | unexpectedly, with a sudden resolution to be 
quivering, his hair was all on end. Could | trae—true to him and to herself, “thank 
this be Robert, who was so deliberate, who you a thousand times for what you have 
always knew his own mind, who looked at| told me: only it mustn’t be—I don’t care 
his watch so often in church while music enough for you, dear Robert! You deserve 





Was going on? Even now, from habit, he! Henley said not a word. He stood with 
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a half-incredulous smile; his eyes were still 
fixed on Dolly’s sweet face; he did not an- 
who called out 
up. As for Dolly, she 
brother and sprang 


him, and took his arm as if for protection, 


swer George, 


he 
to he 


agaln some- 


as 


thing 
turned 


came 


to meet 


and then she walked quickly away without 
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another look, and Henley remained stand 
ing where she had Instead of t 
white muslin maiden, the cygnets may have 
seen a black silk young man, who looked at 
his watch, and then walked away too, w 
the fisherman quietly baited his line 
| went on with his sport. 


been. he 


THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


By EMILIO 
[pitty 


THE SCLAVIC PEOPLES. — Continued.) 

T is truly remarkable that among the most 

ardent reformation of 
modern society, and its radical reorganiza- 
tion, are to be met so many children of that 
Russian nation which is regarded as the key- 
stone of absolute authority. In this trans- 
formation of the Muscovite spirit Hertzen 
represented the idea and the sentiment, and 


advocates of the 


his old companion and friend, Bakonine, ac- 
tion and combat. 
like Rousseau, eloquent, sentimental, some- 
what of a dreamer, a consummate man of 
letters, , a fancy that 
fluttered lightly over all the arts, an intelli 


an agreeable novelist 


gence most susceptible to the influence of all 


revolutionary ideas, communicating by his | 


speech, warm with the fire of faith, his own 
ardor to all who read his writings, which 
were dictated by that passion and enthusi- 
asm which seem to create new souls by the 
contact thoughts. 
tainly is nothing like this. 


of new Bakonine cer- 
On the contra- 
ry, he represents the reality, aims to modify 
life, when in- 
surrection is necessary, revolts; and when he 
has roused a people to revolt, he 
ith arms in his hands, at 


life, 


struggles, organizes, governs ; 


sustains, 
the risk of his 
the work of his conspiracies. 


W 


It is rare that one encounters in the world 
a man more imbued with his own ideas, more 
devoted to their realization, with a doctrine 
so rigorously logical, and a life so harmonious 
with the doctrine. The world, according to 
Bakonine, will not be improved until it has 
accepted his Sclavie ideal, and his Sclavie 
ideal consists in the death of every govern- | 
mental organism; in the absence of every | 
state, even th in the ab- | 
sorption of the family by the municipality, | 
which, according to him, is the true human 
family ; in the absorption of property by 


most democratic ; 


socialism —a reminiscence of the Russian | 
tribes encamped on the steppes in the fash- | 
ion of the ancient tribes of Asia. | 

This idea, in my opinion completely erro- | 
neous and injurious to modern democracy, 
has been sustained by a life, in my own opin- | 
ion, pure and entirely devoted with admira- 
ble perseverance to the defense of the people. 
We understand all the damage which the 


Hertzen was a republican | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


CASTELAR. 
Paper. | 


| theories of Bakonine have done to the prog 
ress of democracy in the West, but 
| also understand and assert that his intep- 
| tions have been good, and that his errors 
take their rise in the sincerity of his ai- 
tachment 


we 
we 


to his ‘system, which has 
origin in a long education, and has been 
nourished by his hot and reckless Selay 

| blood. Bakonine frightens the proprietary 
classes of the West with his communist rey 
6lutions, and 


t 


he discourages the popular 
class with his contempt for the proceedings 
of our republicanism and his repulsion fo 
}all our political solutions. But Bakoni: 
| has found his inspiration in the spectacle of 
his Russian municipalities, which are the 
proprietors in common of all landed proper- 
ty, and he believes in good faith that this is 
the germ of the new human society. In the 
congresses of European democracy, in their 
reat controversies, when the athletic Rus 
an, of almost gigantie stature, raises his 
riental head above all those which sm 
round him, as those Cimbrian chiefs caught 
by Marius in the fields of slaughter raised 
| their heads above the Roman trophies, it is 
clearly shown by the contemptuous smile 
with which he hears our discourses, to him 
full of sophistries, and in the concentrated 
flash of his eyes, full of wrath against ow 
individualist ideas, that there is in his soul, 
even unknown to himself, something of the 
rancorous hate against the West which sus- 
tained the Goth Alaric when he besieged 
Rome, and destroyed it, and slaughtered it, 
scattering its children and sacking its mon 
uments with fire and sword. 

Bakonine would be incapable of burning 
our modern society in material fire, like the 
barbarous chief, but he would be easily capa- 
ble of melting it in the crucible of his inte! 
ligence. I oppose, but I understand, this po 
litical conception, which is now appropriate- 
ly called in Europe the Muscovite idea. One 
of the greatest benefits of liberty is its wealth 
of education, and one of the greatest benefits 
of education is the ability it gives to tak 
account of existing facts in all our political 

| solutions. Talk with a citizen of Switzer- 
land or of the United States, and the first 
| thing which will strike you in him will be 
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his practical sense, the sense of the real,| And so it is in this way that the idea has 
his serene confidence that every reform will | conquered the rack and the stake, has extin- 
ie realized when the people shall have be-| guished the Inquisition which burned to de- 
stroy it, and from the scaffold, which it has 


be 
come familiar with it in the school of poli- 
tics, in the press and public meetings, and | converted into a sacred symbol, like the cross, 

it has broken the power and overthrown the 


shall be ready to incarnate it in the form 
vest suited to their sovereignty at the polls. | pride of the Cvsars. 
But a man born in the shadow of despotism, | Through this mysterious diffusion of ideas 
reared among the terrors of his own family | penetrated into the heart of Russia, and es- 
and the suspicions of arbitrary authority, | pecially into the literary city of Moscow, the 
educated under the lash of a religious and | German philosophy. The chair of philoso- 
political dogmatism—as soon as the idea| phy was vacant, but the teaching of philos- 
buds in his conscience, gagged by the cen-| ophy survived in the chair of physics. Pau- 
sorship—as soon as the citizen character is } loff, master of this science, detined it as the 
developed by maturity, stretched on the rack | knowledge of nature. When this definition 
of slavery, With the spectacle always before | was formulated rose these two questions 
his eyes of the omnipotence of one man, anc | first, What is knowledge? second, What is 
the shame always in his heart of his own| nature? The answer to the first question 
slavery, his own impotence, hampered by | contained the whole moral world, the answer 
spies in his speech and writing and most in-| to the second the whole world of physics. 
timate reunigns, apprehensive, restless, see- | The professor then entered with this pro- 
ing every thing possible and easy to a tyrant | logue in the chair of physics, and with all 
he creates in his silent soul a fantastic idea | sails spread, launched out on the ocean of 
which he loves with delirious exaltation, and | philosophy and thought. The system of 
ends by opposing to the pride of despots the | Schelling was no longer fashionable in Ger- 
plots of conspiracy, the mysteries of the se- | many when it obtained favor in Russia. But 
cret society, the supreme efforts of revolu-| if in Germany it was a reaction from the 
tions. For this reason I do not wonder that | point where it was substituted by anoth#? 
the republican party of Russia is the least | er system much more rigorous and scien- 
practical and the most violent of all the re-| tific, in Russia it marked a progress supe- 
publican parties of Europe. For this reason | rior to the scholastic dogmatism and the 
[ do not wonder that Bakonine should be a| Greek orthodoxy. Men’s spirits entered into 
socialist in respect to social problems and an | the sphere of nature like paralyties who re- 
anarchist in respect to political problems. In| cover the use of their limbs, like blind men 
the present state of men’s minds, amidst the | recovering the light—plunged with unut- 
electrie currents of ideas, the government | terable pleasure into the tumultuous waves, 
which does not give birth to free citizens into the splendid ether, into the sweet har- 
must of necessity give birth to furious dem- | monies of universal life, with all its marvel- 
agogues. Liberty is a universal aspiration, | ous perspectives, with all its illimitable ho- 
and to defend it those spirits which are cast | rizons, revealing not only its own existence, 
out of their rights take refuge in Utopia,and | but the presence every where of the Infi- 
those intellects which are deprived of sov- | nite, of the Eternal. 
ereignty take refuge in conspiracies. It is The philosophy of Schelling is the philos- 
thus that I explain the Utopian ideal and | ophy of the absolute, and the absolute is the 
the revolutionary temperament of the Rus- | identity of the subjective with the objective. 
sian Bakonine. By a reaction against the former philosophy 
He was by profession an officer of artil-| this new system drew man from his isola 
lery, but his inclinations were always those | tion, from concentration in himself, and 
of the conspirator and apostle. His mind | launched him into the universe. The laws 
delighted in philosophy—in that philosophy | of nature are ideal laws in the conscious- 
which calmed a little the violence of his| ness; the ideal laws of consciousness are 
character and tempered his thirst for reform. | real laws of nature. The absolute is devel- 
The chair of philosophy was nevertheless | oped, is incarnated in matter and its organ- 
closed in Moscow since 1826. Despots know | isms, in society and its institutions, in phi- 
very well that free thought forms free char- | losophy and its ideas, where it acquires the 
acters, and that in the world the intelligent | plenitude of life with the plenitude of con- 
force of ideas is stronger than the brute force sciousness. The spirit is dormant in the 
of governments. They know that those ab- | rock, is awake in the plant, dreams in the 
stract, purely ideal thoughts which arise | animal, thinks in the man. The ether, di- 
from the depths of the conscience, and are | luted in infinite space, an essence of essences, 
communicated to a few disciples in the re-| was the first manifestation of life. Into the 
tirement of schools, expand silently and | ether, like a rock in a lake, fell the Divine 
mysteriously in the intellect like gases, like | word—the word of creation. At the vibra- 
electricity through the air. It is much eas- | tions of this word in the ether sprang forth 
ier to persecute a gas and imprison a sun-| organisms, and broke out into open conflict 
beam than to persecute or imprison an idea.| the natural antagonisms of the universe. 
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There was an antagonism between the cen- 
trifugal and the centripetal forces, which 
nevertheless constitute the celestial mechan- 
ism; an the chemical 
agencies, which constitute new affinities in 
life 5 


antagonism between 
an antagonism between positive and 
negative electricity, which produces a fluid 
necessary to the planet; an antagonism be- 
tween azote and oxygen, which form the at- 
mosphere we breathe; antagonisms like that 
between the subjective and the objective, 
which in its harmony forms knowledge; an- 
tagonisms which give for their result nature, 
the universe. 
diffused 


organisms, as the dew dispersed invisibly in 


Che universal life dispersed, 
every where is only known in its 
the air is known only when it concentrates 
in a tremulous drop upon the petals of the 
flowers. But life does not end in the real; 
Naturo is the de- 
velopment of the real, and history is the de- 
velopment of the ideal. In nature the 
nite radiates into the finite ; 


it continues in the ideal. 


infi- 
and in history, 
on the contrary, the finite radiates into the 
infinite. But if nature is the development 
of the real, and history that of the ideal, 
philosophy is the identity of the real and the 
ideal, of the objective with the subjective, 
the great, the supreme equation. 

[his philosophy, subjecting the life and 
the spirit, history and nature, to fixed laws 
and normal developments, inspired a certain 
resignation to the present social state, as a 
consequence of the former social state, and 
a promise of that which was to come. It is 
evident that, possessing such a character 
this philosophy could not long retain by its 
magical attraction the restless, unquiet spir- 
it of Bakonine. An indefatigable soldier, 
he could say, like the doctor of the German 
legend when he was examining the origin of 
things, “ In the beginning was not the Word; 
in the beginning was Action, Action, always 
Action.” His strong, sanguine, athletic tem- 
perament needed the exercise of combat In 
those years of 1840 and 1841 in which he was 
in the full enjoyment of all his vital facul- 
ties. The system of Schelling was a mystic, 
contemplative system, although the object 
of his mysticism and his contemplations was 
nature, as the policy of Schelling was the 
policy of compromises, of gradual and suc- 
cessive emancipation, although it rested upon 
a sentiment so liberal as that of progress. 

But if Pauloff bore to Moscow the philos- 
ophy of Schelling, Stanekevitch bore another 
philosophy more original, more systematic, 
less mystic—the philosophy of Hegel. Stane- 


kevitch was at the time a youth of twenty- 
seven years, weak as a child and impressi- 
ble as a woman. 


The fever of consumption 
consumed his broken frame, the fever of in- 
spiration his ecstatic soul. In the nervous 
agitations which swept like tempests through 
all his organization; in the enthusiastic 
words which bubbled out each instant from 
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his lips like the boiling lava of ideas ; in ¢}, 
profound, fixed glance of his melancho 
eyes; in the almost fantastic aureole of 
tistic inspiration which crowned his by; 
spacious as a sky—in his whole natur 
was to be seen that this youth was on 
those favorite children of art for whon 
world is merely a resting-place, and 
seem always ready to fly on the wings 
ecstasy and the magnetic dream of idea 
to their natural habitation and home 
heaven. Such a man necessarily t] 
complete antithesis of the revolutionist. T) 
tumult of action annoyed him, and the » 
vere realities of life made him ill. For t} 
feverish youth, attacked by bitter pains oj 
body and of soul, there was only one ey 
cise worthy of man—that of thought; 
there was only one refuge against tyranny 
the refuge of science. 


was 


His study was med 
itation; his works were discourses ; his mi; 
istry, to teach; his passion, the idea; | 
monument, art; his life, the company an 
communion of his disciples; his ambitio 
to transform minds, sure that when this y 
accomplished they would transform societ 
The predominant sentiment in the Hey: 
philosophy professed by this young man 

the historic sentiment. Never did histo 
have so clear a consciousness of itself as 
the system of Hegel. Logie had clea 
demonstrated the idea of Schelling that th 
laws of the understanding are the laws ot 
fact, the calculations of Galileo den 
onstrated the system of Copernicus. 
principle that the history of philosophy is 
the philosophy of history, which has bee 
stigmatized by many as a verbal quibble 
contained in a happy formula the intimat: 
relation between the ideal and the real i 
human life. The great thought that 
history of the world is the history of liberty 
explained how the personality, asleep in th 
breast of an Asiatic pantheism whelmed i: 
the ocean of darkness formed by universa 
slavery, rises through an interior develop- 
ment and growth, producing religion, art, 
science, and the various applications of its 
faculties, till it arrives at the highest grad 
of life, the full consciousness of itself. It is 
no wonder that this system should engendei 
in Russia a most eloquent professor of his 
tory, Granovski, who brought it to the ca- 
thedral of Moscow, and an eminent critic, 
who applied it to the study of ideas and to 
the examination of the arts. The critic of 
whom we speak is Belinski, who exercised, 
by his bitter sarcasms against all theologi 
error and social castes, a ministry in the mid 
dle of the nineteenth century in Russia lik« 
that which Voltaire exercised in France 
the middle of the former century. This 
great Russian critic, who had propagated 
with such success the revolutionary spirit, 
had his moments of vacillation, and even of 
reaction. He was the intimate friend, al- 
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and characters radically different. Belinski 


most the brother, of Bakonine, who cher- | 
shed for him that affectionate enthusiasm 
which only grows up among temperaments 


was, in private life, taciturn, melancholy, 
timid, querulous. His timidity and his mod- 
esty prevented him from exercising that con- 
trolling influence which demands great con- 
fidence in one’s self as the basis of character, 


and great dogmatic force as the basis of 
thought. But when his dearest ideas were 
ombated, when his political and scientific | 
sentiments were opposed by some servile 
pook, some court writer, his timidity turned 
to heroism, his taciturnity to eloquence, his | 
melancholy to wit and humor, and with aj 
vein worthy of Cervantes and an irony | 
worthy of Heinrich Heine, he lashed those 
wreasoning and spiritless authors who were 
capable of throwing under the wheels of the | 
mperial car, like the superstitious Hindoos, 
something more than body and life, the con- 
science and the immortal soul. In these 
combats for the vindication of human dig- 
nity, at least in the republic of letters, the 
eminent critie not only destroyed his oppo- 
nents, but, by opposing ideas to ideas, sys- 
tem to system, he rose often on the wings of 
his genius, lyrical and logical at the same 
time, to the summit of the ideal, whence he 
poured out torrents of the purest poetry. 

For a while Bakonine and Belinski were 
estranged. It arose from the fact that the 
latter, dazzled by the thought of Hegel, 
which he did not fully comprehend, began 
to justify despotism and resignation. This 


thought was, “‘ All that is real is rational.” | 


The disciple drew the inference that if the 
czar had wounded and slaughtered fourteen 
nations—if, with the sceptre in one hand and 
the sabre in the other, he ruled in Asia, in 
Europe, and even in America, entire races 
subjected to his domination, like a flock to 
the shepherd, it was because this authority 
was necessary for the progress of the human 


race and its final education. Thus separa- | 


ting himself from the actual world like a 
mystic, refusing to hear the complaints of 
human misery, impassive in the face of uni- 
versal slavery, he gave himself up to the 
contemplation of his own spirit, enjoying his 
intellectual selfishness, before whose dreams 
and abstractions the world and society van- 
ished like the smoke of sacrifices. 


An active and enterprising nature like | 


that of Bakonine, little given to abstrac- 
tions, and devoted to realities, could not 
assent to this indifference between good 


and bad, between liberty and slavery, which | 


for a time chilled the ardent soul of the 
critic. But, in fact, this coldness was but 
temporary, and Belinski returned with re- 
newed vigor to vindicate, as far as the Mns- 
covite censorship permitted it, the right of 


thought to independence, and of the citi- 
zen to liberty. Around this great writer was | When a man has raised himself in this way 
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grouped a company of youth eager for re- 
form. Under obscure symbols, in allegories 
often unintelligible, through tortuous ways, 
with scalpel in his hand to analyze the relig- 
ious orthodoxy and the imperial authority, 
the tire of the new faith in a soul faint with 
infinite and indomitable aspirations, the 
great writer transformed the conscience of 
the youth about him, affronted by that half- 
divine emperor and those half-bestial serfs, 
and eager to change every thing, even to 
property and the church, fitting them to re- 
ceive rather the inspirations of reason than 


| the livery of the court. The military gov- 


ernor of St. Petersburg frequently said to 
him, when he met the critic on the prome- 


j nade of the Perspective, “I have a fortress 


prepared for you, and a good dungeon in +t.” 
And, in fact, his writings were prohibited in 
his life, and the government denied to his 
disciples after his death the privilege of rais- 
ing him a monument, which never would 
have been so durable as his memory. 
Existence being thus reduced to pure 
thought, and thought in its expression to 
mere allegory, Bakonine could not. find in 
Russia sufticient room for the development 
of his character. The political and intellect- 
ual agitation of the West tempted him with 
irresistible seductions. Paris attracted him 
as the capital of thought, the focus of revo- 
lution, At Paris he passed several years 
before the movement of February. In the 
capital of Europe the revolutionary Russian 
became the advocate of the unhappy Poles. 
We can not comprehend the effort it was 
necessary for the Russian to make to rise 
above the prejudices of his native country 
in the wretched affairs of Poland. According 
to the most fundamental ideas of Russian 
education, the Poles are a people who have 


| merited their terrible chastisement by their 


internal divisions, their radical incapacity 

to govern themselves; a people who sold 
themselves to their foreign enemies rather 
than reconcile their internal dissensions; a 
people who agitated all Europe with their 
scandalous elections of kings, and afterward 
reduced all their kings to nullity and impo- 
tence; a people whose better classes held 
all authority in the hands of a powerful oli 

garchy, and whose lower classes were the 
fettered victims of aristocratic privileges; a 
| people who had conquered the Russians, and 
had held them long ages in irons and under 
the lash; a people who, destroyed and dis- 
membered, their most illustrious sons seat- 
tered, their most ancient provinces divided 
among foreign nations, still preserve such a 
character that they can not free themselves 
from intolerant Catholicism, from intelleetu- 
| al and moral slavery, from their proud aris- 
tocracy, from their seditious and hostile par- 
| ties, from their two eternal faults, the mon- 
\strous union of anarchy and despotism. 
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above the whole education of his life, such 
a man has genuine merit, and renders serv- 
ices to humanity which can not be easily 
blotted out by other faults or other errors. 
Meanwhile thundered the revolution of 
February. With the revolutionary Febru- 
ary broke out simultaneous insurrections in 
all I urope. Germany, the focus of scientific 
lig! 
revolutionary flame. The Russian apostle 
traversed the fields of Germany, filled with 
combats, visited the cities, the prey of exal- 
tation and delirium. His soul dilated in 
the tight. Organization was his work, com- 


t, became in turn the voleano of ardent 


bat his passion, insurrection his purpose, the 
establishment of a revolutionary dictator- 
ship his ambition. He wished no state, no 
government. In his idea authority is re- 
duced to the administration of a mercantile 
company. In his system social direction 
must lose all political character. Anarchy 
could not be more crudely formulated. But 
this man, who desired no form of govern- 
ment himself, governed imperiously. Rear- 
ed in absolutism, he had a passion for secret 
societies and their cabalistie formulas, like 
that of night birds for darkness. Although 
he protested against all authority, it is evi- 
dent in his acts that he had a great idea of 
power and authority. He exercised it, at 
least, with genuine imperiousness. For the 
laboring classes I do not know but that there 
was some mysterious power in his gigantic 
stature, in the patriarchal aspect given by 
his thick white beard, in the athletic form 
reminding one of those Goths placed at the 
head of the empire by the degenerate Ro- 
mans, in his attitude and air of an Eastern 
priest, in the concentrated light of his small 
eyes and the ironic smile of his shrewd lips 
in his whole person, which seemed to unite 
the German perseverance with the Sclavic 
mobility, all the contrasted characteristics 
of Russia. I have seen him exercise a pow- 
erful attraction over working-men, who re- 
ceived his formulas like luminous doctrines, 
and his plans of organization like works of 
emancipation. And this magnetism which 
he unquestionably exercised over the work- 
ing classes explains to me the suddenness 
of his fortune and his failure in Dresden. 
He is still called in Germany, in memory of 
his exploits in the revolution, the Dictator 
of Dresden. Captured with arms in his 
hands, condemned to death, his punishment 
was commuted into perpetual imprisonment. 
The Austrian empire, which has always 
enjoyed these charges of executioner and 
jailer, assumed the custody of the prisoner. 
The Emperor Nicholas claimed him, and he 
was given up after a year of severe imprison- 
ment. When the Russian soldiers received 
him in their hands he was loaded with 
chains, which had made deep wounds in his 
flesh. They immediately freed him from 
this torture. He gratefully threw himself 
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on the necks of his compatriots, and en 
braced them with effusion. This patriotic ¢ ‘ 
thusiasm did not gain him his liberty, by} 
gain him some mitigation of his captiy t 


but 


the accession of Alexander II. his impriso 
ment was commuted into exile to Sih 
He was sent tothe bank of the river Ay 
but escaped to Japan, and thence to 
United States, and from there went ; 
Switzerland, where he installed himself + 
devote his life, in the shadow of its rey 
lican liberties, to the propaganda of w] 
styles “ collectivism.” 


From 1849 to 1855 he was a prisoner, 


lat he 


This collectivism is in its essence not} 
more then communism. No society wl 
springs from the Renaissance in its art, fro) 
the Reformation in its conscience, from tly 
criticism of pure reason in its philosop) 
from the dogma of responsibility in 
morals, from the idea of liberty in its law 
from the American and French revolutions 
in its institutions, and which is moving o 
to the completion of all these forms of prog 
ress by the consecration of the human pel 
sonality in its inviolable essence and t¢] 
sum total of its relations—no such society 
profoundly democratic, but at the same tiny 
profoundly liberal, can adopt for its rule ot 
life, for its hope of progress and growth, thi 
Asiatic communism which was the beginning 
of society, the epoch of its gestation, in whic 
the rich variety of human nature as yet ha 
not begun its development any more tha 
the boughs, the leaves, the flowers, and th 
fruits find their development in the roug 
kernel, which nevertheless contains all th: 
plant. Communism is the most natural for 
of the ancient patriarchate, of the noma 
and wandering tribe which bears in its war 
carts family, property, government, laws 
and gods. But as soon as the personality 
is developed, with it springs forth the law 
of variety, and with the law of variety thi 
diversity of aptitudes, a result of the diver- 
sity of faculties, which form by their very 
contradictions the harmonies of life. Man 
has a right to live in society where all his 
faculties may find free development and 
growth in his individual responsibility, 
through the ccunsels of his free conscienc 
and the impulses of his independent will. 
But man has not, can have no right to, a1 
equal reward for the unequal employment ot 
his faculties, the product of his own will 
To attain this end it is necessary to create a 
state which shall outrage nature; and fo1 
this it is necessary to create a state which 
shall assassinate liberty. Only force can 
destroy the individualism innate in the hu 
man person. Only force can discipline and 
control human aptitudes, and distribut« 
their products with equality. The scissors 
of the gardener of Versailles reduced to 
equality the trees which nature in its spon- 
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taneity produced of different sizes for the 
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accomplishment of the laws of variety; and | wandering comets, the stars, which are suns 
as the gardener reduced to equality the | of suns, the luminary of our terrestrial days, 
trees in the mathematical but lifeless com- | accompanied by its rolling planets, which in 
hinations of Le Notre, the monarchy crushed | turn drag after them their placid satellites 
all classes under the yoke of Louis XIV. An and swarms of aerolites, I feel that the cos- 
authority as strong, therefore, as that of le mogonic forces are aiding me powerfully in 
Roi Soleil is necessary to distribute property | my individual progress, and that the mys- 
equally, and preserve it in common. And | teries of nature and of the spirit reveal 
one of the greatest faults of communism is themselves to my feeble reason, that the 
its mechanical character, by which it de- heavens are blooming as if in a universal 
stroys the spontaneity of the mind. If you spring, that the Milky Way rains drops of 
ask of Bakonine, he will tell you that the mysterious dew upon our celestial zones, il- 
Sclavie communist municipality is the beau luminating them with new stars, and that 
ideal of human society. And if you tell him light wings of resistance are growing upon 
you prefer the Saxon municipality or the our shoulders, that we may fly, with ecstasy 
American, he will say that inequality and in our eyes and the truth in our thought, 
selfishness reign in them. But I would ask | from world to world, from sun to sun, in 
him, how has the Selavic municipality never communication with all their inhabitants, 
produced a Fulton, nér a Franklin, nor a devising aspects of beauty and of eternal 
Morse? It does not produce them, because | truth before unknown, hearing the ineffable 
nature only yields to genius, and genius only | harmonies of the stars and the combinations 
is revealed in liberty. of their movements, until all the life of the 
In fact, the whole idea of Bakonine is a/| cosmos flows back upon me without whelm- 
Utopia, and one destitute of fancy, a Utopia | ing me; and without feeling my reason daz- 
which has never been warmed by the fire of | zled, I can see the transformations of my 
imagination. I comprehend the great Uto- | being in new forms of the spirit, and above 
pians who have written and published a | my spirit, God, animating and reproducing 
social poem, a poem of cosmogony. I com-' life and its creations eternally. 
prehend them, and their theories appear to But what is the ideal of Bakonine? A 
me like the galaxy of ideas in which all | communist municipal council, subjected in 
ie undecided vanishes and new worlds are | politics to an irresponsible ezar, and in ad- 
condensed. If these Utopians, who have ministration to an unfeeling bureaucracy. 
sought in their consciences a new society, | I have myself seen him mount the tribune 
have done no more than sustain, console, | of the Congress of Berne and coldly explain 
and open new horizons, they have done his Utopias in easy but jejune language. A 
much for humanity. They have joined to legion of workmen followed him, bent on 
our sorrows their hopes. In this way their believing that their position could not be 
ideality is raised above all times, and main- | ameliorated until men were made equal be- 
tains high aspirations toward progress, and neath the yoke of a strong state, which 
revives the thirst for the infinite. The social | would cut them uniformly by the pattern 
prophet is like the poet, the inseparable com- | of communist combinations. Several Rus- 
panion of man, and, like the poet, he covers | sian youths surrounded him, pale as death, 
beneath the roseate wings of his prophetic | feverish and hectic, excited almost to in- 
thoughts the griefs of each pulsation of life, | sanity, proposing the proclamation of athe- 
and the pains of every day of toil. In the ism as a dogma of democracy, and an official 
biblical world the prophet created the idea | armed public opposition by all the powers 
of Israel which gave sustenance to a hun- of the government to the idea of God. Some 
dred generations. In like manner the sibyl | of these raving nihilists desired to see an 
of the pagan world survived above the altars | inquisition of materialism like that of Philip 
of Christianity when all the gods were dead. | I., which should persecute the deists, a 
This mysterious woman outlived the divin- | moral slavery of conscience, a violent war 
ities, and still stands resplendent beneath | against ideas which can no more be coerced 
the vault of the Sistine Chapel in the sane- | than light and heat. The Russian commu- 
tuary of Catholicism, because she hoped | nist passed his keen and sparkling glance 
much. In every epoch, joined to every | over his disciples, like a priest over his be- 
reality, there is an iris of these illusions, | lievers, and directed sardonic sarcasms at 
which promise not only the reform which | all those who did not regard as the best of 
changes society, but the reform which | all governments the government of our con- 
changes the world. After having read one | vents, and as the most privileged region of 
of those apocalyptic books, I feel my tem- | the earth the sad and sterile steppes of Rus- 
ples beating with new force, and my senti-| sia. “I desire,” he said, turning to the dem- 
ments widening into magic hopes. If I look | ocrats of Europe, “a clear and decisive reso- 
to the heavens, it seems that the infinite ex- lution; I desire the leveling of individuals 
pands within my eyes, that I hear in my dull | and of classes, because without this there 
ears the vibrations of the life of the universe; | can be no justice. I am a collectivist, and 
and when I consider the luminous orbs, the therefore demand the abolition of inherit- 
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ance. If you have any other measures, give 
them to us: in default of this, we will be- 
ieve that you have only called the laboring- 
men together to fasten new chains upon 
them. ‘The remedy for the evils of this so- 
clety 1s found in the 


1 collective possession 


of the soil.” Jaclart was still more fanat- 


ical. His words were uttered in great ex- 
citement: “If you are not atheist, you are 
logically tyrants. Far from being leagued 
to emancipate the people s, you would form 
a holy alliance against revolutions. Rather 
than preserve any thing of the ancient social 
organization, I would prefer an irruption of 
barbarians.” 

* The Congress of Berne, faithful represent- 
ative of democracy and of the federal re- 
public, could in no way accede to such doc- 
trines. It would have destroyed the work 
which had among its prophets Dante and 
Luther, among its philosophers Descartes 
and Locke, among its Baptists Voltaire and 
Rousseau, among its soldiers Washington and 
Hoche. It would have trampled these in 
the dust of nihilist materialism. When the | 
democrats rejected these doctrines the Mus- 
covite publicist rose angrily, called together 
his adherents, directed afew threats at those 
whom he called formalist republicans, and 
abandoned the hall, saying that he would 
from that day devote himself exclusively to 
the workmen, and to the solution of the so- 
cial problem which he thought comprised in 
collectivism. 


One year later an important congress of 
laborers took place in Basle. Bakonine had 
fulfilled his threats, had infused his Musco- | 
vite ideas in the veins of the Western labor- 
ing-men. His theories are reduced to the 
following: 

1. The destruction of every political state. | 

2. Substitution of associations of work- 
men for the political state. 

3. Social liquidation. | 

4. Collective property in lands. 

5. The appropriation in common of all the 
instruments of labor. 

6. Atheism in religion, materialism in 
philosophy. | 

These theories are accepted by a large 
portion of the European working-men. Do 
they proceed from any of those nations 
which have passed through all the phases 
of civilization, or any one of those universi- 
ties which have sounded all the depths of 
science ? No; they proceed from the steppes 
of Russia, from tribes rotten before they 
were ripe, without intelligence, tormented 
by shadows which chill all they touch—from 
Russian sectaries lost in the desert, removed 
from all our scientific movements, and who, 
tlee ing from the intolerance of their church 
and the tyranny of their barbarous ezars, 
plunged resolutely into nihilism, the suicide 


of the soul. 


The theory of Bakonine obeys in its foun- 





| cies, their soldier kings, their pontiffs med 
| ating between God and man, between lx 


|}same time arose the 


dation a sentiment analogous to the 
ment of the Sclavophilists. These se: tari. 
believe their race the chosen race of ]j] 


sent 


as the Jews believed their people the e] se 
people of God. 


In the heart of sux h patr 
ots exist ideas which repel not only the d 

ination but the influence of foreigners, 

would appear as if they had been conquer 
like the Hungarians and the Italians, qua) 
tered like the people of Poland, they. ¢) 
conquerors and the tyrants of so many d 
nationalities. The idea of the Russ 
Sclavophilists arose in mysticism, in t] 
bosom of the Holy Alliance, when the kings, 
excited by their victories, and the peoples, 
feverish after their battles, thought reyol 

tionary ideas extinguished, and imagine 
it was possible to restore the Middle Ages 
with their theocratic and military aristocra- 


] + 





en and the great powers of earth. At th 


so-called romanty 


| school, coinciding with this tendency of des 


pots, and devoting itself in Germany to rais 
ing above the invention of printing, the ¢ 


| covery of the New World, the preaching of 


Luther and the irony of Cervantes, the stat 
ues of Michael Angelo and the paintings 


| of Raphael—above that Renaissance which 


had restored to the spirit its life, to natwr 
its just empire—a society which the roman 
ticists called catholic and chivalrous, when 
in its essence it was military and slavish. 
Seduced by these archaic tendencies, t] 
Bohemians, oppressed by Austria, stretched 


|}out their arms to the Emperor Alexander 


in the name of community of blood, in the 
name of the Sclavie race. At this appea 
the Russians remembered that ‘they were 
also Sclaves, brothers of the oppressed, and 
Alexander a German, the Brother of the op 
pressors. A movement toward the times 


| preceding the German dynasty revealed it 
| self in Russia. In the view of these archi 


ologists, the Russian religion, heir of the 
Greek spirit, which has been the metaphys 
ical and dogmatic spirit of Christianity ; the 


| Sclavie race, with its enterprising characte! 


its nervous and feminine sensibility united 
to energies truly masculine, with its talent 
for assimilation, in which all ideas pen 
trate without losing their character, as th 
juices of the earth and the oxygen of the 
air penetrate the blood; the municipal tra 
ditions of the Russian peasantry, who gov 
ern themselves with genuine independence, 
and live in perfect community of interests 
are bases of the true political and social 
growth interrupted by Germanism, whose 
emperors, with their mechanical soldiers 
and their bureaucrat machines, have placed 
upon the shoulders of a people stunted in 
their growth the leaden covering of a cul 
ture already touched with irremediable de 
cadence. The most truly Russian city is 
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cee 
Moscow, a city of the East, with its gilded | 
ipolas, the chief city of the ancient Mus- 
ovv: While St. Petersburg, founded by the 
goa on the banks of the Neva, to breathe 
more readily the ideas and receive more 
romptly the blood of the Germans, is the 
ty which has set above the Sclavic insti- 
-ytions and the Sclavic life an empire of for- 
eigners, Which makes of a race of freemen, | 
, its aristocracy, a crowd of courtiers, and 
To restore | 
Selavism—this is the whole idea of the Rus- 
san traditionalist. And the idea of Bako- 
ine is analogous to this—to impose upon the 
West, upon that land where the loftiest in- 
stitutions have been given form by philoso- 
yhers, and put in practice by peoples, the 
hilist doctrine born in the inert immensi- 
ty of the steppes, whick have never yet pro- 
duced one of those marvelous prophets like 
Christ and Moses and Mohammed, born in 
the warm deserts of Asia and of Africa, by 
the laminous rivers of the Mediterranean, 
the sea of the arts and of ideas; and under 
the reign of nihilism—a sort of dogmatic 
theology of the despair produced by slavery 
to extend the Russian municipality, with 
tscommunity of land, or its division of land 
y lot, like that existing in India, which 
might serve as the beginning of a civiliza- 
tion in leading-strings, but not as the ideal 
or the hope of a civilization like ours, which 
as arrived at its complete maturity, and 
vhich has acquired, or has nearly acquired, 
that supreme benefit, the alliance of order 
with liberty, of stability with progress, of 
democracy with law, of the individual with 
society, in the serene air of the modern prin- 
ciples of justice. 
This party of the Sclavophilists, or Scla- 
vonophilists, as others call them, is a party 


y its democracy a herd of serfs. 


which has very great influence in the desti- | 


nies of Russia. In Russia Sclavism is direct- 
edagainst the influence of St. Petersburg and 
its court. Outside of Russia it is directed 
against the Austrians, who rule over the 
Czechs, and the Hungarians, who govern an- 
other branch of the Sclavie family. 
ever there is a conflict between France and 
Germany the Sclavophilists place themselves 
on the side of France, because Germany is 


the target of their historic resentments. | 


But in reality they detest the whole civil- 
ization of the West, on account of its con- 
trast with their patriarchal tribes. Moscow 
was the natural residence of this sect. In 
the year 1840 came to the holy city a Croat 
adventurer named Gay, appealing to the 
Russian sentiment to defend and protect 
him against the oppressors of Dalmatia and 
Croatia. An enormous sum was given to 
this apostle, and at a splendid banquet of- 
fered to him were pronounced in verses, 
amidst the clanging of glasses, these terrible 
words: ‘ Let us drink till we are drunk the 
blood of Magyars and of Germans.” A wag- 


When- | 


gish fellow, hearing this proposition, took it 
into his head to ridicule it with the follow- 
ing sally: “Gentlemen, excuse me; I am 
going to leave you for a few moments. My 
landlord is a German; I am going to kill 


| him with this table-knife, and will return in 


a moment.” This buffoonery, while it pro- 
voked some to anger, provoked others to 
great indignation, so deeply rooted is this 
national fanaticism in Russia. 

Against these reactionary: tendencies ap- 
peared a man of extraordinary talent— 
Tchedayeft. It was in the summer of 1838. 
This man, depressed, melancholy, unable to 
forget the multitude of exiles buried in the 
mines of Siberia, whose lamentations were 
always in his ears, whose sorrows in his 
heart, feeling himself, like them, smothered 
under the exhausted receiver of despotism, 
nervously seized his pen and traced by the 
light of his anger an elegy of Russian des- 
peration. In his eyes this Russia, so flat- 
tered by the Sclavophilists, was nothing 
more in the European world than a horrible 
exception, a poisonous lake at whose mi- 
asmatiec borders the reason of a whole people 
had fallen asleep and the blood of a whole 
race had been corrupted. This sufferer in 
the Russian hell, who had the courage to 
write an audacious protest against the eter- 
nity of his punishment, merited what has 
been said of him by a great poet: “In Rome 
he would have been Brutus, in Athens Peri- 
cles, but under the yoke of despotism he was 
not, he could not be, more than a simple of- 
ficer of hussars.” The emperor, at the sight 


|of a man of such audacity, who dared to in- 
|sult the nation which was the heir-loom of 
| his despotism, had him officially declared in- 
|sane. Every Sunday a doctor and a police- 


man came to certify that the great writer 
continued in a state of dangerous monoma- 


jnia. This madman was a man of tall stat- 


ure, of aristocratic air and refined manners, 
dressed with elegance, saluted by all with 
respect. In his face, of a waxen pallor, in 
his eyes, sombre as a Northern sky, in his 
lips, always contracted by a bitter smile, in 
his epigrammatic conversation, you could 
see the image of a great melancholy, which 
sometimes separated him from society like a 
hermit, and at other times plunged him like 
a shipwrecked man in the wave of passions 
and the storms of the world. Wandering in 
the streets of Moscow with the sinister as- 
pect of a ghost, he sometimes took refuge in 
silence, as if he had renounced all communi- 
eation of his thoughts, and at other times 
gave free rein to his satirical spirit, and 
laughed at every thing in the Muscovite life, 
its religious and social servitude. There is 
in Moscow a great bell, which cracked at the 
first blow, and made it necessary to take 
away the clapper. This great and tongueless 
bell was, in the fancy of the liberal writer, 
a symbol of this immense Russian people, 
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occupying a vast portion of the earth, but 
mute, forbidden to hold an idea in its intel- 
ligence or a word on its lips, sealed by des- 
potism. Thus Tchedayeff, attributing this 
Russian slavery to the orthodox religion, 
deserted the Byzant:ne altars and embraced 
the democratic cath »icism preached by La- 
mennais and Lacordaire, modifying it with 
the naturalism of Schelling, which was full 
of religious and mystical ideas. The Word 
had been the inearnation of the Divine idea 
in human life; the Word, the eternal revela- 
tion of thought by speec h, had elevated the 
darkened human conscience like a luminous 
Host in the temple of space, over the gigan- 
tic altar of earth. “And this immense Rus- 
sian territory,” said the writer, “1s peopled 
by an innumerable race who are forbidden 
to speak, and yet give themselves the name 
of Sclave—a name which in its most genu- 
ine etymology means the Word.” And, in 
fact, it is not possible to comprehend all the 
virtue of human speech—all the force and 
efficacy for the progress of the world—which 
is possessed by those sounds merely articu- 
lated by the lips and vanishing in the air; 
it can not be understood how it penetrates 
to the depths of the intellect, how it moves 
and elevates the will, how it opens new ho- 
rizons in time and inaugurates new ages in 
history, how it converts into men the petri- 
factions of races sunk in despotism—this 
miracle can not be comprehended until we 
look at the means employed by tyrants for 
impeding the diffusion of this generating 
light and heat, and the power with which, 
in the end, human speech overcomes every 
thing, and, althongh so fragile, so light, so 
ethereal, buries its persecutors with all their 
bravos and all their arniies. The Word 
spoken in the desert always raises a Moses, 
and the Pharaohs who persecute it, who 
think that with their swords they can reach 
the prophet, are miserably drowned in the 
tide raised by the Word. 

Therefore, when men can not exercise 
their faculty of speech, and communicate 
with each other with regard to political and 
religious problems, they seek a historical 
problem, an archeological problem, and de- 
vote to it the conflicts of their intellects, 
and around it spring up the strifes of party, 
and in it are included all discussions of 
social systems. It is in this manner that I 
explain to myself the existence of the Scla- 
vophilists in Russia, and that of their op- 
ponents. The orthodox Sclavophilists are 
like our traditionalist party, and this exist- 
ence of a traditionalist party in Russia has 
an advantage, because it occasions the rise 
of an opposition party of progress. It is the 
essential condition of human nature. An 
idea never is planted without its opposing 
idea being planted immediately afterward. 
From the opposition of ideas and the opposi- 
tion of forces results at the same time the 
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equilibrium of the celestial mechanism 
of the human reason. 


Thus history mare} 
es among radical oppositions until contra 
dictions are resolved and raised to mvyste) 
ous harmonies. Our breath and the bri 
of the plants, which are the opposit 
each other, need and complete each othe; 
With the antagonisms of ideas the s 
thing happens. The peoples may cheris 
Utopias, but despots also dally with Utoyp 
of authority, and one of the wildest Utopia 
of authority is that of attaining a unity of 
faith, of religious and metaphysical belies 
For this they have employed their theo 
cratic aristocracies, supported often by their 
legions of inquisitors. And nature hag 
avenged itself of these criminal dreams 
raising up by the side of every dogma its 
heresy, by the side of every church its sect 
of dissenters, by the side of every priest his 
tribune, by the side of every idea, through 
the irrepressible force of discussion, the rad- 
ically opposite idea. And so by the side of 
the orthodox and reactionary Sclavophilists 
appear the republican and socialist 
vophilists. 

They have three men prominent ahoy 
all others—Komekof, the dialectician ; Kir 
yefski, the mystic; Aksakof, the fanati 
Komekof was a Muscovite of vigorous inte] 
lect and character, of prodigious memory ; 
fanciful poet, strong in argument, indefat 
gable in debate; always ready for the cor 
bat, and last in the retreat; armed with sy 
logisms and invectives, with poetical tra 
ditions and insoluble dilemmas; now fort 
fied in science, and now wandering in mys 
ticism; whose only object seemed to be to 
demonstrate in all his conversation that 
human reason was attacked with incurabl 
blindness for understanding the truth, and 
the human will with incurable impoten 
for accomplishing good, there being no r 
source on earth but the invocation of th 
help of God, whose organ is the Greek 
Church, depository of the Divine spirit and 
Divine word. Kireyefski, with his brother, 
represented mysticism, ecstasy. Humani 
tarian philosophers at one time, a series of 
terrible misfortunes had thrown them at the 
foot of the altar, where they suffered and ck 
spaired like lost sailors on desert reefs who 
have fled from a sudden death to meet a lin- 
gering one. They were like two monks; they 
wandered from church to church, kneeling at 
the feet of images, absorbed in contempla 
tion, lost in mystic prayers; and when the) 
had concluded their pious exercises, lookin; 
at each other with eyes red with weeping, 
they would say, “Soon our only desires will 
be fulfilled ; soon we shall arrive at the ete! 
nal rest of death.” Aksakof represented ac 
tion. His enthusiasm was so great that hi 
believed he found in the fields of Russia the 
granite for the foundation of a perfect so- 
ciety, and in reaction toward the times, 
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which were truly Russian, the only means 
of strengthening the character and enlight- 
ening the intelligence of his race. To show 
the hate he bore to every thing Western he 
went dressed in the Muscovite fashion, with 
jowing pantaloons gathered in high boots, 
, tunie buttoned after the manner of the 
peasantry, a tall fur cap, which gave him, 
ke Rousseau in his later extravagancies, 
the aspect of an Armenian or a Persian. It 
is not difficult to conceive what must have 
heen his hate of the West which carried him 
to such puerile extremes. Peter I., who had 
traveled in England and Holland in the 
track of civilization and of labor, was to 
him an object of invincible repugnance. He 
saw nothing in him but the disturber of the 
Russian life, the assassin, like Philip IL., of 
his own son, the cruel executioner who de- 
lighted in the torments and the death of 
his victims, the plagiarist of the West, the 
founder of St. Petersburg, the anti-Musco- 
vite city, the seraglio of courtesans, the 
workshop of the Germans. And this horror 
which he felt for Peter I. was still more in- 
tense toward Peter IIL, toward Catherine 
I., Germans by disposition and origin, the 
founders of the German dynasty which still 
oppressed the Russians. The entire life of 
Aksakof was passed in the vindication of the 
national spirit. The more he studied his- 
tory the more his fanaticism grew. His 
passion disturbed him; his excessive zeal 
for his country darkened his clear intelli- 
gencey He believed that the development 
of popular life was exclusively Russian, and 
there could have been no greater illusion. 
The Seandinavians formed Russia into a 
principality, the Mongols into an empire. 
The city of Novgorod enjoyed a power which 
afterward passed to Moscow, and Moscow 
retained it until compelled to cede it to St. 
Petersburg. The Tartar, the Cossack, the 
Asiatic Seythian, have brought a great va- 
riety into the Russian life. And these ’intlu- 
ences of the East were not the only ones 
which formed a people so great, an empire 
so vast as the Russian people and empire. 
We have been in the habit of thinking that 
it is only among Southern peoples that great 
invasions take place. It has seemed to us 
that conquest is attracted by the aroma of 
our orange flowers, by the clearness of our 
skies, by the magic of our coasts sparkling 
with dazzling brilliancy, by the plastic 
beauty of those sirens whose names are 
Greece, Italy, Spain, crowned with lofty 
mountain ranges, and cradled by the sound- 
ing waves of the artistic Mediterranean. 
But history teaches us that the glacial 
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ples. Consequently to re-establish Russia 
in its earliest existence, as the Sclavophi- 
lists wish, was mere madness. 

The constellation in which Belinski was 
philosophy, Granovski history, Ogareff the 
apostolate, Hertzen fancy, and Bakonine ac- 
tion, desired something else. They desired 
to bring to Russia the liberal, democratic 
institutions of the West, and to the West the 
social solutions and the spirit of Russia. We 
must say this in honor of the Russian revo- 
lutionist. He has traversed all the spheres 
of life, and has brought to all an equal pas- 
sion for his ideal. From secret societies to 
the public saloons of Russia, thence to the 
Parisian clubs ; from the clubs of Paris to the 
barricades of Germany, to the Austrian pris- 
ons, to the Russian fortresses, the mines of 
Siberia; from the mines of Siberia across the 
Pacitic to the United States, thence to Switz- 
erland and its congress, to Belgium, to Lon- 
don and the International, to the late revo- 
lutions of Lyons and Marseilles—his one 
thought has been to found the Sclavie com- 
munist tribe in the midst of civilized Europe. 
In vain have we told him that communism 
is the beginning and not the end of civiliza- 
tion; that this social form is only found in 
the origin of societies and in the cradle of 
sects; that we are going to re-establish the 
human personality in all its essence and all its 
right, and not to imprison it in the bosom of 
nature like an embryo; that collective prop- 
erty is the property of the first Christian 
churches and of the latest Catholie convents; 
that no emancipation is possible for the peo- 
ple unless liberty is saved in all its extent, 
and, as the root of our liberties, property 
in all its purity. Bakonine continues to in- 
fuse into the veins of the West a Utopian 
idea, an idea, in my opinion, fundamental- 
ly reactionary, which, if admitted, would 
carry us back to ancient times, and reduce 
us to a lot which is to-day that of the Rus- 
sian peasant—perpetual infancy. 

There is a general belief that revolution- 
ary ideas had not during the previous reign 
in Russia penetrated farther than the salons 
and among the few émigrés who had become 
Western in thonght and spirit. The com- 
mon impression is that repression had tri- 
umphed over the human spirit. Neverthe- 
less, there is nothing which shows more 
clearly the uselessness of repression than the 
study of the inefticacy of despotism in Russia 
against the force of ideas. Those mysteri- 
ous rays of light have traversed all obstacles ; 
against them the thick walls of Muscovite 
tyranny become transparent as cry stal; at 
every step a secret republican society is dis- 


steppes, the eternal nights, the dull shad- | covered, and in every society a political con- 


ows of the North, have also been traversed 


spiracy. Mr. Lipraud, speaking of the dis- 


by continual invasions ; that from this trans- | coveries of the years 1849 and 1850 in a se- 
lation of races, and this incessant communi-| cret report, said, “The scholars of the dif- 


cation of commerce or war, sooner or later 


ferent colleges have lost their heads; satu- 


Tesults the vivid quickening of new peo- | rated with extravagant systems, every word, 
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every line which issues from them is full of 
those perm ious doctrines whose terrible con- 
sequences they themselves do not under- 
stand.” In another document presented to 
General Nabokoftt with regard to the same 
conspiracies occur these words: ‘“ Abandon- 
ing themselves blindly to Utopias, they be- 
lieved themselves called to found anew al 
the social life of humanity. Ready to con- 


vert themselves into apostles and martyrs of 
this unhappy deception, every thing may be 
expected from such men ; no obstacles stand 
in their way, because in their opinion they 
are not working for themselves but for hu- 
manity, and in their labors they look not to 
the present, but to the future.” “I was sur- 
prised,” says a certain officer of the guard, 
‘in a visit made to my nephew 


n a large 
school of St. Petersburg, to tind him reading 
the ‘Economic Contradictions’ of Proud- 
hon. Having asked him in a tone of se- 
verity how he procured such a book, he said, 
‘I received it from one of my comrades; ev- 
ery body has it.” We read this statement 
in a pamphlet signed IJscander: ‘ Russia 
seems tranquil because she is immovable 
under a shroud. It is not possible to fix 
the precise day of the rise of revolutionary 
ideas in Russia, but they 


are about to assume 
greater scope, to take on a new and peculiar 
form.” Bakonine said, in one of the pam- 
phlets published after his captivity, “ The 
Russian people does not consider itself hap- 
py; it is governed by a foreign hand, by sov- 
ereigns of German origin who do not under- 
stand either the needs or the character of the 
country, and whose policy, a mixture of 
Mongolian brutality and German pedantry, 
excludes every national sentiment; so that, 
deprived of political rights, we have not even 
those natural liberties enjoyed by civilized 
peoples, and which permit men to live in 
harmony with their own native character, 
and to gratify fully the instincts of their 
race.” 


“TL, BACIO.” 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 
\ R. ADOLPHUS RANTHORPE was one 
i of the magnates of London literature. 
He was a romancist and a dramatist. He 
was in every way an immense success. He 
was born in the purple of literature. His 
father had been a wealthy patron of poor 
poets and story-tellers; the son became a 
story-teller on his own account. Now Adol- 
phus Ranthorpe would have been a wealthy 
man though all his novels had followed the 
fate of Jean Paul’s first. and “ gone off like 
wild-fire as waste paper.” But to him who 
hath shall be given, and Mr. Ranthorpe’s 
novels. and plays were a great success. 
Money rolled in to him as to Dumas. He 
had the critics and the public too—the crit- 


ics because they all knew him personally 
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and were attached to him, and perhaps 
too, because he kept open house and Pa 
such splendid dinners. At his little fest 
vals, I am told, you have twelve Wine-glas 
es beside each plate. The true Amphitryo; 
the really great novelist, beyond doubt. 
the novelist who sets twelve 


Wine-glasses 
beside your plate. For myself, I don’t car 
much about Ranthorpe’s novels; I don’t se 
any thing in them. But I confess to havi 
heard that he disparaged one of my own | ; 
tle works, and I don’t dine at his house 
fact, I have not been asked. 

The public admire Ranthorpe’s novels } 
cause he tells a fine story, with a vigor 
current of life rushing through it like 
healthy breeze, and full of that old romant 
emotion about true love and courage sur- 
mounting difficulty, and passion stronger 
than death, and all that sort of thing, which 
sets the great child-like heart of the big 
public throbbing, and fills its great soft eyes 
with tears. To say the truth, although J 
myself disparage the merit of Ranthorpe’s 
works in an intellectual point of view, yet 
if I take one up I can’t put it down until | 
have got to the end of it; and whenever tly 
hero does something splendid for love of the 
heroine, or vice versa, I find myself positivel 
wishing I was that hero. But, of course, to 
compare that sort of thing with the thought- 
ful and intellectual masterpieces of Slowboy 
or the profound psychological studies of 
Barnacles, or the less appreciated but. stil 
more refined and impressive works of—well 
it’s no use mentioning names! Ranthorp 
is anyhow a great success and a rich mai 
with a country house and a mansion 
Berkeley Square, London. 


In his study in this mansion sat Ran- 
thorpe one spring day. He was a big man 
some fifty-four years of age, dark-haired 
with a large beard, and not one faintest 
shadow of gray in hair or beard. He wor 
a shabby old velvet coat with big pockets, 
and he was now waiting for an idea. 

His servant told him a young man wished 
to see him. The young man would not give 
his name, but declared he must see the great 
author. The great author grumbled, groan 
ed, turned uneasily in his chair, threw down 
his pen, and, as usual, consented to be inter 
rupted. 

A slender young man of four or five and 
twenty, with a pale, eager face, deep, dark 
eyes, and a small mustache—the brand of 
the race of artist stamped on every linea- 
ment and member from forehead to fingers 
entered the room. He was carelessly dress- 
ed, but there was an ease about him which 
banished every appearance of shabbiness. 
He carried a book in his hand, at the sight 
of which Mr. Ranthorpe shuddered. 

‘Mr. Ranthorpe,” the visitor began, "y 
am one of your devoted admirers. Your 
works have made me! They have aroused 
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i me an ambition and a knowledge of what | 
[ean do. You have brought me up to Lon- | 
don, through your books.” 

Mr. Ranthorpe bowed, but could not say 

he felt very glad of this. 
«My name,” the young man went on, “is 
Hayward Philip Hayward. I am alone in 
the world, and I have come up to London to 
make a fame! Therefore I have presented 
myself at once to you as my teacher and 
chief.” 

Mr. Ranthorpe bowed again, and asked, 
“Have you any friends in London ?” 

“ None—except you.” 

Ranthorpe smiled, but was rather touched 
by this boyish kind of contidence. 

“Have you no one to give you a helping 
hand ?” 

“No one but God and you.” 

Ranthorpe was tempted to repeat the old 
honmot to the effect that no one could have 
two patrons who had less influence in Lon- 
don. But he did not, for the thing was be- 
coming rather serious. 

“Excuse the bluntness of my question: 
have you any money ?” 

“Oh yes, plenty. I never would 
come even to you if I had any fear of being 
taken for a beggar. I have sold every thing 
[could spare, and I have a hundred and odd 
pounds left. I live on very little, and I hope 
to be in the way to make a fortune and fame 
fore all that is spent.” 

Ranthorpe smiled sadly. Fortune and 
fame so soon! <A fortune to be made in lit- 
erature by a novice before he had spent one 
hundred pounds! 

“You have already published something ?” 
Ranthorpe said, glancing at the boédk which 


have 


his young visitor carried. 

“Yes; I have published this—a sort of 
philosophical story, or prose poem.” 

“Was it a success ?” 

“No,” said the young man, boldly. “I 
didn’t expect it to be.” 

“Ah, too good for the dull world! 
We all begin that way. Did the critics at- 
tack it ?” 

“No; not exactly.” 

“Was it reviewed at all?” 


“ Hardly ; two or three short notites; faint | 


praise.” 

“No condemnation, no censure, no sensa- 
tion at all?” 

* None,” 

Ranthorpe thought this a very desperate 
case, 

“Tell me frankly,” he said, “why you 
think you are likely to succeed in literature. 
Remember, you have actually been in the 
field; you have had your chance. I have 
known fellows whose first attempt lay for 
years mouldering, from mere want of a pub- 
lisher; but when the thing came out at last 
it made a hit. 
been out—how long ?” 


I see. | 


Now your first attempt has | 
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“More than a year.” 

“Yes; and I, who am concerned in noth- 
ing but literature, never heard of it or you. 
Excuse me if I speak plainly; it’s best and 
honestest. Come, now; this first attempt is 
clearly a failure. Why do you think the 
next is likely to be a success, or the next ?” 

* Will you look at my book ?” 

“My good fellow, what’s the use of my 
looking at your book? I can’t order a new 
edition, and make it pay. Ifyou have to live 
by literature, you must write for the public 
or the critics, or both. The public and the 
critics would not have this book, it seems.” 

“T only came to ask you to look at my 
book, Mr. Ranthorpe.” 

“T suppose so. I guessed as much from 
the first. Well, hand it over. Let’s have 
a look.” 

Ranthorpe took the little volume. He 
had a wonderful way of getting the meaning 
and value of a book into his mind in a mo- 
He used to say, “1 haven’t time t 
I tear the heart out of a book, and 


ment. 
read. 
then put it away.” 

The young man watched him with a glow- 
ing cheek and eager, kindling eyes. The 
confidence which had carried him on so fat 
seemed to desert him during this awful or- 
deal. 
ing at the pages of his first effort. 


The great author was actually look- 
Ran- 
thorpe was thus occupied for about twenty 
| minutes, 
Suddenly the door of the study opened, 
and a pretty, brown-haired girl came in. 
She was so pretty and graceful, her eyes were 
so animated and sparkling, her hair was so 
rich in its curling masses, that our poor Hay- 
ward forgot even his first literary vertture 
and its ordeal as he looked at her. He rose 
from his chair. She was about to draw back, 
seeing the stranger, when her father, with- 
out looking at her, made a peculiar motion 
with his hand. She smiled, blushed, looked 
| a little embarrassed, but remained standing 
just as she was, and said not a word. She 
| kept the very attitude of attempted retreat, 
jand looked as graceful as Canova’s “ Dan- 
|eing Girl.” The young man assumed that 
| he had better keep silence too, and remain 
standing, and he did so; but, instead of fix- 
| ing his eyes now on the great author, he 
| glanced every moment furtively at the pret- 
|ty girl, The moment was delicious, but em- 
| berznasing. 
| “There!” said Ranthorpe, after five min- 
| utes more had passed, and he put down the 
}volume. ‘That will do, Charlie; I release 
| you.—I am great in discipline in this room, 
|Mr. Hayward. If my daughter ventures in 
| while I am reading any thing that requires 
| attention I make a sign, and then she knows 
| that she isn’t to speak, she isn’t to go away 
for that would only distract me again— 
and she isn’t to rustle her dress. She is a 
| good girl, and does as she is told. Charlie, 
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this gentleman is Mr. Hayward, a new friend 
of mine.” 


‘lam afraid you thought me very rude 


and awxward, Mr. Hayward,” said Charlie 
otherwise Charlotte ‘but papa’s orders 
are linperative in this room. Any where else 
I can generally have my own way, but here 
he is supreme.” 

“Well, Charlie, now that you may speak, 
what is it, love ?” 

“T only came to ask you about luncheon, 
dear. Shall you be at home ?” 

“Yes, certainly. Mr. Hayward will take 
luncheon with us.” 

“ Charlie” bowed to the visitor, gave him 
a friendly smile which meant welcome, and 


escaped, Her smile was wonderfully like 
that of her father. The young author had 


not been able to say a word. For the first 
time in his life he thought himself a fool. 

“Well, Mr. Hayward,” said the great au- 
thor, ‘I think I have read enough of this to 
form an opinion.” 

For a moment Charlie ceased to inhabit 
the mind of our youth. He awaited the sen- 
tence in eagerness and awe. 

“Yes, I think I can judge. I don’t won- 
der it failed. You affect obscurity, thinking 
it fine, no doubt—young men always do; 
w great mistake, for young men have no 
thoughts that are worth people’s groping 
after. All the thinking parts, the philo- 
sophie parts, of the book are poor and thin 
stuff, mere rubbish. Every body who isn’t 
a downright idiot has thought all the same 
kind of thing, but that isn’t any reason why 
it should be put into print. I indorse the 
verdict of the public as to this book—as a 
book, observe. It ought to be a failure; but 

don’t be alarmed—I don’t say that you 
ought to be a failure.” 

The young man’s heart had almost stood 
still with a shock of grief and pain. A faint 
gleam of hope now bade it beat again. 

“No; there are sparkles of fancy here and 
there—and of humor too, when you are off 
your philosophy—which do promise. Try 
your hand next at a mere story—a story of 
common life, but with a lyric dash of pas- 
sion in it. I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
to succeed. Iam not too hopeful, for I have 
seen rather too much of this sort of thing; 
but, at least, I know of no reason which for- 
bids you to succeed. Come, I can’t say any 
thing more: and now what do you want me 
to do for you ?” 

‘“* Nothing more, Mr. Ranthorpe. You have 
done enough already. You confirm my faith 
in myself—you encourage me to live!” 

Ranthorpe smiled. Some people are easi- 
ly encouraged, he thought, especially when 
they have made up their minds beforehand. 
“ Well, then,” he asked, “ what are you going 
to do for yourself?” 

“ To begin a new work this very evening.” 

What is it to be about ?” 
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| “I don’t know yet. The idea will come. 
| I am sure.” 

“Good! If you have any genius, trust to 
it. When the first three chapters are don: 
let me see them. Now let us have lune} 
eon, and then we must both of us set to ; 
work.” 


That was a wonderful day for young P} 
ip Hayward. To have spoken with th 
great author would have been something 
indeed, a pride and delight; to have be 
encouraged to go on in literature by hi) 
was the rich fulfillment of a wild dreay 
to sit at his table and be talked to by Ra 
thorpe as a friend was beyond words; but t 
sit next to Ranthorpe’s daughter was sin. 
ply eestasy. Poor Philip Hayward was iy 
dream for the hour which thus passed away 

Ranthorpe was a charming companion 
fresh, boyish, full of humor and good spirits 
As for the daughter, young Hayward was 
madly in love with Charlie before he let; 
the house. She was Ranthorpe’s only child, 
and he was a widower. 

The successful author took a great liking 
to the young man, and invited him to his 
house again and again. He could have found 
him ample opportunity of making a littk 
money by writing for the magazines, but 
Philip Hayward firmly declined doing ai 
thing of the kind. He said he had made up 
his mind to try one book more, and do his 
very best, and that nothing should distract 
him from that purpose. ‘If this is a fai 
ure, Mr. Ranthorpe,” he said, “Tl suppli- 
cate you then to 
magazines.” 


get me a chance on the 


“Your withered serving-man makes you 
fresh tapster, eh?” said Ranthorpe. “ You 
unsuccessful novelist turns out your excel 
lent magazinist! Good for the magazines! 
But he liked Hayward’s spirit and resoly 
all the same. 

Philip took a small room in a suburbat 
house, and worked away there. He spent 
many of his evenings at Ranthorpe’s. The 
hundred pounds were nearly out, but th 
book was on the verge of publication, and 
the hopes and fears of the young autho 
were almost distracting. For they wer 
not now hopes and fears bound up onl) 
with his literary success: they were bound 
up by his very heart-strings. O dullest ot 
great romancists! most blundering student 
of human nature! Ranthorpe, how could 
you go on from day to day evolving love-en 
tanglements out of your moral conscious- 
ness and not see what was certain to hap- 
pen, what was actually happening unde 
your own bright, brown, blinded eyes? Ii 
any where else Ranthorpe had seen a pret 
ty poetic girl and a handsome romanti 
youth thrown together, he would have at 
once seen material for love chapters in them. 
At home he only saw a devoted daughter, 
who was a little child the other day, and a 
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ited, manly young fellow, who was mere- | Philip should boldly tell Mr. Ranthorpe how 
- trying to make his way in the world. Let much he loved his daughter. 
«see how things were getting on. The book came out. It was in one sense 
One evening Philip Hayward came to a complete success. It had the approval, 
Ranthorpe’s house and found that his great nay, the enthusiastic admiration, of the high- 
patron was not at home. But Charlie was, est critics. It won for its author a name to 
ind of course Charlie saw him. be respected wherever literature was talked 
“J have written the last line of the last | of. It gave him an individual celebrity. It 
hapter,” said Philip. placed him well up among rising authors 
“Oh, how delighted I am! What a suc- that is, in the estimation of the literary class. 
cess it will be! But you look depressed and But the public did not much care about it. 
melancholy. Whyis that? Tellme. You, The libraries did not clamor for it. A few 
ought to be full of hope and joy.” She laid | copies sufficed all demands. The book paid 
her hand gently upon his arm. very little to the author or the publisher. 
“J am afraid now; I am a coward! I) Poor Philip was, in a pecuniary point of 
have no confidence ; I only think of failure. | view, now exactly where he started. His 
Charlie, if it should fail!” , original hundred pounds were all gone, and 
“ But it sha’n’t fail; it won’t fail! Andif his great work gave him another hundred 
t did, you must only try again.” pounds. Our young author was almost 
“Try again! With what chance? My|crushed with disappointment. Mr. Ran- 
vhole life is staked on this venture. If I} thorpe could not understand this, for in 
lose this, Charlie, I lose you !” his mind the book was a genuine success. 
“Oh, for shame! How can you speak so? | It had won the wise, and he felt no doubt 
Philip! to think that I could change to you that in time the foolish would follow. The 
ecause of a book! Have I not given you! wise appreciate, and the foolish pay. 
uy whole heart? I didn’t give it to your “You silly boy,” Ranthorpe said, “ you 
book.” have made a great hit. Don’t you see that 
“T never doubted you, dearest” (and he | if you only keep up your reputation it will 
took her hand); “ I am not such a miserable soon become the ‘right sort of thing’ to buy 
wretch. But your father. Can I ask him) your books? People will buy them becaus« 
to give his daughter to a pauper and a fail- | the critics say every educated person reads 
ire ?” them. Then you are all right. You will 
Charlie did look sad and dashed for a mo-| have the admiration of the appreciative 
ment. “I can’t imagine papa doing any | and the guineas of the rest. It is not given 
thing which would make me unhappy,” she to many men in a century to have the sin- 
said; “and he has money enough, I am sure. | cere admiration of all. You have done very 
But he is a little hard on failures; and then | well, and ought to be delighted. I didn’t 
you are proud; but oh, please, don’t let us | know that you cared so much about mere 
think of dreadful things that never shall or , money.” 
willoceur, If I tell papa that I can not live Poor Philip thereupon burst out with a 
happily without you—~” full confession. He told of his love, of his 
“But then I shall be only a pensioned | hopes, and of the reason why he so wanted 
pauper. What woman could respect such; money, Mr. Ranthorpe was absolutely be- 
a husband 2?” wildered. This return for his kindness he 
“No, but taney your being a pensioned | had never expected. In language of grave 
pauper! As if you could fail to make a/| anger he rebuked the audacious young man, 
way for yourself in life! I know you too | showed him how it was impossible his daugh- 
well for that.” ter could live in poverty, and equally impos- 
“ But suppose—” sible that a man of any spirit could consent 
“IT won’t suppose. I can’t suppose any | to live as a pensioner. He flatly refused to 
thing but your being clever and successful. | hear any more on the subject; and Hayward 
But if you are not, well, then, do you think | left the house like one utterly crushed. 
1 could care the less for you because the Mr. Ranthorpe was very sorry for all this. 
world didn’t appreciate you? J appreciate | He had grown to like the companionship of 
you—that’s enough for me.” Hayward, and to take an interest in him. 
* And enough for me,” cried Philip, in ec- | The sincere devotion of the young man was 
stasy. grateful to him; and Philip was brimful of 
The arrival of a visitor cut short this | ideas and fancies which refreshed the elder 
conversation, which has only been intro- | author, and sometimes even came to his aid 
duced to give the reader an idea of how | as he toiled, now perhaps somewhat mechan- 
things were going. We may add, however, ically and perfunctorily, over his books. He 
that both Charlie and her lover were a little | had had great ideas of employing Philip per- 
remorseful at the idea of having all this pro- | manently as a secretary and collaborateur ; 
found secret from her father, and that they | and now all this was shivered to pieces by 
determined only to wait for the success of | the young man’s preposterous folly. The 
the forth-coming chef-@euvre in order that idea of handing over Charlie as a wife to a 
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poor youth, simply because a lad and a girl | 
chose to fancy the y were fond of each other, 
seemed to the love romancist simply absurd. 
He had a sad time, too, with Charlie. For 
the girl told him in the plainest language 
that she loved Philip Hayward, and never 
could love any one else. She defended her 
lover plaintively and passionately, denied 
that he had ever been ungrateful to Ran- 
thorpe, insisted that she had done all the 
love-making and was to blame for all, and, 
n a word, much bewildered and tormented 
the kindly heart of her father. Still he 
thought he saw his duty as a parent, and 
he would 


1ot give way. But he was very 
unhappy. | 

Days and weeks went on and made no 
change. here were times when, as Ran- 
thorpe kissed his daughter and looked with 
sad and anxious eye upon her pale cheek, 


she thought she could see S1ZQUS ot yielding 
on his part—symptoms that seemed to show 
that he would be glad to be even compelled 
to yield. But he said nothing, and she said 
nothing; and each knew that the other was 
wretched. ‘ 


as 
a sort of secretary to her father. None but 
she was ever allowed to put his papers in 


Charlie was always accustomed to act 


order, and when he was out of the house she 
generally set things to rights in his study. 
One of his whims was that no servant must 
touch the smallest s¢ rap of paper belonging 
to him, and that the shelves must not even 
be brushed free of dust unless Charlie was 
present to direct and control the operations. 
Charlie, of course, remained faithful to her 
functions even in her unhappiness. One of 
Mr. Ranthorpe’s literary peculiarities was 
to endeavor to take all the incidents of his 
stories from real life. When any striking 
little event attracted his attention in a 
newspaper narrative, he often cut out the 
scrap and pasted it im a memorandum. 
book, ready for possible use, with perhaps 
a note of his own affixed. Now on one of 
her saddest days after the separation of her 
lover and herself she entered her father’s 
study, and almost mechanically went to 
work to arrange his papers. An open mem- 
orandum-book caught hereye. It contained 
a printed scrap of paper, pasted in, and with 
a few words written by Mr. Ranthorpe. “Not 
a bad notion,” Ranthorpe wrote; ‘might be 
used for a little comedy or proverb, or an 
incident in a novel. Clever, but, I should 
say, can’t be true. <A French girl would 
never do it.” 

What was the scrap? It was an account 
of the manner in which a French girl, daugh- 
ter of a distinguished statesman, whose name 
was broadly hinted at, compelled her father 
to accept the proposal of a brilliant but poor 
young foreigner whom she loved for ‘her 
hand. We shall not tell just yet what the 
stratagem Was. 





Charlie dropped the book, and her - 
reddened, her eyes sparkled; she clapped h 
hands in wild delight. She sat down 

trembled, got up and paced the room y 
renewed courage, and, in fact, seemed }y 
herself with agitation and excitement 
last she made up her mind. “[’]] 
she exclaimed; “Ill do it! 


do 
Perhaps 
are right, my wise papa; perhaps a Fre 
girl wouldn’t venture. But you shall « 
that an English girl would !” 4 

She ran to her own room and covered } 
face with her hands—timid but firm], 1 
solved. 

Next day poor Philip Hayward, drudoi; 
sadly in his lonely den, received a letter. 
very sight of which made him start a) 
tremble. It was in the handwriting 
Charlie. Since her father had rejected his 
prayer the two young lovers had been Joya 
and had not striven to meet or even inte; 
change letters. This little serawl, wh 
made him wild with joy, contained on] 
few hasty lines. It told him that on t 
following night her father and she were + 
be at the opera with an elderly lady 
gentleman of great dignity and high soi 
position, whom Mr. Ranthorpe greatly 1 
erenced ; and it begged Philip, if he tru 
loved her, to come to their box at nine o’clo. 
to tap at the door, and when admitted 1 
express no surprise at any thing that mig] 
occur, but adapt himself at once to what 
ever should happen. “If you love, lov 
love me, do this, and don’t fail your devote: 
Charlie.” 

Think of the day and night our love 
spent—his wonder, his hope, his feveris! 
longing and dread, his torturing anxiety t 
know what it all could mean! It seemed 
humiliating to go, for any purpose, to Mr 
Ranthorpe’s box; but if Charlie had bidder 
him to walk into Buckingham Palace or into 
the Thames, he would have obeyed without 
remonstrance, 

Mr. Ranthorpe and his party are in their 
box at the opera. Miss Charlie is palpita 
ting and distrait; her father can not but see 
it; he pities the child and is tender to her, 
and almost wishes he hadn’t seen his pater 
nal duty quite so clearly. She draws back 
from the front of the box, and says she pre 
fers to sit a little behind; and Ranthorp: 
looks anxiously at her, fearing that tears are 
in her eyes. She can hardly speak, so he 
endeavors to do all the talking for his guests. 
Nine o’clock comes, and Charlie’s boson 
heaves “like a little billow.” “ Will he 
come ?” she thinks; “ and shall I ever have 
the courage? If he comes and I fail, we 
are lost!” 

A light, hesitating tap is heard at the 
box door. Oh, he comes! She half rises 
from her seat, and looks all crimson toward 
the door. Ranthorpe calls, ‘Come in,” and 
glances round. The door opens, and Mr. 
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Philip Hayward, pale and embarrassed-look- | of the United States army, and the religious 


¢, stands in the box. 

“And before Ranthorpe can say a word his 
daughter springs from her seat, takes both 
ands of the astonished Philip in her own, 
reaches up to him, kisses his lips, and ex- 
claims, ‘My dearest Philip!” 

Then she looks round, turns pale, and 
faints in her lover’s arms. 

Here was a pretty scene for Ranthorpe’s 
yarty and for the theatre! The novelist 
saw the whole thing at a glance. He re- 
membered having left his memorandum- 
hook open with the fatal scrap of paper ; 
he saw by the bewildered looks of Philip 
that the young man was as much amazed 
and innocent of complicity as himself; he 
was conquered by the girl’s devotion and 
by the humor of the whole scene. He was 
equal to the situation. 

“Let us bring her into the corridor, 
Philip,” he said. ‘“ Don’t be alarmed, pray” 
to his guests). ‘ Let me introduce my in- 
tended son-in-law, Mr. Philip Hayward. 
This foolish child has been wild all the 
night lest he should not come. What peo- 
ple these young lovers are, Lady Harriet!” 
~ In a very few moments Miss Charlie re- 
vived, and she saw instantly how things 
had gone. She crept tenderly to her father 
and touched his hand. He answered with 
an attectionate pressure ; and she knew that 
all was well. 

“Now, my love,” said Ranthorpe, “since 
you are well again, sit with Philip and ex- 
plain to him why you fainted, and let us 
elders enjoy our music.” 

“You see, papa,” she said, in the faintest 
whisper, “I wanted to show you how much 
more courage an English girl has than you 
would allow to a French girl.” 

Ranthorpe only said, “ Comme Vesprit vient 
aux filles!” and shrugged his shoulders good- 
humoredly. The coup de baiser was a relief 
to him too, and put him out of pain. 

The young pair were married; and Mr. 
Philip, I know, is already making a name 
and a decent income in literature. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


¥ the time Mr. Stanton died he was 
tA probably the object of more bitter 
personal hatred, and therefore the victim of 
grosser misrepresentation as regards his real 
character, than any of his contemporaries. 
Nor has death, which proverbially tempers 
and finally destroys personal animosities, up 
to this time materially softened this intense 
dislike on the part of his enemies, for his 
inemory has been pursued with ruthless 
cruelty beyond the grave. He died sur- 
rounded by the members of his devoted 
family, and received, up to the last moment, 
the constant professional attention of his 
warm personal friend, the Surgeon-General 
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consolation of his chosen pastor; yet it has 
been published, and by some believed, that 
Mr. Stanton, borne down by remorse of con- 
science, found life unendurable, and, to es- 
cape its torments, filled a suicide’s grave. 

Mr. Stanton, as Secretary of War, held the 
most responsible position under Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration, and he was throughout the 
term of his office vehemently in earnest; 
but there were other men just as sincere and 
just as determined, who went through the 
trying ordeal without provoking such per- 
sonal animosity, or having the purity of their 
motives questioned. There must have been, 
therefore, some constitutional or acquired 
peculiarity of character, which invited and 
fostered unjust criticism, created opposition, 
and made great masses of people, in spite of 
Mr. Stanton’s admitted devotion to his coun- 
try, incapable of appreciating his real char- 
acter and unparalleled services. 

It was a great misfortune to Mr. Stanton 
that he was not, in the American sense, pop- 
ular; that this was not so, marred his per- 
sonal comfort, embarrassed his usefulness as 
a statesman and an administrative officer, 
and, undoubtedly, more or less imbittered 
his sensitive mind. As much as we may 
affect to be above worldly applause, the 
assumption is groundless that any one can 
ever be wholly indifferent to personal sym- 
pathy, for it is a proper incentive and a just 
reward to every honest statesman and hard- 
working official of any grade to know that 
his services are kindly spoken of and justly 
appreciated. 

Mr. Stanton’s lack of this grateful recogni- 
tion while he lived grew out of causes which 
are worthy of investigation, and which, be- 
ing pointed out, may serve as rocks for 
succeeding American statesmen to avoid; 
since, most unfortunately for our country, 
too many of our “modern great men” have 
Mr. Stanton’s infirmities of character, with- 
out the slightest claim to his intellectual 
abilities, conscientious fidelity, and devoted 
patriotism. 

Mr. Stanton’s permanent residence in the 
city of Washington was forced upon him 
against his will. His constantly increasing 
practice, as he approached the meridian 
splendor of his legal attainments, finally oc- 
cupied all his time before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. On his arrival at the 
national capital he quietly procured an un- 
ostentatious suit of rooms, and putting on 
the door-post to their street entrance the 
modest and well-worn sign he brought from 
Steubenville, Ohio, he was prepared for busi- 
ness; and the sign was never taken down 
while Mr. Stanton lived. It was in this cul- 
minating era of his studious life (1859), when 
nothing but the absorbing routine of a law- 
yer’s life interested him, that he was one 


morning, while in his office, and always be- 
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fore his clerks made their appearance, con- 
a tall, ungainly-looking Western 
nan, who, upon holding dut his hand, was 


nrst vreeted 


, 
by 


fronted 
vith a look from those strange, 
which habitually glanced 
Mr. Stanton’s spectacles, and the 
tant Abraham Lincoln and Edwin M. 
Stanton warmly greeted each other. They 
counsel in the great “ M‘Cor- 
which at the time, from 
interest 
attention. 


areamy eves 
through 
next in 


vere associate 
1nICE Reape Case,” 

ie large pecuniary involved, at- 
tracte L public 
little 


How that instant 
| 


inderstood the mighty future in which they 
ere to be 


these two men at 


associated 
But Providence 
and unromantic 


as prominent actors! 
ordained that in this humble 
Mr. Lincoln should be- 
come intimately acquainted with the sympa- 
thetic he 


way 


it, unflinching patriotism, and iron 
Mr. Stanton, upon which last- 

amed quality Mr. Lincoln, in the darkest 
hours of his tribulations at the White House, 
was destined to lean for support. 

It would be that 
both these men sleep in the grave, if the 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Stanton at this time could be read by living 
men. It is not difficult to imagine how Mr. 
Lincoln’s common-sense and practical knowl- 
edge of the value of the M‘Cormick reaper, 
which had aided so much in the development 
of the wealth of the prairies of Ilinois, illu- 
minated the hard, dry, legal experience of 
Mr. Stanton, and gave the Washington at- 
torney views of the 
pendencies of practical farming life with 
jurisprudence. It was, no doubt, at this 
time that Mr. Lincoln discovered that Mr. 
Stanton, though, like himself, a native of a 
Slave State, “ abolitionist.” 

To appreciate Mr. Stanton thoroughly, and 
truly understand his real character, we must 
for an instant refer to the very commence- 
ment of his intellectual life. From his boy- 
hood to the end of his earthly career he was 
remarkable for his untiring industry, which 
for the fact that, after being ad- 
mitted to the practice of the law 


years 


firmness of 


sadly interesting, now 


casual conversations of 


new relations and de- 


was always an 


accounts 
, in ten 
though coming daily in contact with 
the best legal minds of the nation) he was 
acknowledged to be at the head of his pro- 
fession. Ten years later this position was 
so thoroughly recognized that, as we have 
already stated, his business before the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court occupied his en- 
tire time. 

All this was accomplished at the sacri- 
fice of health. The providing of nu- 
tritious food, of regular hours of refresh- 
ment, of proper rest at right, and of ju- 
laxation from toil, Mr. Stanton 
never regarded as of the least importance, 
f it interfered 


} 
His 


dicious re 


with his professional pur- 
. A constitution naturally the very 
would, under such constant outrage, 
way. And what a catalogue of ills did 


uits 
best 
give 


Mr. Stanton thus entail upon himself! 
who can imagine the long, lingering }y 
of suffering, including days and years. 
sulting from these abuses of the nat 
laws of our existence? But there also ; 
urally followed a distaste for general so 
ty, since he had no time to enjoy it; and | 
underestimated the value of personal po} 
larity. 

Suddenly there was a revolution in p 
sentiment. Aroused by the distant 1 
bling of the approaching storm, Mr. B 
an, at the eleventh hour, called upon M 
Stanton to accept a seat in his cabinet. * My 
Stanton’s instinctive patriotism was as tru 
as the needle to the pole. He took a p 
in the President’s cabinet, and opposed t] 
surrender of Fort Sumter. He battled 
the right, on every measure, with the c 
age of a patriot, and the intelligence of 
cultivated and comprehensive mind. M) 
Buchanan went out of office, and Mr. Star 
ton returned to his dusty tomes; 
charm gone. A 
worked way to his grasping 
mind. An appeal from his country to | 
saved to liberty had touched his soul wit] 
the spear of Ithuriel. The chains whicl 
bound him to the law fell to pieces. Hi 
sighed for more active life. Labor for his 
clients would fill his purse; but he owed 
every thing to his country, and he desired 
to devote himself to her salvation. 

To obtain the gratification of his newly 
acquired ambition, if Mr. Stanton had beer 
obliged to go through the discipline of seek 
ing a nomination for office from the people, 
and winning his place by pliancy to the 
voters, he might possibly have 
some of the unhappy manner which mac 
him so many enemies; but he reached the 
apex of sublime political power through tli 
aristocratic channel of appointment, the only 
opening to him for official position. One 
Secretary of War, the natural industry, 
the ceaseless energy, and the firmness of 
purpose which had won for him his lega 
triumphs characterized the administration 
of his new office. But it was the flashing 
up of the rays of the sun before it sets 
With the burden and responsibility of keep 
ing a million of men in the field, he was a 
confirmed invalid, suffering from painful, 
lingering bodily infirmities, which made him 
irritable, impatient, and, to the superficial 
observer, out of humor with himself and th 
world. 


but the 
was revelation 


its 


new 


logical, 


worl oft 


Relieved of all responsibility but the per- 
formance of his new duties, the necessity ot 


conciliating the public was forgotten. He: 
knew nothing but to carry on the vast ma- 
chinery of his office ; and to do this he sacri- 
ficed and—except to a few—disregarded all 
the usual amenities of social life. He could 
have been equally earnest in saving the 
country, equally hostile to the grasping 
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rmy contractor, equally denunciatory of | country and the world were upon him. And 
he shirking officer who was in Washington | what a history does that short public life 
shen needed in the front, equally condem- | present! 
itory of all who failed in the hour of need The manner of Mr. Stanton’s intercourse 
, do their duty, and been popular; but he | with the general public while he was Seere- 
it the necessity of this appreciation when | tary of War, up to the time of Lee’s surren 
vas too late, and he went on, did his duty | der, was repellent. He had so much work 
ily, and continued to be misrepresented | to perform, so much responsibility constant 
nd misconceived to the melancholy end. ly to assume, that he had no time to think 
The charm of a kind manner in our public | of aught else; and he seemed to feel that 
wen—who can fully comprehend its value? | every one who even addressed him occupied 
lhe recipient of rudeness knows none of the | a precious moment of time that could be 
nalliating secrets which give rise to the | more profitably employed. He acted like one 
artless rebuff, the cold look, the chilling | out of humor with the ordinary methods of 
stare. Suffering under the infliction of dis-| giving and receiving ideas. And laboring 
appointed pride, the indignant constituent | under the constant feeling that he had not 
oes not see or understand the causes of | half the time he desired to do his work, he 
this discourtesy; and the ambitious poli-| fretted under the infliction, and probably 
tician, all unconscious of the fact, has made | found some apparent relief in venting his ir- 
n enemy for life. The days of Mr. Clay’s | ritation on those who came into his presence. 
ourtly manners and Mr. Van Buren’s bland | He was such a terrible task-master to him- 
ttentions have passed away. Both of these | self that he never thought of the feelings of 
men would recall faces and names of persons | others. He was successful why should 
o whom they were introduced a score of | others fail? He was quick of perception 
vears before, and whom they had never met | why should any be dull? He never wanted 
gain in all that time. They inquired aft-| relaxation—who should complain of being 
er the health and interests of their humblest | overwrought? During the greater part of 
onstituents and casual acquaintances with | the war he defied the demands of nature for 
he earnestness of sanguine friends; they | repose. Through the livelong day he would 
sade those who came within the circle of | toil in his office, and when the multitude 
weir voice remember them kindly, and com-| were gone, would labor on until two angl 
elled them to go away under the impression | three o’clock in the morning, snatching a 
lat they were personally of some importance | few moments for sleep, to be again at work 
o these remarkable men. Of Clay it was | at early dawn. 
said that he made an active friend for life,| Commanding the ablest assistants the na- 
even when he refused a solicited favor; of | tion afforded, as secretaries, these one after 
John Quiney Adams that he most frequently | another broke down under the protracted 
made a bitter foe of the person to whom he | labor demanded by him, and inspired by 
granted one. | his own example. He turned the library 
When Mr. Stanton’s nomination for Secre-| of the War Department into a telegraph- 
tary of War was sent to the Senate by Mr. | office; a corps of clerks relieved each other 
Lincoln, the faces of many of the earnest, every few hours in receiving and sending 
friends of the President blanched with sur-| messages. Mr. Stanton read these messages 
prise that Mr. Stanton, a “life-long Demo-j| and dictated their answers—and they nuimn- 
crat,” should be thus honored. At this crit- | bered hundreds a day—as a mere incident of 
ical moment, when it seemed to many ear-| the routine of his daily work. What time 
nest men as if the very foundations upon | had he for the amenities of life? 
which were erected the fabric of the gov- The real character of Mr. Stanton, howev- 
ernment were giving way, when it appear- | er, was exactly the reverse of that which was 
ed to others as if Mr. Lincoln himself had | presented to the outside world. He was a 
j lost confidence in the future and his friends,| man, by nature, of the finest sensibilities, 
then it was that Mr. Sumner rose in his! where he could indulge them without sacri- 
place, and calmly meeting the bewildered | ficing his sense of justice. In this last qual- 
gaze of the members on his own side of the | ity he was literally of Roman firmness. The 
Senate, and defiantly challenging the hardly | few who knew him intimately were attached 
concealed triumph of the opposition, with | to him by ties of the warmest friendship 
an emphasis and manner that made him the | and admiration. The simplicity of his nat- 


- 


impersonation of fate, said: ural manner made him fond of children, and 
“T urge that confirmation. Mr. Stanton, | he would relax in their presence, and charm 
within my knowledge, is one of us.” them by his freedom. After General Grant 


Then commenced Mr. Stanton’s career as | was President elect, Mr. Stanton, with others, 
a public man. His triumphs before the | made an excursion to Fortress Monroe. On 
courts had affected only a limited circle. | the steamer he sat apart from the gay throng 
Outside of his gratified clients and a very | ofexcursionists, absorbed in hisown thoughts, 
few personal friends he was comparatively | this temporary reliei from care probably only 
unknown; but henceforth the eyes of the] forcing upon him a keener sense of his ill 
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health. Presently he made the acquaint- 
ance of a bright little girl some four years 
old, and so charmed the child by his efforts 
to please her that the little intocent was 
content with no other company. ‘The re- 
sult was that this demonstrative friendship 
brought the father of the child and Mr. Stan- 
ton into conversation. The result was that 
the most powerful journalist of the opposi- 
tion press and the severest toward Mr. Stan- 
ton throughout the war became a personal 
friend of the great Secretary. 

The only relaxation Mr. Stanton indulged 
in while Secretary was characteristic of the 
natural amiability of his nature. Every 
morning he appeared in the street with a 
basket on his arm, intent upon doing his 
own marketing. On this important occa- 


sion he was wont to throw aside the cares | 
of his official position. He walked slow- | 
ly, and if ever, when out-of-doors, he in- | 
dulged in a moment of gossip, or gave ex- | 


pression to the language of courtesy, it was 
on this journey to and from the market. 


Having selected his dealer, he gave the man | 


his patronage, and this person was probably 
the only man in Washington who had no 
hesitation in saying what he pleased to Mr. 


Stanton, with the certainty of being patient- | 


ly listened to, and getting a kind answer in 
return. Very little examination into the un- 
der-currents of Mr. Stanton’s life will show 
how little he was really understood, not only 
by his enemies, but by the majority of his 
personal friends. 

A visitor at Washington going to the 
War Department will find on the second- 
story range of offices a small room, possibly 
fifteen by twenty feet in dimensions, over 
the entrance of which he will find the fig- 
ures “19,” and in additicn the words, “West 
Point Academy.” ‘This small office was 
through the war a point of the grandest in- 
terest ; it was Mr. Stanton’s public reception- 
room. The furniture was of the simplest 


kind, consisting of one or two lounges, some 


chairs, and a high office desk, situated in 
the rear of the room, and directly opposite its 
entrance. The room was punctually opened 
at ten A.M., and was soon filled with an au- 
dience of excited people, generally made up 
of claim agents, contractors, friends of rebel 
prisoners asking for exchange, “army w id- 
ows,” anxious relatives of wounded and miss- 
ing soldiers, uninfluential United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives, who were not al- 
lowed interviews at Mr. Stanton’s private 
office. 

Mr. Stanton, accompanied by an amanu- 
ensis, made his appearance punctually at 
eleven o’clock. His approach was always 
heralded by the noise of the rapidly disap- 
pearing feet of messengers and idlers, who 


» . ° . | 
were by some fascination always hanging | 


about the vicinity. 
Mr. Stanton passed on to and behind the 
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high desk without recognizing any one. 
having poised himself, he cast oe ela 
around the room which, while it sent a cola 
chill through the very bones of the speer 


and 


tors in the sufferings of the war, gave as 


surance of succor and redress to the wid 
and wounded soldiers. 


Instantly a tall gentleman, supported by 4 
bundle of papers, fawning and gushing, but 
| With very weak knees and a stereotype 
smile, would approach, and, with a Vulgay 
salute of presumed familiarity, would hw 
riedly utter, ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Secretary: 
fine morning, Sir.” 

Mr. Stanton would give a nervous twitch 
as the familiar voice met his ear, and, tur 
ing abruptly to the speaker, would grow] 
between his teeth: 

“Sit down, Sir. Tl attend to you }y 
and-by.” And Mr. Senator Mealymouth, with 
his papers about some “job,” would disap- 
pear. 

Next, in presumed importance, a gentk 
man with a brand-new suit of military cloth 
ling, glistening like an ignited pin-whe« 

with stars and stripes: 
| “My card, Mr. Secretary—‘ Major-General 
Brassbuttons.’” 
| Mr. Stanton would turn on the new speak 
ler like a tiger at bay, would examine tly 
| caricature of Mars from head to foot, an 
| thunder out: 
| “Come, Sir; what are you doing in Wash 
lington? If you are not needed at the front 
I'll see about mustering you out.” Genera 
Bressbuttons would gasp for breath, and his 
| capacious boots, less sensitive than the man, 


| would retain self-possession enough to carry 
the discomfited soldier from the field. 
Consternation would now reign suprem: 
in the room; even the widows and wounded 
soldiers would grow pale. When they beheld 
such great men as Senators and generals in 


good health so suddenly squelched out, they 
naturally asked themselves, ‘‘ What is to be- 
| come of us?” 
By this time Mr. Stanton literally had his 
audience in hand; no one was now ven 


turesome enough to obtrude especially his 
person or wants upon his notice; so, at his 
leisure, he would glance around the room 
then suddenly stopping to examine attent 
ively a sick or wounded soldier, the poot 
fellow would attempt to rise from his seat 
in acknowledgment of the honor, when Mr. 
Stanton would mildly, musically say, “‘ Keep 
your seat, my good man.” And the iron 
Secretary would leave his place, walk oye! 
to the silent but eloquent applicant for 1 
lief, and taking him kindly by the hand, 
would ask, ‘“ What brings you here ?” 

The story was the same so often told. 
Soldier in one of the Washington hospitals 
suffering from a severe wound ; can not iden- 
| tify himself, as his regiment is on the move, 
| and no descriptive list can be obtained. 
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— 


: wants a furlough, and leave to go home. 


(‘an consequently get no pay, draw no cloth-| Long waitings in the anteroom, kept up 


with unfaltering pertinacity, at last gained 


fhe hospital regulations keep him with the | an audience with the arbiter of military fate. 


stTrlt 


fensive than a prison. 
Order from Mr. Stanton. 
months’ pay, transportation home, and thir- 
¢ days’ furlough. 
Soldier retires, his face beaming with 
itisfaction, and realizing keenly for the 
first time that he has a country worth fight- 
ing for, and men in the government who 
have a paternal care for its defenders. 
“What do you desire?” would be Mr. 


Stanton’s next question, addressed to one 





who was a soldier’s widow or a soldier’s 
mother, seeking information of relatives lost 
in the great national struggle. | 
“Tt is impossible, madam, to serve you as 
we could wish.—Take down the name of the 
soldier asked for, and see what can be done.” 
And thus, in relieving the suffering, was 
this precious public hour consumed which 
Mr. Stanton remorselessly appropriated of 
the short-lived day, every moment of which, 
however industriously occupied, failed to 
meet the pressing responsibilities which each | 
instant accumulated to challenge his person- | 
alnotice. At the instant of twelve o’clock | 
the andience ended. Contractors and rebel 
sympathizers had been overlooked. | 
Unreasonable requests with an aching 
heart he refused to gallant men, but kindly 
words of praise and hopes of promotion he 
gave to all, however humble, who were 
worthy of their country’s gratitude ; nor | 
did he ever forget to say (circumstances | 
favoring) that the soldier should remember 
that he fought to sustain no State lines or 
State laws, but offered himself as a defender | 
of the whole country, one and indivisible. | 
Is it not possible to imagine that a man | 
situated as Mr. Stanton was could be curt | 
and harsh with some excuse? The fearfu 
infringement on his time by place-hunters | 
for army promotion, more frequently than | 
any other thing, stung him to indignation. | 
A “Congressman elect” from one of the | 
largest States, in the budding pride of his | 
newly fledged position, made his appearance | 
at Washington as an applicant for the pro- 
motion of a volunteer colonel from his—the | 
Congressman’s—district to the more com- | 
manding position of a brigadier-general. The | 
capital, turned into a military post, afforded | 


test severity in the narrow whitewash- Stanton listened impatiently 
ed walls, which have now become more of- tle of the introductory remarks ; 


heard but lit- 
but when 
the request came to commission a new brig- 


Advance of two | adier-general, an expression of disgust and 


ill-concealed anger flashed across his face. 

“ Another brigadier!” he slowly muttered ; 
and then, with his peculiar bitterness, he 
added, ‘I wish the whole army was com- 
posed of brigadiers; we wouldn’t have any 
draft riots then.” 

With this significant remark, “ the papers 
of recommendation” were received, and, as 
was often the case, consigned to a dusty pig- 
eon-hole—that official grave in the national 
capital of so many recommendations. 

After “duly waiting,” and perceiving no 
favorable result, the fledgeling Congressman, 
in accordance with custom, appealed to the 
man of untold sorrows who occupied the 
White House. Here pertinacious efforts 
were so far successful as to secure from Mr. 
Lincoln the indorsement that, ‘as a matter 
of judicious policy, I think it would be well 
to grant this application ; therefore let the 
appointment be made.” 

This seeming order was sent over to the 
War Department; and under a tacit but not 
arranged agreement existing between the 
kind-hearted President and his ever-faithful 
Secretary, that the latter should, except in 
special cases, have control of his department, 
the order was deposited along with the other 
similarly indorsed papers in the obscurity 
of a pigeon-hole. 

But the Congressional applicant for favor 
was as tenacious as Stanton was firm; and 
having circulated broadcast over “his dis- 
trict” the “ Presidential promise,” and glo- 


| ried upon his victory over the stubborn Sec- 


retary, retreat with justification was impos- 
sible, and all this was in due time explained 
to Mr. Lincoln. The result was a personal 
request from the President that the Con- 
gressman’s wishes should be gratified. 
Returning from a cabinet meeting, more 
than usually exhausted, Mr. Stanton sum- 
moned the proper attendant officer, and in 
substance said, 
“We shall have to appoint Judge 
man; let his nomination go in.” 
“Very well, Sir,” replied the subordinate; 
and continued, “ please give me the papers.’ 
Mr. Stanton hurriedly rushed his hand 


’ 





u0 opportunity for the display of Congres-| through the compartments of his desk, and 
sional importance, and the Congressman | not at once finding the now odious docu- 
elect, after a few days’ experience, became | ments, suddenly concluded he could never 
satisfied that his personal and official conse- | have had them in his custody, and sternly 
quence became small by degrees and beauti-| and emphatically ordered his assistant to 
fully less just in proportion to his distance | look for them on the files, and make out the 
from home. But he was an indefatigable | nomination. 

man. He had forced himself on his constit-| Not daring to question, the officer retired 
uents, and he decided to force himself into | and bethought himself, as he remembered 
the notice of the obdurate Secretary of War.| the given name of the colonel, to hunt up 
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the necessary information from the muster- 
rolls of the State to which he belonged, The 
name was found, the nomination sent in, 


contirmed. 


and duly The colonel was dis- 
charged from his regimental commission, 
and the vacancies occasioned by his promo- 
tion instantly filled. Then, when all this 
was done, and not before, it was discovered 
that there were two ofticers of the same 
name and rank from the same State, and 
that, in accordance with the sport of chance, 
the wrong colonel had been made a brigadier. 

The “ indefatigable Congressman,” then at 
home, heard the result of his hard work with 
dismay. His political opponents, and per- 
sonal friends, who envied him his populari- 
ty, professed to be highly delighted with the 
way he, the Congressman, had been over- 
reached by the superior ability of Mr. Stan- 
ton; and that unhappy parent of a putative 
brigadier-general again posted to Washing- 
ton. 

Ever short, sharp, and decisive in his 
measures when action was demanded, and 
without thought of the consequences to the 
“innocent party,” Mr. Stanton, after hearing 
what had occurred, revoked the appointment 
of the newly tledged brigadier, and that per- 
son found himself suddenly reduced from a 
distinguished position among the defenders 
of his country to a private citizen, the vic- 
tim of a most cruel and unhappy mistake. 

Again the indefatigable Congressman re- 
turned to his home, but not to a peaceful 
triumph. The displaced colonel and _ re- 
moved brigadier, it seems, had gone to the 
war in an earnest spirit, and by modest mer- 
it, and the display of unquestioned valor in 
the field, had won an enviable reputation 
from his companions in arms, and marks 
of approbation from his friends at home; 
and from them was showered untold abuse 
upon the meddling Representative, who, it 
was charged, to further the interests of a 
personal favorite, had meanly gone to work 
to strike down a meritorious officer at the 
very time he was serving with distinguished 
success before the enemy. 

This assault upon the reputation and mo- 
tives of the meddling Representative was 
more than he could stand. He could make 
no defense that would relieve him of the 
charges. The public mind was too much 
excited to care for any thing else than de- 
fending the fortunes of a brave soldier; and 
the unhappy man again started for Wash- 
ington, and in a state of despair sought the 
presence of the dreaded Secretary of War. 
The petition now was to restore the deposed 
brigadier to his accidentally gained position. 

This time Secretary Stanton listened pa- 
tiently, for he himself had caught the dis- 
tant rumbling of the coming storm of indig- 
nation which had already quite overwhelm- 
ed the time-serving Representative ; and as 
the Secretary quietly wrote the words re- 





scinding the revocation of a gallant officer 
well-earned though unintentional prom 
tion, he remarked, with that equivocal ; 

pression of humor that sometimes spark 
in his eyes, 

‘You see, Sir, this department can }, 
make a mistake, even when it tries.” 

And he was right; for the brave man wh 
had been for the moment the sport of foy 
tune again put on his armor of a brigadie) 
and with joyful and eager steps sought th 
battle-field, from the bloody scenes of whic] 
he never returned. But he lived long enong} 
to indicate the justice of his appointment, } 
a display of valor before the enemy that end 
ed in death. 

But the sacrifice did more—it thoroughly 
restored the popularity of the zealous Con 
gressman ; for that gentleman, with the ti 
instinct of a “servant of the people,” mod 
estly accepted the credit, as the crowning 
act of his official life, of having restored this 
departed hero to his justly entitled place i 
the army after having been arbitrarily 1 
moved by Mr. Stanton. 

The lamented General Sedgwick, the thor 
ough, warm-hearted soldier, who had passe: 
most of his life in the dangerous service ot 
the frontier, arrived in Washington in th 
darkest days of 1861. Receiving on his a 
rival the appointment of a brigadier-gene1 
al, with utter impersonality save where dut 
led, without even paying his respects to th 
Secretary of War, he crossed the Potoma 
and took command of a brigade of undis« 
plined volunteers. During the long winte: 
of 1861-62 none of the attractions of Wasbh- 
ington enticed him to the city. The consi 
quence was that he rose in the army to thi 
responsible command of a major-general by 
sheer merit, and from service in the terri- 
ble fields of the peninsular war, under Pope, 
and in the Antietam campaigns, to an envi- 
able fame throughout the country as the 
commander of the Sixth Army Corps; yet, 
personally, from the time he crossed the 
Fotomac he had never been seen in Wash- 
ington. Indulgent as a father, when neces- 
sary discipline was not infringed, to his 
efficers and men, from his division com- 
manders to his drummer-boys, he never in- 
dulged himself with an hour’s relaxation 
from the duties of the camp. 

In 1863 he was summoned to Washington 
to appear before a“ committee on the con- 
duct of the war” relative to the Fredericks 
burg disaster. He found himself in the na- 
tional capital, individually unknown. Tak- 
ing modest quarters at Willard’s, his West 
Point training suggested the propriety of 
calling at the War Department to pay his 
respects to one who bitterly lamented that, 
while he could make generals, he couldn’t 
make commanders. 

Sedgwick inquired his way to the War-of- 
fice, and was fortunate in finding in Colonel 
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Hardy, of the staff of the Secretary, an old 
commander in the M‘Clellan campaign. Here 
he was informed that room 19 was the place 
of public receptions, and, refusing the ad- 
vantages of a private office for a waiting- 
room, General Sedgwick modestly presented 
himself with the crowd. 

Mr. Stanton that morning was prompt as 
usual. He had now become more than ever 
annoyed and restive when he saw the shoul- 
der-straps of a major-general in his ante- | 
room, and he turned his eyes suspiciously, | 
and with some expressed indignation, to- | 
ward the commander of the Sixth Army | 
Corps. Whatever of reproof might have 
been on his tongue was fortunately not ut- 
tered when he looked full in the war-worn 
face of that modest commander, and the cus- 
tomary query to major-generals in Wash- 
ington was omitted, while he contented him- | 
self with sedulously ignoring the presence of 
Sedgwick until every one in the room had 
been sent about their business. 

The two alone, Mr. Stanton turned toward 
his imperturbable visitor, and, looking him 
full in the face, ejaculated, 

“Well, Sir?” To which expression came 
the reply ° 

“Mr. Secretary, I am General Sedgwick ; I 
have called to pay my respects to you as the | 
head of this department. I have neglected | 
this duty up to this time, because I have not 
been here since I came from the frontier in 





tion, ‘‘I shouldn’t have been here now, Sir, 


} 
1361; and,” Sedgwick added, with some emo- | 
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If the boy protested, the thoughtless official 
would reiterate, “I can’t do any thing fo 
you until these papers come.” 

Ragged, shoeless, suffering, and without 
any prospect of relief, he would tell his piti- 
ful tale to whoever would listen, when on 


| day a gentleman, probably from ignorance 


of the magnitude of the proposition, advised 
the hapless drummer-boy to apply person- 
ally to the Secretary of War. 

Despair made the suffering applicant bold, 
and, with the effrontery of ignorant boyhood, 
he went to Mr. Stanton’s house. He, the 
drummer-boy, was now in a most abject con- 
dition, his clothing not even fully answering 
the purposes of common decency. Ringing 
the door-bell, the servant who answered it 
declined either to admit the applicant or 
take a message to the Secretary, advising 
him to go to the War Department with his 
complaints. The boy answered back pertly, 
and said, “There was nobody in that build- 
ing who would listen to him.” 

While this discussion was going on, Mr. 
Stanton’s carriage came up to the door, and 
the Secretary, in endeavoring to reach it, 
came in contact with the applicant for offi- 
cial favor. 

Mr. Stanton stopped and heard the story 
so often told, for the wretched appearance 
of the boy’s apparel, and his wan face, were 
most eloquent witnesses of his neglected 
state. At this instant Senator Sherman 
came up the steps, and was about to address 
the Secretary, when Mr. Stanton, with ill; 


if 1 had not been ordered to do so by a com-| concealed impatience, said : 


mittee of Congress.” 


“Mr. Senator, I have no time to attend to 


The Secretary’s face instantly changed. | you now, Sir; look at this poor child,” point- 
The harsh voice that put the equivocal} ing at the drummer-boy. “He has been in 


“Well, Sir?” softened into a cordial greet- 
ing. 


this condition for weeks; he has no money, 
no clothing ; his health is broken down; he 


“Give me your hand, General,” said Mr.| has been discharged from the service, and 
Stanton, his face beaming with pleasure ; “I| some fond mother in her distant home is 


am glad to see you—I would be glad to see | 
more soldiers like you. Come into my pri- 
vate room; I don’t see you very often.” 

The emphasis, the look, and the panto- | 
mime Mr. Stanton associated with the sim- | 


now waiting for him. He says he can’t get 
iis pay, that he can’t get transportation, and 


} 
that he can’t get away from this city. But 
I 


‘ll see why he can not.” 
His next impulse was to put the boy in 


ple “ you” was understood by General Sedg-| his carriage; then, noticing that the boy 
wick, and the two great men were from| was shivering with cold, he was about send- 


that time fast friends. 


ing him into the house by the fire, but fearing 


A little wounded drummer-boy, who had} that he would be forgotten in the press of 
been sent from the front to the hospital sur- | the day’s business, Mr. Stanton said, 


geon at Washington, after languishing for | 


“My child, follow my carriage to the War- 


months on his narrow cot, was finally dis- | office ;” and turning to the coachman, he add- 


charged for “ disability.” He worked around | 
the “ Soldier’s Rest” and the railway station, | 
doing such work as his feeble health permit- 
ted, waiting, meantime, for his “descriptive 
papers,” which would entitle him to his pay 
and transportation home. For many days | 
and weeks he called at the “ medical head- | 
quarters,” but no papers came ; instead, the 
stereotype answer, “ The papers haven't 
come; the army is now on the move, and 
there is no telling when they will come.” 


ed, “Drive more slowly than usual.” The 


Secretary and the humble drummer-boy ar- 
rived at the entrance of the War-office at 
the same moment. Mr. Stanton beckoned 
the child to follow him, and, re the 
door of the first room he came to, his @xcited 
manner and strange attendant apparently 
consumed the clerks as by fire. The Sec- 
retary seated himself at a vacant desk; he 
seized a pen, and driving it into the ink- 
stand as if it had been a bayonet, he wrote a 
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peremptory order to have the drummer-boy ’s 
account ascertained from the best data at 
command, and then paid. This done, the 
Secretary rose from his seat, shook the little 
fellow’s hand earnestly, and said, 

“Give my regards, my boy, to your moth- 
er, and to all good mothers in her neighbor- 
hood who have their sons in the front. God 
bless you! Good by 1"? 

The grandest illustration of Mr. Stanton’s 
broad comprehensive patriotism, of his good- 
ness of heart, and a really Napoleonic fond- 
ness for dramatic display was given on one 
memorable occasion, when a chosen number 
of Custer’s cavalry brigade, who in some 
one of Sheridan’s brilliant fights had, under 
pe culiar circumstances, captured a flag, came 
on to Washington to deliver it personally 
into the possession of the War Department. 

Mr. Stanton that morning was at his re- 
ceptiou-desk, apparently unconscious that 
there was to be any variation of his daily 
routine, unless the presence of Adjutant- 
General Townsend, with a lady, veiled, lean- 
ing upon his arm, denoted the promise of 
some unusual event. The room at the mo- 
ment was more than usually crowded. Sen- 
ator Ira Harris, of New York, on presenting 
himself, received a cordial greeting from the 
Secretary; but before that gentleman could 
make his wishes known, there was heard in 
the hall the rattling of sabres, and the heavy 
awkward tread so peculiar to veteran cay- 
alry. The audience instinctively opened a 
passage to the desk, and in another instant 
Custer’s heroes, rough and bronzed from the 
victorious field, in charge of an officer par- 
ticularly distinguished for his gallant serv- 
ices, filed in, bearing the banner, and giving 
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“Let me introduce you to Mrs. Custer, tho 
wife of your brave commanding officer, \, 
would be glad to see him here to-day, hy; 
he is better employed elsewhere.” ; 

Mrs. Custer, almost overcome with emo. 
tion, but with a face beaming with w i] 
loyed pleasure, pressed the hands of thes, 


brave companions of her husband’s toils, 


a military salute, halted before the Secre- | 


tary. 


OFrricER. “ Mr. Secretary, Sergeant John | 


Smith, of the Michigan cavalry, who bears 


to you this battle-flag, captured by his own | 


g, 
hand.” 

Mr. Stanton surveyed the heroes a moment, 
then rushed from his desk, and, to Sergeant 
Smith’s evident consternation, commenced 
shaking him by the hand; then, turning to 
the men, he went through the same cere- 


mony, saying, as he went from man to man, | 


“Most happy to shake hands with brave 
men ;” and then, stopping before the ser- 
geant, he animatedly asked, “ Sergeant, how 
came you by that flag ?” 

The sergeant, now thoroughly abashed, 
and looking as if he had pilfered it at some 


session by the sword, most awkwardly told 
his story, yet made it up of details of such 
cloquefl action that few dry eyes remained 
tearless witnesses of the effort. 

‘You are a brave fellow,” said Mr. Stan- 
ton, finally; and then turning to the lady 
with General Townsend, who had exhibited 
great interest in the proceedings, he said, 


“This is Senator Harris, of the great Stat; 
of New York, soldiers. Your own brave Sen 
ator is not here; but no matter; you are fight 
ing for our country, and every Senator loy: 
you.” 

Each hero tells his tale, until the last. 
pale, slender young man, whose exploits wer 
of more than common interest; for even his 
comrades, who had witnessed the event and 
often heard the tale, crowded around that 
they might catch every word of the thrilling 
recital. 

The soldier seems to study to leave him- 
self out of the eventful recital; the con- 
test with the bearer of the enemy’s stand- 
ard was hand to hand. At last a fearful] 
home thrust achieved the victory. So in- 
tent was the standard-bearer on maintain- 
ing his charge, that Custer’s men, who noy 
came to the rescue, could only capture a 
shattered staff and a torn flag from that last 
grip of death. 

The crowd which listened to that recital 
for a moment were so full of inspiration that 
they seemed immortal. The pale, emaciated 
hospital patient, on whose face was the 
shadow of the grave, lighted up, for the fee- 
ble and almost paralyzed heart sent for one 
instant a glow of health to those attenu- 
ated cheeks. Strong men turned to chil- 
dren in the abandonment of unreserved ad- 
miration. 

The apparently cold, iron-hearted Secre- 
tary opened the inmost recesses of his soul. 
He let the world for a moment witness the 
expression of that natural sympathy which 





}embraced all mankind, which, left to itself, 


would have made him a philanthropist, but 
which, by the stern sense of just duty, had 
been steel-bound, chained, and imprisoned, 
so that nothing should materially interfere 
with his duties as Secretary of War. 

Again and again Mr. Stanton shook these 


| warriors by the hand; he found something 


electrical in their touch which quieted and 
disciplined his own soul. Of all in the room 


lhe was the first to thoroughly recover his 


presence of mind; for, in his abrupt way, he 


| finally said: 
country barbecue, rather than won its pos- | 


“General Townsend, give each of these 
brave fellows thirty days’ furlough; give 
them transportation to their homes, and for 
their return; give them an order for one 
month’s pay, and, as soon as possible, cause 
the proper medals of honor to be prepared 
for them, and sent to their address.” 

Thus ended this thoroughly emotional and 


}most dramatic scene in the reception-room 
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f Secretary Stanton: one of many constant- 
oceurring, and more than usually inter- 
ting. because it was on occasions of this 


ww onlv that Mr. Stanton, even for a few 
tail nts, relieved himself of the weight of 

wre arising from his official position. 

In time the infirmities of Mr. Stanton’s 

nner will be forgotten. If, when young, 

id he understood that the body and mind 

quire judicious recreation to preserve them 
, perfection, and that gentleness of manners, 
rising either from the natural impulses of 

. heart or from careful cultivation, are es- 
sential to perfect success, the probabilities 
re he would be living to-day, in the enjoy- 
ment of health, and the recipient of ovations 
accorded him by a grateful country. Honest 
he was, for the bitterest enmity never charged 
him with private speculations, or with being 
yecuniarily benefited by the power of his 
office. As Secretary of War, his indorse- 

ents disbursed millions ; beyond his salary, 
Patriotic he 

is, for his public record shows the greatest 
ssible devotion to his country. 

It may be difficult with the living thou- 
sands of the present generation to realize the 
prominent place he will eventually occupy 
n the history of the country; but to real- 

e this somewhat, we have but to recollect 
that the world cordially cherishes only those 
n vital remembrance who achieve success; 

misfortunes, the failures, and the mis- 
takes of public men are too numerous to 
create any lasting interest. When the vic- 
tims of these misfortunes, failures, and mis- 
takes, who now clamor against Mr. Stanton, 
ie forgotten, the fame of the great Secre- 
tary will be surrounded by a halo of nation- 


] 


il veneration. 


he was never benefited a cent. 


ALITTLE STORY FOR GENTLEMEN. 
a | JOH, poh, poh!” quoth Mr. Corporal to 

Mrs. Ponderit, at whose house he and 
his family were spending a social evening. 
“All talk, my dear madam, mere talk: the 
women don’t believe it themselves. Ask 
my wife, ask my daughters, who they are 
that rule in my house.” 

“In whose house?” said the soft voice of 
Mrs. Ponderit. 

“A mere figure of speech, ma’am—a form 
of convenience for tax-collectors, landlords, 
ete. Say their house, if you’d rather: I know 
I didn’t dare to take it till I brought them 
all down from the country to look at it. 
Here, Betty, my duck, come over here; Julia, 
Annie, come here and testify that you’re not 
the wasting victims of a tyrannical husband 
and father.” 

Mrs. C. arose with a smile; the young la- 
dies shook their naughty curls and remain- 
ed at the other end of the room. Of course 
they did, for we all know how profound and 
absorbing a thing is parlor croquet when 
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you are playing it with Mr. Tillinghurst and 
young Mr. Ponderit. 

“Do you hear me?” roared Mr. Corporal, 
swelling with triumph at this opportune 
disobedience. 

“Yes, pa, to-morrow,” said Julia, smiling 
placidly at him over her gauze -covered 
shoulder. 

“Go it alone, papa,” suggested the skit- 
tish young Annie. 

“Do you hear that, ma’am? There’s a 
specimen of slavish subserviency! Now, 
Mrs. Corporal, I want you to answer as if 
you were under oath: Am I a severe hus- 
band ?” 

“No.” 

“Am [a selfish husband ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Am I an ungenerous husband ?” 

“No.” 

“It seems to me, Mrs. Ponderit, that you 
are answered.” 

“T should like to remark,” said that lady, 
“that when I expressed my opinion on the 
abstract question, I had no idea of making a 
personal application.” 

“Oh! I don’t like abstractions. Put your 
theories to the test, say I, and see if they 
stand or fall.” 

* But I haven’t finished my answers,” said 
Mrs. Corporal, looking earnestly at her hus- 
band. 

It was a loving, half-troubled, yet deter- 
mined look that she gave him as she went 
on to say: 

“Firstly, you are not severe, but you are 
overbearing: taking for granted that the 
head of the family carries the brains of the 
family, it seldom occurs to you to consult 
me in matters of mutual interest, and so 
your very kindness takes the form of tyran- 
ny; the very thing I may want to do or 
have is less acceptable to me for being im- 
posed upon me at the decision of another.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Mr. Corporal, taken 
all aback: “J overbearing! Well!” 

“Secondly,” eontinued his wife, “‘ you are 
not by nature selfish, and yet you are incon- 
siderate — that is to say, there are some 
things that you have never been taught to 
consider. You have been brought up to 
look upon women’s tastes, women’s plans, 
and women’s household theories or rules as 
whimsies to be indulged out of kindness, 
but never taken into serious account in de- 
ciding your own movements.” 

“Well, well, well!” sighed the bewildered 
husband: “ J inconsiderate !” 

“Thirdly, you are not ungenerous, but 
you are unjust: you will buy me a silk 
dress that I do not need, or a set of jewelry 
that I would rather not have; in fact, you 
are continually wasting money upon me: 
and yet in all the years of our married life 
I have never had a dollar that did not come 
in the shape of a gift.” 








} 
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“Good Heavens!” cried Mr. Corporal, ris- 
ing vehemently, then sinking back, over- 
come, into his chair: * J an unjust husband, 
when she knows that I never in all my life 
refused to open my purse at her desire !” 

‘ W hose purse ?” 
sical voice of Mrs. Ponderit. 

“Oh, poh, poh!—her purse, if she likes 
it better; the little receptacle which my 
wife and daughters find it convenient for 
me to keep—well filled—in my pocket. Be- 
sides, Elizabeth, if you have harbored this 
sense of wrong for so many years, why con- 
ceal it? Why cherish a secret resentment 
against your husband until we have nearly 
reached our silver wedding ?” 


again insinuated the mu- | 


| know I don’t want Fred Ponderit to ¢ 


“ Perhaps I ought not to have spoken here | 


and now,” said Mrs. Corporal, ‘in the pres-| give me time to think.” 


ence even of this our nearest friend. 
never spoken before, because I was educated 
to be subservient to my husband, and have la- 
bored faithfully to conquer the sense of hu- 
miliation and the disposition to rebel, which I 
thought peculiar to myself, and coming from 
some fault in my own character. 
lately my eyes have been opened to the fact 
that a large proportion of the women in 
Christendom feel the same discontent, which 
a sense of duty or fear or a dread of ridi- 
cule has induced them to suppress; and I 
now begin to think that if we had all freed 
our minds long ago, the world would be far 
happier to-day.” 

“ But I don’t believe it,” said Mr. Corporal, 
relapsing into indignation. “ A woman who 
can get whatever she wants for the asking 
to be unhappy because she has to ask! It 
is unreasonable—more than that, it’s petty— 
to be so anxious about one’s position and 
personal dignity: one who has all these 
years been cared for and sheltered and 
guided, scarcely allowed to know, much less 


I have | 


But very | 


junislabisinidnnaacss 


were (by the merest accident) delayed "a 


their preparations. 

“Don’t let it detain you a moment.” Sa 
Frederick Ponderit, magnanimously ; “(), 
lie and I will see the young ladies hom: 

‘I don’t know,” began Mr. Corporal ; } 
his wife put her arm through his, and dr 
him quietly away. 

“Well, but, mother,” again bean Mr. (yy 
poral. 

“We'll talk as we go along,” said his y 
stopping not for a moment until they y 
fairly in the street. 

“Why, how queer of you, Betty! y, 


Ve] 


get s 
intimate with Annie—a fellow without 
cent but what he earns. But you did 

“Oh, I do the thinking, you know,” sa 
Mrs. Corporal; “and as for being poor, | 
never intend to marry my daughters fo; 
money.” 

“ Your daughters, Mrs.Corporal? Oh! ah 
I forgot.” 


“Well, father,” said Materfamilias ney 
morning, “what have you in your port 
monnaie ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know; some fifty d 
lars—seventy-five, perhaps. Why ?” 

“ Dear, dear, that’s bad! You oucht a 
ways to know how much you are carrying 


| Well, let me have it, and the key of the des 


to be hurt by, the rough ways of the world. | 


Have I not spared you all care and responsi- 
bility ? 


Do I not bear alone every business 
anxiety ? 


By the New Jerusalem, if I could | 


only live such an easy, guarded life, I’d| 


gladly give you my lot, and my independ- 
ence with it.” 

* Would you ?” said Mrs. Corporal. 

“T would.” 

“Very well, we will try it; you shall be 
tenderly guided and guarded for a week, 
and if at the end you plead for another, 
well.” 

‘Agreed,” said Mr. Corporal. “TI say, 
Betty, in regard to the outside business, 
how could you, you know ?” 

*T will allow you to manage the business, 
and to handle money in strictly business 
operations ; but out of the office you spend 
not a cent save what I give you, and take 
no step in any way affecting the household 
interest. Only make all your wishes known 
to me.” 


The evening closed, but the young folks 


| though. 


| et-book.” 


Pll put it with the rest. 
change ?” 

“Change! why, how can I tell yet? a 
what are you doing with my money? 0 
I forgot again. All right; just leave me t 
dollars, please: I might want it for som 
thing.” 

“Bless his little heart!” said Mrs. Corpo- 
ral, pulling his ear, “Vl lay any wager hi 
spends it before he gets home. Or stay—] 9 
believe I'll go with you as far as the office 
I have some business that way.” 

“Tl get what I want at the office,” chuck- 
led Mr. Corporal. 


Do you want a 


“Hum! I promised not, 
Whew! what predicaments this 
may lead me into!—My dear, excuse me ‘ 
moment; I want to cross over and speak to 
Jack Hepburn.” 

He came back in a couple of minutes. 
“Have you any money with you? Just giv 
me twenty dollars. 








Let me have the pock- 





“Twenty dollars! 
do with it ?” 

“Do with it! 
it to Jack.” 

“T guess I wouldn’t do that, father. 1 
know that Hepburn well enough to doubt 
if you ever get it back again.” 

“Bless her prudent little heart! 
I’m rather in a hurry.” 

Sut Materfamilias was not. 


What do you want to 


Oh yes; Iam going to lend 


Come, 


“T don't 


| know whether to let him have it or not.— 
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> 


Well, if you’ve set your heart on it, 'll give; “Bigger; my skirts were fuller. Well, 


him fifteen.” And she counted it out de- | 
iperately in ones and twos and smaller 
iotes, Which proceeding the gentleman on 
the opposite curb-stone watched with a live- 
ly interest. 

Mr. C. flushed, choked a little; then in 
silence hastened across with the fifteen dol- 
‘Really, my love,” said the matron, on his 
return, “I gave you the money this time be- 
cause I didn’t want to hurt your feelings; but 
[ must say that I don’t approve this promis- 
cuous generosity; in fact, it isn’t generosity 
Men are so undiscrimina- 
ting. Don’t think I’m scolding, dear; only 
remember another time.” 

Mr. Corporal opened his mouth to speak, 
ind as suddenly closed it. He would have ex- 
postulated, but the words sounded strangely 
familiar. Could it be that he had uttered 
them yesterday? And could they have been 
as offensive to her as they now appeared to 
him ? 

Soon after they parted, to meet no more 
until dinner. 

After such a meal as would be a triumph 
to any housekeeper, the lady remarked, as 
she led the way to the library: 

“My dear, I’ve bought you a new carriage. 
I've just ordered it round to the window for 


al 


it’s weakness. 


you to see.’ 

“A new carriage! Why, Betty, what are 
you thinking of, when I have—we have—a 
first-class carriage already ?” 

“Oh, ’ve made atrade. The fact is, there 
was too much money in that carriage. Now 
this is equally well made and comfortable ; 
the difference is merely a matter of style; 
and I left off the coat of arms.” 

“ And that was just the beauty of it,” said 
Mr. C., disconsolately. “Im sure I don’t 
care for show in a general way, but if I 
have a vanity, it is my coat of arms 
thing so substantial about it.” 

“Ah, I’ve been thinking it over, and have 
come to the conclusion that in this country, 
where families disappear in two or three 
generations, a coat of arms is snobbish; and 
I never will bring up my family to be snob- 
bish. Sooner than that I will keep no car- 
riage at all. Besides, [have made something 
handsome by the operation.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! This is really dramatic,” 
said Mr. Corporal, laughing loudly, if not 
joyously. Go on, go on; you won’t catch 
me taking offense at what is done for my 
good.” And he betook himself to silence 
and the evening paper—that is to say, to 
a nap. 

“Pa, may Will and I study German this 
fall?” cried Molly, the youngest Corporal, 
bouncing into the room and whirling like a 
cyclone. “ Oh, just see what a big cheese I 
made! Could you make such big ones, ma, 
when you were my size ?” 


: Some- 


now, about this German ?” 

“Oh, it’s splendid,’ exploded Molly. 
“ Maggie Maxwell and Jane Purdy and Cous- 
in Hal and Cousin Josephine and Will and 
me and one or two of Jane’s cousins and one 
or two of Maggie’s cousins and they’ve got 
a splendid teacher real German and a long 
pipe and related to the Von Deckels and 

“Poh, poh, poh!” said Mr. Corporal, half 
wakened by the clatter. 
have my girls- 

“Tll attend to it, father,” said Mrs. Cor 
poral. ‘Finish your nap, dear; it’s a most 
injurious thing to be wakened suddenly. 
Molly, you should be careful. Now about 
this German—is he young or old ?” 

“Old as Beersheba and bald and a large 
silk handkerchief and meet once a week and 
if we study hard till about nine for instance 
what would you say to a little of the—you 
know—the other German to top off with ?” 

“T want a little of the other German too,” 
cried Will, who had just come up, also boun- 
cing and explosive. “ Pa, may 1?” 

“Tl attend to it,” put in ma, quietly but 
decidedly. “My son, I wouldn’t keep my 
hands in my pockets; it’s awkward.” 

“Dancing teaches young people to be 
graceful,” soliloquized William, audibly. 

‘““Now in regard to the language, if you 
are in earnest, and things appear right on 
inquiry, I haven’t the slightest objection. 
In regard to the other German, no.” 

“ Well, we didn’t much think you would,” 
said the young philosopher, shrugging her 
chubby shoulders. ‘ Will and I just thought 
we'd try.” 

“But it’s the language we want,” said 
Will, “really and truly; isn’t it, Moll? Poh, 
you can’t hop worth a cent.” 

“Can, too—see here. Oh, Will, let’s you 
and I make guys of ourselves, and pay a vis- 
it to Maggie. May we, ma?” 

“How about to-morrow’s lessons, pup- 
pets ?” 

“ All but one,” replied both voices; and 
both Young Americas scampered to the little 
study-room, whence proceeded for some twen- 
ty minutes a loud, dull, double-voiced dron- 
ing, followed by a sudden simultaneous up- 
setting of chairs and scuttling from the room. 

During the above discussion Mr. Corporal 
had preserved a silence only broken now and 
then by a muffled snort. Turning now to 
his wife, his face was perfectly tranquil. 

“Do you forget, mother,” he said, in well- 
modulated tones, “that I disapprove of 
girls pursuing these useless studies? T’m 
not at all sure that it tends to their happi- 


” 


“Tm not going to 


ness, as— 

“T know you're not sure, my dear,” re- 
plied the matron, soothingly, “and so I don’t 
think it best to puzzle your brain with the 
matter; only have confidence in me; I'll 
bring it out all right. Why, my dearest, 
























































































































































































































































































































































sooner than bring a wrinkle of anxiety to 


at pure brow, I'd keep you from thinking 
ilte gether.” 

Mr. Corporal glared at her for a moment, 
undecided ; then, bursting into a laugh, took 
his hat and went out for the evening. 

“One day gone,” he remarked, as he walk- 
ed down the street. ‘Whew! what a sin- 
rular sense of relief comes over me! I won- 
der how it would feel to be a fly rolled up 
in aspider’s web? The thing wouldn’t hurt 
any where, but it would suppress every 
where. Not to act for myself; not to think 
for myself; not to have any money; but— 
By-the-way, I haven’t a cent in my pocket- 
book. I must go back and ask for some. 
Well, now, it’s curious, but although I know 
it to be a joke, and a joke of my own pro- 
posing, I can’t bear to go and ask her. Con- 
found it! I won’t—Ill do without first.” 
And he pursued his penniless and somewhat 
sulky way. 


“ Well, my dears,” said the mother, bus- 
tling into breakfast, all beaming, “I’m go- 
ing to give you a treat this morning. Get 
out your bathing rigs, and we'll all run 
down and take a dip in the sea before we go 
to the mountains for the summer.” 

Will and Molly looked at each other; so 
did Annie and Julia. The first look express- 
ed surprise, the second mischief. 

* Really,” exclaimed Mr. Corporal, almost 
upsetting his coffee, “ I honor your kind in- 
tention, but you oughtn’t to spring it upon 
me so suddenly. How do you know it will 
be convenient? In fact, it isn’t: I engaged 
to go with Jorkin this afterngon to try his 
new horse.” 

“ Tut, tut, tut! you mustn’t make engage- 
ments in that wild way without my knowl- 
edge. How can I plan for you if you inter- 
fere with me this way? Now get your hat 
and run right over to Jorkin and tell him 
you didn’t know you were going to the shore 
this morning, and don’t be long, dear; I 
want to take the ten o’clock train.” 

‘But I am not—ah! I mean, let us stop 
and talk about it. You see, I really couldn’t 
go and tell Jorkin that; it would make me 
look so foolish.” 

“My love,” said Mrs. Corporal, gravely, 
‘what [have done I have done for the best, 
and it’s childish to argue about it now. And 
let this little disappointment be a lesson to 
you for the future not to make engagements 
without my knowledge. Don’t think I’m 
scolding, dear; only remember another time.” 

“Tm in for it,” groaned the head of the 
family, taking down his hat; “‘and this is 
only the second day! Can it be that I have 
ever treated her in this way? Verily, I re- 
member something like it a yearago. But 
if I could have imagined—” 

It took so long to compose his excuse to 
Jorkin that on his return, although every 
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thing needful was laid to his hand, he fouyg 
it impossible to be ready to start with ¢] 
party, and barely succeeded in reaching 
train in time. ss 

“Jump in,” said Mrs. Corporal; “TI ha 
the tickets. Not there! come on to the 1 
car. 


t} 
the 


“Here are good seats,” said Mr. C, 
paring to take them. 

“Next car,” repeated Mrs. C., placidly: 
and on he went, feeling like a horse with his 
first experience of the bearing-rein. 


Goodness! 


, pre- 


what are you at now?” Fo) 
no sooner was he fully ensconced and com 
fortable than madam leaned across and qui 
etly lowered his window. 

“Can’t you let me—I mean I want it 
open.” 

“The cinders are blowing in on you; the 
wind is on this side. My dear, you don’t 
feel in a right good temper this morning, do 
you? Never mind, it ‘ll be all right when 
you begin to feel the sea-breeze.” 

“Mother,” said the gentleman after a 
while, emerging from his paper. 

“Well, Billy.?” 

“Do you know, I haven’t a cent of money,’ 

“Money? Oh yes; I gave you ten dollars 
yesterday.” 

“Tt’s gone.” 

“Gone! Oh, well, if you enjoyed yo 
self with it, ’m sure it’s all right. How 
much do you want now ?” 

“How much? oh, really—I suppose you 
will allow me to pay the bills ?” 

“You may, if it would amuse you. I’ 
give you two hundred dollars, and if you 
want more, you know where to get it.” And 
madam began counting it out in fives sind 
tens. 

“Stay,” said Mr. C., nervously; “ there’s 
Thompson and his wife on the other side. 
They’re looking at us.” 

“Are they? Ill speak to them directly. 
Thirty, and ten is forty, and ten—” 

“Do give me the porte-monnaie,” said the 
gentleman, reddening. ‘Don’t dribble it 
out in that way. They'll think I’m an idiot 
under guardianship.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Corporal, cheerfully ; 
“it’s done every day to persons who are not 
idiots. However, here are two more fifties. 
I’m only afraid you'll meet some more of 
your borrowing friends, and I know what 
you are with money in your pocket. Don’t 
think I’m scolding, dear; only—” But here 
Mr. Corporal flounced away. 

In time, however, the Gay passed, and th 
next, and on the fourth the family returned 
to their homes. 

“Any letters for me, Nan?” said her fa- 
ther. 

“Lots for you, dear papa,” said Annie, 
fetching them; ‘“and—and”—growing all 
in a moment flushed and agitated —“ and 

one for ma.” 
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Mrs. Corporal read it through with ever-|napes! I never was treated so; I never 
nereasing gravity. treated any one so; I wouldn't Good gra- 

“Did you know this was coming, my | cious! I did: when I proposed to Elizabeth’s 
laughter ?” she said, at the end. father I did it almost in that identical way, 
“Ye s,ma,” faltered Miss Annie. “He was and if any one had told me her mother 
¢ to you himself; but I felt as if I would be hurt, I shouldn’t have known what 
ouldn’t bear it, and so I told him to write.” | was meant. Well, well, V'll think more 
‘4 most important letter,” said Mrs. Cor- | about these things. I had no idea so much 
ral: “it is but right that you should hear could be said on their side.” 





it, father.” And ma, adjusting her specta- Half in dread of what the twelve hours 
les, read as follows: might bring forth, and half in joyous antici- 


pation of freedom, Mr. Corporal began the 


ue : Mapam,—Kind and truly like a mother as >: a 
Daan Manes, as oe i grea thie. Seventh day of his experiment. Through 


1 have always been to me, itis yet almost with trem- . ; 
+ that I come to you now. I would fain, from | much inconvenience, chagrin, and a constant 
ice, use a little cireumlocution, but am unskill- | sense of mild suffocation, as of a lobster sub- 
and must therefore say at perp am = merged in lukewarm water, he had faithful- 

y atts “1 to your daughter, and that she—well, ae . . 
SanERAS SO 7ORF GHNEne sey : ly kept the conditions of his bargain, and he 

e bas referred me to her mother. ‘ = . , 

was rewarded by finding on the dinner-table 
“To her what?” said Pater, with a little | a letter after his own heart—or, to speak 











jump. with correctness, after the heart of his eld- 
" «To her mother. est daughter, Julia. 


‘Dear Mrs. Corporal, you know I have no inherit- Here’s good news for you, mother,” he 


. but I am strong, and very much in earnest, and announced, with a burst of triumph. “ Mr. 
Annie is willing to put up with my income, and thinks | Alfred Stringer, of the house of Stringer and 
she knows how to add to it. And indeed I love her as Stringer, has proposed—to me—for the hand 
I never loved before. [He was then twenty-three.) If > ; 
i think it best, we are prepared to wait a while, but | Of MY daughter Julia.—My duck, you will be 
s our own conviction that early marriages are de- | one of the richest women, and belong to one 
Dear Mrs. Corporal, pray believe that next | of the best families, in Philadelphia, and I 

the necessity of being Annie’s husband is the hope 
of calling myself your son. * : wt 4 ; 
ea) ‘Yours in great suspense | “Hold!” eried Mrs. Corporal, rising with 

8 in great sus se, 

“<Preperiok Ponperit. | Stern demeanor. ‘“ Does that man have the 
“«P.S.—Dear Mr. Corporal, I count upon yourinfiu- | jnsolence to propose to my daughter? Al- 
e with Annie’s mother.’” 


freely give my consent.” 


fred Stringer—a man suspected of dishonor 
“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the head of | in business, a man known to be drunk at 
the family: ‘and there are yet two days!” | evening parties, a man who has wasted and 
‘Father,” said Annie, piteously, “do plead | staled his nature in the deepest flirtations 
for me. See how solemn she looks! Do) till he is thirty-five years old—to dare at- 
speak !” tempt to gain the fresh heart of my daugh- 
“My child,” said the mother, drawing An-| ter! Tell him, No! and never let me hear 
nie toward her, ‘‘are you sure you love this’ his name again.” 


young man well enough to live with him, if “Elizabeth!” eried the father, aghast, 

need be, in poverty ?” “you are beside yourself! You can not 
“Stop!” exploded the father, growing des- | mean what you say !” 

perate. ‘Young woman, do you know that “T forbid you, husband, I forbid you, 

this chick of yours has not a cent to rent a | children, ever to breathe the name of that 


house with ?” man in my house. It is enough; the subject 


“ He has five thousand dollars,” said An- | is dead.” She arose and left the room. 


nie; “and you know I have five thousand “ There,” soliloquized Mr. Corporal, exul- 
dollars.” tation mingled with his anger. ‘* Now that 

“Five thousand straws! Do you think I} she may call tyranny, and that is just the 
will allow—” thing I never would do. Why, she gave me 


“My love,” said Mrs. Corporal, “you are | no time to speak, or even to think! As if 

tting excited: sit down and compose your- | either parent could have a right to give or 
self. Annie, I confess that I should greatly | refuse to give a child in marriage without 
prefer the husband of my child to be a little | the concurrence of the other! It’s mon- 
forehanded ; but if you truly love him, there | strous! And yet—and yet I have known 
is no power in money, or in the lack of it,| good men to do it, and good women to ac- 
that can influence me to interfere with your | quiesce in.it; and as sure as I live it never 
choice. All I ask of you is to wait a year to | till this moment struck me as an insufferable 
test the quality of your attachment.” assumption. Well, well, well. I must over- 

“Oh, thanks, mother, thanks!” and An-| haul my whole theory, if I ever had any, on 
nie rushed, sobbing, from the room, shortly | these subjects. Betty, come here.—Why, 
followed by her mother. there I go again! Why should I call her to 

“ Aha, my lady,” muttered the slighted | me?—Elizabeth, my wife” (sitting tenderly 
parent, “‘ what’s done in a week may be un- | down by her side), “ cag it be possible that ! 
done in a year. The impertinent jacka-| have made you suffer all these years the 
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sense of helplessness and subordination that 
I have endured for a week? I who love 
vou so dearly, I who would give my life, or 
my health, or my peace of mind to save 
yours ?” 

** My husband,” said his wife, with shining 
eves, “I have never doubted your love, and 
| have never blamed you for what was amiss 

nour relations together. I know how nearly | 
impossible it is for us to act, or even to think, 
un a direction varying from the current of 
our age. But I feel very sure that of late 
this current is changing, and I know that 
you, with your generous heart and keen 
sense of justice, will be among the first to } 
take the new direction.” 


“T will, my love, Iwill. I only needed to | 


see. And now about these chicks of ours, 
what had we better do?” 

At this moment in steps Annie, with a} 
face in which hope and fear and a sense of | 
euilt and a sense of fun are combined in | 
equal proportions, | 

‘Young woman,” said her father, “ what 
does that jackanapes mean by this remark- | 
able beginning of his domestic career ?” 

‘Father,” said Annie, laughing and ery- 
ing, * he didn’t.” 

“Didn’t! What’s this evidence in black 
and white ?” 





‘A base forgery, my papa. The fact is, | 
he gave me the letter to read and hand to 
you, and as I was naturally working in moth- | 
cr’s interest, and thought you would rather 
not have the joke go beyond the family, I 
said nothing to him, but just—copied it, with | 
a few variations. And oh, father and moth- 
er both, I am strong and healthy, and can | 
work if need be; and you were poor when | 
you were married. And so,” added this ir- | 
repressible young female, “ you know how it 
is yourselves.” 

‘‘Have your own way,” replied these ri- | 
diculous parents. ‘And now about Julia; 
and here, of course, she comes.” 

“In regard to this Mr. Stringer, Elizabeth, 
you know the position he could give our 
daughter; and as to the little reports about 
him, there never was any thing verified. I 
never found him more than a little sharp in 
business, and I never saw him drunk.” 

“William,” said the mother, “remember 
that this matter never came to your knowl- 
edge until yesterday, whereas I noticed his 
attentions months ago, and have been quiet- | 
ly watching and inquiring ever since. You 
little know a mother’s sympathetic heart if 
you suppose that such a state of things could 
exist without her cognizance.” 

“Parents both,” remarked Julia, with her | 
usual serenity, “to spare you any farther ex- 
citement this warm weather, I will state that 
neither the great fortune nor the small hab- 
its of the gentleman are of the slightest 
importance to your gaughter, who does not 
intend to marry him. This indifference 


said a malicious thing in all his life; b 
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may possibly result,” continued the im) 
turbable young female, “from what \; 


Weller would call a ‘ priory attachment, ” 


“A what?” cried the much-tried parent 


again in terror. 


“Priory attachment: party of the nam 
f Tillinghurst, well known to you bot 


sober, honest, and sufficiently well-to-do.” 


“Charlie Tillinghurst!” cried Mrs. ( 


tounded. “Little Charlie! Why, I em 
broidered his first trowsers! Well, he’s ju 
the one person I never did think of in ¢] 
connection.” 


‘I ‘little know a mother’s sympathetj 


heart,’” quoted the delighted father. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 


Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with charact 


Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—A 

of Congressional and other Duels, and personal ( 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Was 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 


ITT. 


\ R. WEBSTER was full of fun and hn 
pi 


mor at times, and when in compa 
with a few intimate friends he unbent, and 





| exhibited his wonderful versatility of talent, 
| to the delight of all listeners. He had mar 
| velous narrative powers, was a capital mimi 
and imitated a broken dialect to perfection 


He was not an unamiable man, and neve 


when perturbed or uncomfortable, either 
from indisposition or the effect of exuberant 
conviviality, he was as unapproachable as a 
porcupine, and often indulged in peevish 


exclamations and satirical remarks. 


I once heard him describe a visit that he 
made to the elder Adams, at Quincy, a few 
months before his death. The venerable 
sage, then ninety years of age, received him 
with cordiality, thanking him for his civility 
in coming to see him. He was lying in bed, 
supported by pillows, a heavy, plethoric man, 
inclining to dropsy, and drawing his breath 
with much difficulty. He seemed to pump 
up his words, Mr. Webster said, from a great 
depth, and spoke in short sentences. 

“How are you, Mr. Adams?” inquired his 
visitor. 

“Feeble and nearly worn out,’ was the 
reply. ‘The old tenement is in a state of 


| dilapidation, and from what I can judge ot 


the intentions of the landlord, he is not like- 
ly to lay any thing more out in repairs.” 
Meeting him at the Astor House in 184 
I mentioned that Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, 
lately Governor of Wisconsin, was dead. 
“Ah! is Tallmadge dead? Well, all the 
tears that will be shed on the occasion lie 


|} in an onion.” 


Managing politicians who assumed to con- 
trol the movements of the people were his 
aversion. Mr. Webster went down to his 


| grave with the firm conviction that he had 
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een defrauded of the Presidency by the 
alousy and intrigues of his rivals. He en- 
tained no doubt that the great mass of 
s countrymen were anxious to make him 
resident, but were overruled and thwarted 
y the party leaders. 
He accosted me once on Pennsylvania Av- 
e: “How long have you been in town?” 
{ couple of days.” 
“Why have you not been to see me ?” 
“[ don’t know where you live.” 
“At the old place, on Louisiana Avenue.” 
“Near the church on Sixth Street ?” 
“Yes; directly under the droppings of the 
ctuary.” 
Rejoining rather irrelevantly, I said, “I 
| not know there was much sanctity in 
droppings from a Unitarian church.” 
“T used the phrase as descriptive merely. 
Have you seen Uncle Truman since you ar- 
ed ?” 
I answered in the affirmative. 
“Is he now, as usual, responsible for all 
ankind ?” 
[ said there seemed to be a heap of trouble 
the old man’s mind. 
“The last time I saw him,” said he, “ he 
iirly staggered under the weight of empire.” 
In the midst of the quarrel between Mr. 
Clay and President Tyler, and while it seem- 
i\doubtful whether or not Mr.Webster would 
able to stay in the cabinet, a New England 
lmirer of his was execrating the New York 
fevald,and wondering that such an infamous 
sheet should be tolerated by decent people. 
Mr. Webster said it was more generally read 
than any other paper in the country, besides 
wing the organ of the administration. The 
friend inquired if he knew the correspondent 
of the Herald who had so much to say about 


every thing, and what place he held under | 
Mr. Webster said he was “a commit- | 


[yler. 


tee to fulfill prophecies, an office created ex- 
ressly for him. He foretold events, and 
then made Tyler carry out his predictions.” 

There was a strong feeling of mutual jeal- 
ousy and dislike between Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Webster. They were too great men, and 


too conscious of their own powers, and ap- | 


preciated each other too accurately, to admit 
of their harmonious co-operation in the pub- 
lic councils. After serving several years in 
Congress, where he attained to greater dis- 
tinction than he had ever achieved in the 
cabinet or the White House, Mr. Adams de- 


sired to be transferred to the Senate, as a | 


nore suitable field for the exercise of his 
talents in his advancing years than the 
House, a more numerous and disorderly body. 
\ vacancy occurred in the Senatorial repre- 
sentation of Massachusetts, and the Legis- 
lature would have spontaneously selected 
Mr. Adams to fill it. But Mr. Webster in- 
terposed very strenuously to prevent that 
result. He did not relish the idea of having 
Mr. Adams as a colleague. The wonderful 


knowledge of the old gentleman, as compre- 
hensive as it was minute and exact, his com- 
manding intellect, and hig long experience 
in public life, made it certain that Mr. Web- 
ster would no longer be the Senator from 
Massachusetts if Mr. Adams should be eleet- 
ed to the Upper House. 
that time the idol of Boston, and Boston was 


Mr. Webster was at 


then as much the State as Paris was France. 
He appealed to the “ merchant princes,” al- 
leging the importance ol the services of Mr. 
Adams in the House, and represented that 
he could look after the interests of Massa- 
chusetts, assisted by a colleague less con- 
spicuous for his ability and experience than 
Mr. Adams. 
ferred to his wishes, and the respectable, 
| wealthy, and dull Mr. Silsbee, of Salem, was 
| elected instead of Mr. Adams. This was a 
| mortal offense, and it was never forgiven. 
| Mr. Adams, although an eminently just man, 
was neither placable nor amiable in disposi- 
|tion. He was not malignant nor specially 
| vindictive, but he never forgot an injury, 
| and he was sure to get even with an adver- 
| sary in the long-run. Patient and watchful, 
| he never made the mistake of striking pre- 
}maturely, and thus missing his mark. He 
| knew his man, and biding his time, with his 
wrath carefully bottled up, he was prepared 
|to take advantage of the first grave error 
| into which Mr. Webster might fall. He had 
| not long to wait. Mr. Webster, usually se- 
| date and self-contained, occasionally forgot 
| himself and spoke inadvertently, without 
| counting the cost of hisenunciations. Pend-, 
jing our dispute with Great Britain about 
| the northwestern boundary, and when timid 
| men feared hostile measures on the part of 
John Bull, a bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives appropriating five millions of 
dollars, to be placed at the disposal of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, to be used at his discretion 
|for the defense of our territory. The bill 
was warmly discussed in the House, and 
only passed after vigorous opposition. Com- 
ing to the Senate, it had the usual reference, 
and was reported favorably by the commit- 
tee. Mr. Webster opposed it in an elaborate 
and powerful speech. He said the bill con- 
templated a violation of the Constitution, 
and he would not consent to a violation of 
that sacred compact—no, not if the guns of 
the enemy were thundering at the gates of 
the capital. 

Mr. Adams made a powerful speech soon 
after, intended as a rebuke to Mr. Webster. 
It was characterized by all his wealth of 
learning, and the arguments by which he 
confuted the propositions of his great rival 
were conclusive and impregnable. He con- 
cluded by saying that a man capable of ut- 
tering such doctrines had only to go one step 
further, and aid the enemy in battering down 
the walls of the capital. Mr. Webster made 
jno public allusion to this attack, but it was 


The obsequious Bostonians de- 
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known that he was severely stung by the 
hostile criticism. He had warm, devoted, 
and able friends,and it was determined that 
the attack of Mr. Adams, gratuitous and un- 
provoked, it was alleged, should not pass 
without notice and rebuke. George Evans, 
then in the House of Representatives, a bold, 
outspoken, and determined man, was a warm 
friend and admirer of Mr. Webster. His in- 
dignation at the assault on Mr. Webster was 
intensified and exasperated by a wrong and 
grievance which he had suffered at the hands 
of Mr. Adams. So he lay in wait for an op- 
portunity when he might legitimately avenge 
the indignity offered to himself, and at the 
same time carry the war into Africa in be- 
half of Mr. Webster. Mr. Adams was bad- 
tempered, bad-mannered, and often aggress- 
ive; but he was the best equipped man in 
Congress, and his power of invective and de- 
nunciation was so great that he was a bold 
man who should voluntarily provoke his 
wrath. But Mr. Evans knew his man thor- 
oughly, and was sure to penetrate the joints 
of his harness whenever he laid his lance in 
rest against him. The gentleman had been 
in the House ever since Mr. Adams came to 
Washington as the representative of the 
Quincy district. Mr. Evans had been pro- 
nounced by Mr. Webster the ablest lawyer 
in New England—of course with a mental 
reservation in favor of himself—and he had 
rare skill as a dialectician. His voice was 
of the finest, and his elocution admirable, 
and as a gladiatorial debater he was scarce- 


.lyever overmatched. When excited he spoke 


in short, pregnant sentences, piling up ac- 
cusations and epithets with overwhelming 
force. Mr. Adams had a high opinion of his 
ability, and although he feared no man on 
earth in an argumentative contest, and gen- 
erally enjoyed a wordy duel, had no special 
inclination for an encounter with Mr. Evans. 

Some time elapsed before a suitable op- 
portunity occurred for Mr. Evans to execute 
his plan of holding Mr. Adams responsible 
for certain sins of commission and omission, 
and on which he intended to arraign him at 
the bar of public opinion. The time came at 
last, and the work was thoroughly done. 
His preparation was elaborate and ample. 
He commenced with the early history of 
Mr. Adams, and stated concisely the cireum- 
stances under which he deserted the faith 
of his fathers and joined the Republican 
party, then led by his father’s great enemy 
and traducer, Thomas Jefferson. The mer- 
cenary motives that prompted him to aban- 
don his principles and betray his New En- 
gland supporters were portrayed with graph- 
ic power, and the price of his alleged treach- 
ery was set forth in vivid colors. He traced 
his career in diplomacy, in the cabinet of 
Mr. Monroe, and his four years’ Presidency, 
witha luminous pencil. Then touching upon 
the obligations he was under to Massachu- 





setts, he described his gratuitous and malic. 
nant attack upon her honored Senator, wind. 
ing up with a sentence of concentrated }, t. 
terness: “I leave him to the pity of jig 
friends and the contempt of his enemies.” 

A reply in kind was anxiously expect 
by the House, for the best of men relish eo). 
troversial discussion, and many of the list; 
ers had been subjected to the unsparing sa 
casm of Mr. Evans. His speech gaye eres; 
delight to the enemies of Mr. Adams, ay 
they were prepared to enjoy the castigati, 
which was undoubtedly in store for his 4s 
sailant. But Mr. Adams, to the surprise 
every body, made no reply. A few months 
afterward Mr. Adams became involved j 
one of his periodical quarrels with the slaye- 
holders. Wise, Mark Cooper of Georgia, and 
several other hot-headed Southerners as. 
sailed him with uncommon virulence. Hi 
defended himself with characteristic yigoy 
and effect; but the attacks were continued 
with increasing violence, until Mr. Evans 
finally mixed in the quarrel, and dealt th 
fire-eaters a series of telling blows that 
brought the contest to an end. Mr. Adams 
was so grateful for this timely reinforcement 
that he apparently forgave Mr. Evans. The 
impression produced upon him by the pre- 
sentment of the charges and specifications 
of Mr. Evans may be inferred from the re- 
ply he made to a disparaging remark of a 
gentleman from New York, who had listen- 
ed to some observations of Mr. Evans in 
the House, and had been introduced to M: 
Adams by John M‘Kean. “Is that your 
famous member from Maine ?” said the gen- 
tleman. ‘“ He disappoints me altogether.” 
Mr. Adams said the subject was not on 
that admitted of any eloquence or display, 
being a mere question of finance and statis- 
tics. “I don’t think there is much in him, 
anyway,” was the rejoinder. Mr. Adams, 
writhing and twisting as though he felt th 
lash on his back, replied, “ If you had been 
in my place one day, you would have thought 
there was something in him.” 

In the Twenty-ninth Congress a dispute 
suddenly and unexpectedly sprung up on 
the floor between William A. Duer, of Oswe- 
go, and Richard K. Meade, of Virginia. In 
the course of debate some angry words pass- 
ed, when Duer promptly called Meade a liar, 
evidently with the intent of putting the onus 
on his antagonist, and thus securing the 
choice of weapons in ease a resort to the 
field became unavoidable. <A challenge fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course. Mr. Conrad, 
afterward Secretary of War under Mr. Fill- 
more, was selected as his second by Mr. Duer. 
Conrad was experienced in affairs of honor, 
having killed his man in New Orleans. He 
determined to prevent a fight, if possible, 
but Duer was as firm as a rock. Some of 
the Virginians were anxious that the affair 
should proceed, and they braced up Meade 
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» insist upon satisfaction. The matter was 
ending several days, negotiations being all 
‘he time in progress. Major Dade, a well- 
known citizen of Virginia, then in Washing- 

n. made himself conspicuous on the ocea- 
sion. He said these devilish Yankees had 
rrown insolent, and it was necessary to give 
th malesson. Kidder (as he called Meade) 
vas just the man for the duty. He did not 
nirst for blood, but if Duer should get 
inged, the effect would be salutary in the 
highest degree. But further information 
iunged Dade’s views on the subject. ‘Bless 
my soul!” said he, “this thing must be 
stopped at once. They say Duer is a cool 
hand, expert with the pistol, and sure to 
nock Kidder over. Jack” (addressing John 
Pendleton, a member from Virginia, after- 
ward minister to Buenos Ayres), ‘‘ you must 
vet Kidder out of this scrape, even if you 
have to procure his arrest by the police.” 
The programme was thereupon changed, and 
a duel prevented, Duer coming off with fly- 





¢ colors. 

It was during the Twenty-eighth Con- 
oress that the famous debate took place in 
the Senate on the tariff of 1846. The dis- 
cussion was a very able, comprehensive, and 
exhaustive one. All the arguments capable 
of being adduced on the subject were pre- 
sented on both sides. George Evans was the 
champion of the protectionists, and George 
M‘Duttie was the principal advocate of free 
trade. They were among the very ablest 
men in Congress, and the Senate was crowd- 
cd for days with eager listeners during the 
whole debate. On the subject of political 
economy and all cognate topics Mr. Evans 
was perhaps the best-equipped man in the 
Senate. His style as a speaker was com- 
pact, perspicuous, and forcible, while his 
logic was invineible. He understood all 
the details of the tariff question, and no 
man excelled him in presenting the strong 
points of his case. He was really the author 
of the tariff of 1846, and he told me that one 
of the chief difficulties that he had to en- 
counter while maturing it was in familiariz- 
ing the mind of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the House with the structure 
and operations of the bill. 

General M‘Duftie was fully the equal of 
Mr. Evans in the power of his intellect, and 
his reasoning faculties were of the highest 
order. But although he had what I regard- 
ed as the right side of the question, it seem- 
ed that Mr. Evans had the best of the argu- 
ment. And such was the general impression 
in the Senate. Indeed, Mr. Rives told the 
writer that he had been converted from a 
free trade to a tariff man by the arguments 
of Mr. Evans, and he was ready to make 
publie avowal of the fact when the proper 
occasion should arise. 

Mr. Rives was one of the most accomplish- 
ed gentlemen in the Senate. He spoke with 
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great fluency, in the choicest language, and 
rarely was overmatched in debate. Mr. 
Jefferson told Francis Granger, at Richmond, 
in 1821, that William C. Rives was the only 
thoroughly educated young gentleman of 
his acquaintance in the State of Virginia. 


Of the four members from the city of New 
York in the Twenty-seventh Congress, three 
are now living—to wit, Judge Roosevelt, 
Fernando Wood, and John M‘Keon. Charles 
G. Ferris, of the Seventh Ward, died many 
years ago. Mr. Roosevelt was popular in 
the House and in Washington society. He 
lived pleasantly, entertained his friends in 
genial, hospitable style, and his house was 
one of the pleasantest places of resort in 
the city. Mr. M‘Keon had a good position 
in Congress, and although in the minority, 
was always well esteemed as an intelligent, 
fair-minded man. Mr. Wood then gave no 
indication of the real ability and effective 
force which he has since displayed. He was 
not a floor member, nor did he take much 
part in current legislation. 

Of their predecessors in the House, Mr. 
Grinnell is the only one alive. Ogden Hofi- 
man was a gentleman of much brilliancy, 
and a charming orator. Edward Curtis, 
afterward collector of the port, was a skill- 
ful, adroit man, full of resources, and al- 
Ways exercising a great deal of influence. 
John J. Morgan, appointed collector on the 
removal of Jesse Hoyt, was a man of excel- 
lent repute, an intelligent business man, 
but he was quiet, reserved, and not much 
felt in the House. 


Ta al wa ‘ et 
OCTOBER’S SONG. 

“O prer brown eyes,” sang gay October, 
“Deep brown eyes running over with g! 
Blue eyes are pale, and gray eyes are sober; 
Bonnie brown eyes are the eyes for me. 


“Black eyes shine in the glowing summer 
With red of rose and yellow of corn; 

3ut cold they close when the still late-comer, 
Silvery Frost, creeps over the morn. 


“Blne eyes shimmer with angel glances, 
Like spring violets over the lea— 

3ut oh, my Grapes, my Wines, and my Dances, 
What have angels in common with me? 


“Go, Gray Eyes! What know ye of laugl 
Giddy with glee from the mere sunshine ? 
Go to your books! What know ye of quafiing 

Luscious juice from the riotous vine? 


** All the earth is full of frolicking; 
Growing is over; harvest is done; 
All the trees are ready for rollicking, 
Glowing scarlet with rustical fun. 


“Stay, Brown Eyes, in the purple weather, 
A crown of oak leaves with maple blent 
Shall deck your brow, while gayly together 
We two will wander to heart’s content.” 


Thus October’s wild voice was singing, 
While on his pipe he cunningly played ; 

All the red woods with music were ringing, 
And Brown Eyes listened, with footsteps stayed 


Waited to hear the song beguiling, 

Listened and laughed through the sunny day; 
And earth and sky fell to merry smiling, 

As hand in hand they wandered away. 
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MAGDALEN, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Pirst Scene. 


THE COTTAGE ON THE FRONTIER. 





PREAMBLE, 
ee place is France. 

The time is autumn, in the year eight- 
een hundred and seventy—the year of the 
war between France and Germany. 

The persons are, Captain Arnault, of 
the French army; Surgeon Surville, of the 
French ambulance; Surgeon Wetzel, of the 
army; Mercy Merrick, attached as 
nurse to the French ambulance ; 


German 
and Grace 
Roseberry, a traveling lady on her way to 
England. a 
CHAPTER 


THE 


_ 


TWO WOMEN. 


It was a dark night. 
ing in torrents. 


The rain was pour- 


Late in the evening a skirmishing party 
of the French and a skirmishing party of 
the Germans had met, by accident, near the 
little village of Lagrange, close to the Ger- 
man frontier. In the struggle that fol- 
lowed the French had (for once) got the 
better of theenemy. For the time, at least, 
a few hundreds out of the host of the in- 


vaders had been forced back over the front- | 


ier. It was a trifling affair, occurring not 
long after the great German victory of Weis- 
senbourg, and the newspapers took little or 
no notice of it. 

Captain Arnault, commanding on the 
French side, sat alone in one of the cottages 
of the village, inhabited by the miller of the 
district. The captain was reading, by the 
light of a solitary tallow candle, some inter- 
cepted dispatches taken from the Germans. 
He had suffered the wood fire, scattered over 
the large open grate, to burn low; the red 
embers only faintly illuminated a part of 
the room. On the floor behind him lay 
some of the miller’s empty sacks. In a 
corner opposite to him was the miller’s solid 
walnut-wood bed. On the walls all round 


him were the miller’s colored prints, repre- | 


senting a happy mixture of devotional and 
domestic subjects. 


had been torn from its hinges, and used to 


carry the men wounded in the skirmish 
from the field. They were now comforta- 
bly laid at rest in the kitchen, under the 


care of the French surgeon and the English | 
A piece | 


nurse attached to the ambulance. 
of coarse canvas screened the epening be- 
tween the two rooms in place of the door. 


A second door, leading from the bed-cham- | 


A door of communica- | 
tion leading into the kitchen of the cottage | 


| ber into the yard, was locked; and t} 

} wooden shutter protecting the one windoy 
| of the room was carefully barred. Sentin: Is, 
doubled in number, were placed at all { 
outposts. The French commander had ney 
lected no precaution which could reason, 


bly insure for himself and for his men 4 
quiet and comfortable night. 
Still absorbed in his perusal of the dis. 


patches, and now and then making notes of 
what he read by the help of writing n 
rials placed at his side, Captain Arnault was 
interrupted by the appearance of an intrude; 
inthe room. Surgeon Surville, entering from 
the kitchen, drew aside the canvas scree, 
}and approached the little round tabk 
which his superior officer was sitting. 
“What is it?” said the captain, sharply. 
| “A question to ask,” replied the surgi 
“ Are we safe for the night ?” 
“Why do you want to know?” inqu 
the captain, suspiciously. 
The surgeon pointed to the kitchen, noy 
the hospital devoted to the wounded men. 
“The poor fellows are anxious about th 
next few hours,” he replied. “They dread 
a surprise, and they ask me if there is any 
reasonable hope of their having one night's 
rest. What do you think of the chances?” 
1) 


“Surely you ought to 


The captain shrugged his shoulders. 
surgeon persisted. 
know ?” he said. 

“T know that we are in possession of thy 
village for the present,” retorted Captain 
Arnault, “and I’know no more. Here a1 
the papers of the enemy.” He held them 
up, and shook them impatiently as he spoke. 
“They give me no information that I can 
rely on. For all I can tell to the contrary, 
the main body of the Germans, outnumber- 
ing us ten to one, may be nearer this cottage 
than the main body of the French. Dray 
your own conclusions. I have nothing mor 
| to say.” 

Having answered in those discouraging 
terms, Captain Arnault got on his feet, drew 
the hood of his great coat over his head, and 
lit a cigar at the candle. ’ 

| “Where are you going?” asked the sur- 
geon. 

“To visit the outposts.” 

“Do you want this room for a little while 
“Not for some hours to come. Are yi 
thinking of moving any of your wounded 

men in here ?” 

“T was thinking of the English lady,” an- 
swered the surgeon. “The kitchen is not 
quite the place for her. She would be mor 
comfortable here; and the English nurse 
| might keep her company.” 

Captain Arnault smiled, not very pleas- 
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wntly. “They are two fine women,” he said, 

ind Surgeon Surville is a ladies’ man. Let 
them come in, if they are rash enough to 
trust themselves here with you.” He checked 
himself on the point of going out, and looked 
back distrustfully at the lighted candle. 
“Caution the women,” he said, “‘ vo limit the 
exercise of their curiosity to the inside of 
this room.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

The captain’s forefinger pointed signifi- 
cantly to the closed window-shutter. 

“Did you ever know a woman who could 
resist looking out of window ?” he asked. 
“Dark as it is, sooner or later these ladies 
of yours will feel tempted to open that shut- 


Tell them I don’t want the light of 


the candle to betray my head- quarters to 

» German scouts. How is the weather? 
Still raining ?” 

“ Pouring.” 

“So much the better. The Germans won't 
see us.” With that consolatory remark he 

nlocked the door leading into the yard, and 
walked out. 

rhe surgeon lifted the canvas screen and 
alled into the kitchen: 

“Miss Merrick, have you time to take a 
little rest ?” 

“Plenty of time,” answered a soft voice 
with an underlying melancholy in it, plainly 
distinguishable though it had only spoken 
three words. 

“Come in, then,” continued the surgeon, 
“and bring the English lady with you. 
Here is a quiet room all to yourselves.” 

He held back the canvas, and the two 
women appeared. 

The nurse led the way—tall, lithe, and 
graceful—attired in her uniform dress of 
neat black stuff, with plain linen collar and 
cuffs, and with the searlet cross of the Ge- 
neva Convention embroidered on her left 
shoulder. Pale and sad, her expression and 
manner both eloquently suggestive of sup- 
pressed suffering and sorrow, there was an 
unate nobility in the carriage of this wom- 
an’s head, an innate grandeur in the gaze of 
her large gray eyes and in the lines of her 
finely proportioned face, which made her 
irresistibly striking and beautiful, seen un- 
der any circumstances and clad in any dress. 
Her companion, darker in complexion and 
smaller in stature, possessed attractions 
which were quite marked enough to ac- 
count for the surgeon’s polite anxiety to 
shelter her in the captain’s room. The com- 
mon consent of mankind would have de- 
clared her to be an unusually pretty woman. 
She wore the large gray cloak that covered 
her from head to foot with a grace that lent 
its own attractions to a plain and even a 
shabby article of dress. The languor in her 
movements, and the uncertainty of tone in 
her voice as she thanked the surgeon, sug- 


gested that she was suffering from fatigue. 
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Her dark eyes searched the dimly lighted 
room timidly, and she held fast by the nurse’s 
arm with the air of a woman whose nerves 
had been severely shaken by some recent 
alarm. 

‘You have one thing to remember, ladies,” 
said the surgeon. ‘“ Beware of opening the 
shutter, for fear of the light being seen 
through the window. For the rest, we are 
free to make ourselves as comfortable here as 
we can. Compose yourself, dear madam, and 
rely on the protection of a Frenchman who 
is devoted to you!” He gallantly emphasized 
his last words by raising the hand of the En- 
glish lady to his lips. At the moment when 
he kissed it the canvas screen was again 
A person in the service of 
the ambulance appeared, announcing that 
a bandage had slipped, and that one of the 
wounded men was to all appearance bleeding 
to death. The surgeon, submitting to des- 
tiny with the worst possible grace, dropped 
the charming Englishwoman’s hand, and re- 
turned to his duties in the kitchen. The 
two ladies were left together in the room. 

“ Will you take a chair, madam ?” 
the nurse. 

“Don’t call me ‘madam,’” returned the 
young lady, cordially. ‘“ My name is Grace 
Roseberry. What is your name ?” 

The nurse hesitated. “ Not a pretty name 
like yours,” she said, and hesitated again. 
“Call me ‘ Merey Merrick,’” she added, after 
a moment’s consideration. 

Had she given an assumed name? Was 
there some unhappy celebrity attached to 
? Miss Roseberry did not 


drawn aside. 


asked 


her own name? 
wait to ask herself those questions. “ How 
can I thank you,” she exclaimed, gratefully, 
“for your sisterly kindness to a stranger 
like me ?” 

“T have only done my duty,” said Merey 
Merrick, a little coldly. “ Don’t speak of 
it.” 

“T must speak of it. What a situation 
you found me in when the French soldiers 
had driven the Germans away! My trav- 
eling carriage stopped; the horses seized; I 
myself in a strange country at night-fall, 
robbed of my money and my luggage, and 
drenched to the skin by the pouring rain! I 
am indebted to you for shelter in this place 

—I am wearing your clothes—I should have 
died of the fright and the exposure but for 
you. What return can I make for such serv- 
ices as these ?” 

Mercy placed a chair for her guest near 
the captain’s table, and seated herself, at 
some little distance, on an old chest in a 
corner of the room. “May I ask you a 
question ?” she said, abruptly. 

“A hundred questions,” cried Grace, “if 
you like.” She looked at the expiring fire, 
and at the dimly visible figure of her com- 
panion seated in the obscurest corner of the 
room. “That wretched candle hardly gives 
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any light,” she said, “Tt won't 
Can't we make the place 
Come out of your corner. 


Call for more wood and more lights.” 


: impatiently. 
last much longer. 
more cheerful ? 


Mercy remained in her corner and shook 
her head. “Candles and 


wood are scarce 
things here,” she answered. ‘We must be 
patient, even if we are left in the dark. 


Tell 


voice a little, “how came you to risk cross- 


me,” she went on, raising her quiet 
ing the frontier in war-time ?” 

Grace’s voice dropped when she answered 
the question. Grace’s momentary gayety of 
manner suddenly left her. 

“TT had urgent reasons,” 
turning to England.” 

* Alone ?” rejoined the other. 


any one to protect you ” 


she said, “ for re- 
“ Without 


“T have 

in the 
she an- 
“My mother died, years 


Grace’s head sank on her bosom. 
left my only protector—my father 
English burial-ground at Rome,” 
swered, simply. 
since, in Canada.” 

The shadow \ figure of the nurse suddenly 
She had 
started as the last word passed Miss Rose- 
berry’s lips. 


changed its position on the chest. 


“Do you know Canada?” asked Grace. 

“Well,” was the brief answer—reluctant- 
ly given, sbort as it was. 

“Were you ever near Port Logan ?” 

“T once lived within a few miles of Port 
Logan.” 

** When ?” 

‘Some time With those words 
Mercy Merrick shrank back into her corner 
and changed the subject. “ Your relatives 
in England must very anxious about 
you,” she said. 


since.” 


be 


Grace sighed, “I have no relatives in 
England. You can hardly imagine a person 
more friendless than lam. We went away 
from Canada, when my father’s health failed, 
to try the climate of Italy by the doctor’s 
advice. His death has left me not only 
friendless but poor.” She paused, and took 
a leather letter-case from the pocket of the 
large gray cloak which the nurse had lent 
to her. “ My prospects in life,” she resumed, 
“are all contained in this little case. Here 
is the one treasure I contrived to conceal 
when I was robbed of my other things.” 

Mercy could just see the letter-case as 
Grace held it up in the deepening obseurity 
of the room. “ Have you got money in it ?” 
she asked. 

“No; only a few family papers, and a let- 
ter from my father, introducing me to an 
elderly lady in England—a connection of 
his by marriage, whom I have never seen. 
The lady has consented to receive me as her 
companion and reader. If I don’t return to 
England soon, some other person may get 
the place.” 

‘Have you no other resource ?” 

“None, My education has been neglected 
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we led a wild life in the far West. T a; 
quite unfit to go out as a governess. | am 
absolutely dependent on this stranger, w] 
receives me for my father’s sake.” She p 
the letter-case back in the pocket of ]y 
cloak, and ended her little narrative as yy. 
affectedly as she had begun it. “Mine is a 
sad story, is it not ?” she said. 

The voice of the nurse answered her si 
denly and bitterly in these strange words: 

“ There sadder stories than yours 
There are thousands of miserable wome; 
who would ask for no greater blessing thar 
to change places with You.” 

Grace started. “ What can there possi)] 
be to envy in such a lot as mine ?” 

“Your unblemished character, and 1 
prospect of being established honorably in a 
respectable house.” 

Grace turned in her chair, and looked wo 
deringly into the dim corner of the room. 

“How strangely you say that!” she ex 
claimed. There was no answer; the shad 
owy figure on the chest never moved. Grac 
rose impulsively, and drawing her chair aft- 
er her, approached the nurse. “Is ther 
some romance in your life?” she asked 
“Why have you sacrificed yourself to th 
terrible duties which I find you performing 
? You interest me indescribably. Givi 


are 


here ? 
me your hand.” 

Mercy shrank back, and refused the 
ed hand. ; 

‘Are we not friends ?” Grace asked, in as- 
tonishment. 

“We can never be friends.” 

“Why not ?” 

The nurse was dumb. 
mind the hesitation that 
when she had mentioned her name, an 
drew a new conclusion from it. “Should I 
be guessing right,” she asked, eagerly, “if I 
guessed you to be some great lady in dis- 
guise ?” 


Mercy laughed to herself—low and bitter- 


oft 


Grace called to 
had 


she shown 


ly. “Ia great lady!” she said, contemptu- 
ously. “For Heavyen’s sake, let us talk of 


something else!” 

Grace’s curiosity was thoroughly roused. 
She persisted. “Once more,” she whisper- 
ed, persuasively. ‘“ Let us be friends.” She 
gently laid her hand as she spoke on Merey’s 
shoulder. Mercy roughly shook it off. There 
was a rudeness in the action which would 
have offended the most patient woman liv- 
ing. Grace drew back indignantly. “Ah!” 
she cried, “ you are cruel.” 

“Tam kind,” answered the nurse, speak- 
ing more sternly than ever. 

“Ts it kind to keep me at a distance? I 
have told you my story.” “ 

The nurse’s voice rose excitedly. “ Don’t : 
tempt me to speak out,” she said; “ you will : 
regret it.” 

Grace declined to accept the warning. “1! 
have placed confidence in you,” she went 
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obligation, and then to shut me out of your 
eontidence in return.” 

“You will have it?” said Merey Merrick. 
“You shall have it! Sit down again.” 
Grace’s heart began to quicken its beat in 
expectation of the disclosure that was to 
come. She drew her chair closer to the 
chest on which the nurse was sitting. With 
a firm hand Merey put the chair back to a 
distance from her. ‘Not so near me!” she 
said, harshly. 

“Why not ?” 

“Not so near,” repeated the sternly reso- 
Inte voice. “ Wait till you have heard what 
[ have to say.” 

Grace obeyed without a word more. There 
was a momentary silence. A faint flash of 
light leaped up from the expiring candle, 
and showed Merey crouching on the chest, 
with her elbows on her knees, and her face 
hidden in her hands. The next instant the 
room was buried in obscurity. As the dark- 
ness fell on the two women the nurse spoke. 


—_——@—___—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
MAGDALEN—IN MODERN TIMES. 


“WHEN your mother was alive were you 
ever out with her after night-fall in the 
streets of a great city ?” 

In those extraordinary terms Mercy Mer- 
rick opened the confidential interview which 
Grace Roseberry had forced on her. Grace 
answered, simply, “I don’t understand you.” 

“J will put it in another way,” said the 
Its unnatural hardness and stern- 
ness of tone passed away from her voice, and 
its native gentleness and sadness returned, 
as she made that reply. “You read the 
newspapers like the rest of the world,” she 
went on; “have you ever read of your un- 
happy fellow-creatures (the starving out- 
casts of the population) whom Want has 
driven into Sin ?” 

Still wondering, Grace answered that she 
had read of such things often, in newspapers 
and in books. 

“Have you heard—when those starving 
and sinning fellow-creatures happened to be 
women—of Refuges established to protect 
and reclaim them ?” 

The wonder in Grace’s mind passed away, 
and a vague suspicion of something pain- 
ful to come took its place. ‘These are ex- 
traordinary questions,” she said, nervously. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“ Answer me,” the nurse insisftd. “ Have 
you heard of the Refuges? Have you heard 
of the Women °” 


“Yes.” ' 


nurse. 


from me.” She paused. Her voiee, without 
losing its steadiness, fell to its lowest tones. 


“Tt is ungenerous to lay me under an | 


“T was once of those women,” she said, 
quietly. 

Grace sprang to her feet with a faint ery. 
She stood petritied—incapable of uttering a 
word. 

“T have been in a Refuge,” pursued the 
sweet, sad voice of the other woman. “J 
have been in a Prison. Do you still wish to 
be my friend? Do you still insist on sit- 
ting close by me and taking my hand ?” 
She waited for a reply, and no reply came. 
“You see you were wrong,” she went on, 
gently, “when you called me cruel—and I 
was right when I told you I was kind.” 

At that appeal Grace composed herself, and 
spoke. “I don’t wish to offend you—” she 
began, confusedly. 

Mercy Merrick stopped her there. 

“You don’t offend me,” she said, without 
the faintest note of displeasure in her tone. 
“'T am accustomed to stand in the pillory of 
my own past life. I sometimes ask myself 
if it was all my fault. I sometimes wonder 
if Society had no duties toward me when I 
was a child selling matches in the street— 
when I was a hard-working girl fainting at 
my needle for want of food.” Her voice fal- 
tered a little for the first time as it pro- 
nounced those words ; she waited a moment, 
and recovered herself. “It’s too late to 
dwell on these things now,” she said, resign- 
edly. “Society can subscribe to reclaim 
me; but Society can’t take me back. You 
see me here in a place of trust—patiently, 
humbly, doing all the goodI can. It doesn’t 
matter! Here, or elsewhere, what I am can 
never alter what I was. For three years 
past all that a sincerely penitent woman can 
do I have done. It doesn’t matter! Once 
let my past story be known, and the shadow 
of it covers me; the kindest people shrink.” 

She waited again. Would a word of sym- 
pathy come to comfort her from the other 
woman’s lips? No! Miss Roseberry was 
shocked ; Miss Roseberry was confused. ‘I 
am very sorry for you,” was all that Miss 
Roseberry could say. 

“Every body is sorry for me,” answered 
the nurse, as patiently as ever; “every 
body is kind to me. But the lost place is 
not to be regained. I can’t get back! I can’t 
get back!” she cried, with a passionate out- 
burst of despair—checked instantly the mo- 
ment it had escaped her. “Shall I tell you 
what my experience has been ?” she resumed. 
“Will you hear the story of Magdalen—in 
modern times ?” 

Grace drew back a step; Mercy instantly 
understood her. 

“T am going to tell you nothing that you 
need shrink from hearing,” she said. “A lady 
in your position would not understand the 


| trials and the struggles that I have passed 
“Move your chair a little farther away 


through. My story shall begin at the Ref- 
uge. The matron sent me out to service 
with the character that I had honestly earn- 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































re 


ed—the character of a reclaimed woman. I 
justified the confidence placed in me; I was 
a faithful servant. One day my mistress 
sent for me—a kind mistress, if ever there 
was one yet. 


it has come out that I took you from a Ref- 


uge; I shall lose every servant in the house ; | 


you must go.” I went back to the matron 
another kind woman. She received me like 
a mother. ‘We will try again, Mercy; don’t 
be east down.’ I told you I had been in 
Canada ?” 


Grace began to feel interested in spite of 
herself. She answered with something like 
warmth in her tone. She returned to her 
chair placed at its safe and significant 


distance from the chest. 

The nurse weut on: 

“My next place was in Canada, with an 
ofticer’s wife: gentlefolks who had emi- 
grated. More kindness; and, this time, a 
pleasant peaceful life for me. I said to my- 
self, ‘Is the lost place regained? Have I 
got back ?” My mistress died. New people 
came into our neighborhood. There was a 
young lady among them—my master began 
to think of another wife. I have the mis- 
fortune (in my situation) to be what is 
called a handsome woman; I rouse the euri- 
osity of strangers. The new people asked 
questions about me; my master’s answers 
did not satisfy them. In a word, they 
found me out. The old story again! ‘ Mer- 
ey, | am very sorry; scandal is busy with 
you and with me; we are innocent, but 
there is no help for it—we must part.’ I 
left the place; having gained one advan- 
tage during my stay in Canada, which I 
find of use to me here.” 

“What is it ?” 

“Our nearest neighbors were French Ca- 
nadians. I learned to speak the French 
language.” 

“Did you return to London ?” 

“Where else could I go, without a char- 
acter?” said Mercy, sadly. “I went back 
again to the matron. Sickness had broken 
out in the Refuge ; I made myself useful as a 
nurse. One of the doctors was struck with 
me—‘ fell in love’ with me, as the phrase is. 
He would have married me. The nurse, as 
an honest woman, was bound to tell him the 
truth. He never appeared again. The old 
story! I began to be weary of saying to 
myself, ‘I can’t get back! I can’t get back!’ 
Despair got hold of me, the despair that 
hardens the heart. 1 might have commit- 
ted suicide; «might even have drifted back 
into my old life—but for one man.” 

At those last words her voice—quiet and 
even threugh the earlier parts of her sad 
story — began to falter once more. She 
stopped, following silently the memories 
and associations roused in her by what she 
had just said. Had she forgotten the pres- 
ence of another person in the room? Grace’s 
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‘Mercy, I am sorry for you; | 





SSA Ue a 
curiosity left Grace no resource but t 
word on her side. 


“Who was the man?” she asked. 


did he befriend you ?” 

‘Befriend me? He doesn’t even kyo 
that such a person as I am is in exist; es 

That strange answer, naturally enone 
only strengthened the anxiety of Grace 
jhear more. ‘ You said just now shi 
gan. 

“T said just now that he saved me. J 
did save me; you shall hear how. 0 


Sunday our regular clergyman at the | 
uge was not able to officiate. His plac 
taken by a stranger, quite a young m 
The matron told us the stranger’s nam 

Julian Gray. I sat in the back row of seats 
under the shadow of the gallery, where | 
could see him without his seeing me. [His 
text was from the words, ‘Joy shall ly 

heaven over one sinner that reper 


ul 


more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance” What happier 
women might have thought of his sermon | 
can not say 5 there was not a dry eye an 
us at the Refuge. As for me, he touched 1 
heart as no man has touched it before o 
since. The hard despair melted in me at 
the sound of his voice; the weary round ot 
my life showed its nobler side again whil 
he spoke. From that time I have ace pte il 
my hard lot, I have been a patient won 
I might have been something more, I might 
have been a happy woman, if I could hay 
prevailed on myself to speak to Julian 
Gray.” 


in 


“What hindered you from speaking to 
him ?” 

“T was afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ?” 

“Afraid of making my hard life harder 
still.” 

A woman who could have sympathized 
with her would perhaps have guessed what 
those words meant. Grace was simply em 
barrassed by her ; and Grace failed to 

‘{ don’t understand you,” she said. , 

There was no alternative for Merey but 
to own the truth in plain words. She sigh 
ed, and said the words. “I was afraid | 
might interest him in my sorrows, and 
might set my heart on him in return.” The 
utter absence of any fellow-feeling with het 
on Grace’s side expressed itself eloquently in 
one word. 

“You!” she exclaimed, in a tone of blank 
astonishment. 

The nurse rose slowly to her feet. Grace's 
expression of surprise told her plainly—al- 
most brutally—that her confession had goue 
far enough. 

“T astonish you?” she said. ‘Ah, my 
young lady, you don’t know what rough 
usage a woman’s heart can bear, and still 
beat truly! Before I saw Julian Gray I 
only knew men as objects of horror to me. 


guess. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


Let us drop the subject. The preacher at 


the Refuge is nothing but a remembrance 


the one welcome remembrance of my 
life! Ihave nothing more to tell you. 
insisted on hearing my story 


now 
You 


you have 


heard 1t. 

“]T have not heard how you found em- 
ployment here,” said Grace, continuing the 
conversation With uneasy politeness, as she 

st might. 

Mercy crossed the room, and slowly raked 

vether the last living embers of the fire. 

“The matron has friends in France,” she 
“who are connected with the 
military hospitals. It was not difficult to 
cet me the place, under those circumstances. 
ean find a for me My 
hand is as light, ny words of comfort are as 


answer d, 


Society use here. 


weleome, among those suffering wretches” 
she pointed to the room in which the 
wounded men were lying) “as if I was the 
most reputable woman breathing. And if a 
stray shot comes my way before the war is 
well! Society will be rid of me on easy 
te rms.” 

She stood looking thoughtfully into the 
wreck of the fire in it the 
Common humanity 
made it an act of necessity to say something 
to her. Grace considered 
toward her—stopped—and took refuge in 
the most trivial of all the common phrases 
which one human being can address to an- 


ovel 


as if she saw 
wreck of her own life. 


advanced a step 


“Tf there is any thing I can do for you 
began. 


she 


The sentence, halting there, was 
never finished. Miss Roseberry was just 
merciful enough toward the lost woman who 
had rescued and sheltered her to feel that it 
was needless to say more. 

The nurse lifted her noble head and ad- 
vanced slowly toward the canvas screen to 
return to her duties. ‘ Miss Roseberry might 
have taken my hand!” she thought to her- 
self, bitterly. No! Miss Roseberry stood 
there at a distance, at a loss what to say 
“What can you do for me?” Mercy 
asked, stung by the cold courtesy of her 
companion into a momentary outbreak of 
contempt. “Can you change my identity ? 
Can you give me the name and the place of an 
innocent woman? IfIonly had your chance! 
If I only had your reputation and your pros- 
pects!” She laid one hand over her bosom, 
and controlled herself. “ Stay here,” she re- 
sumed, “ while I go back to my work. I will 
see that your clothes are dried. You shall 
wear my clothes as short a time as possible.” 

With these melancholy words—touching- 
ly, not bitterly spoken—she moved to pass 
into the kitchen, when she noticed that the 
pattering sound of the rain against the win- 
dow was audible no more. Dropping the 
canvas for the moment, she retraced her 
steps, and, unfastening the wooden shutter, 
looked out. 


next. 
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The moon was rising dimly in the watery 
sky ; the rain had ceased; the friendly dark- 
ness which had hidden the French position 
from the German scouts was lessening every 
moment. In a few hours more (if nothing 
happened) the English lady might resume 
her journey. Ina few hours more the morn- 
ing would dawn. 

Mercy lifted her hand to close the shutter. 
Before she could fasten it the report of a 
rifle-shot reached the cottage from one of 
the distant posts. It was followed almost 
instantly by a second report, nearer and 
louder than the first. Merey paused, with 
the shutter in her hand, and listened intent- 
ly for the next sound. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE GERMAN SHELL. 


A THIRD rifle-shot rang through the night 
air, close to the cottage. Grace started and 
approached the window in alarm. 

* What does that firing mean ?” 

“Signals from the outposts,” 
quietly replied. 

“Is there any danger? 


she asked. 
the nurse 


Have the Ger- 
mans come back ?” 

Surgeon Surville answered the question. 
He lifted the canvas screen, and looked into 
the room as Miss Roseberry spoke. 

“The Germans are advancing on us,” he 
said. ‘Their van-guard is in sight.” 

Grace sank on the chair near her, trem- 
bling from head to foot. Merey advanced 
to the surgeon, and put the decisive question 
to him. 

“ Do we defend the position ?” she inquired. 

Surgeon Surviile ominously shook his head. 
! 


“Impossible! We are outuumbered as usu- 


al—ten to one.” 
The shrill roll of the French drums was 
heard outside. 

“There is the retreat sounded!” said the 
surgeon. ‘The captain is not a man to think 
twice about what We are left to 
take care of ourselves. In five minutes we 
must be out of this place.” 

A volley of rifle-shots rang out as he spoke. 
The German van-guard was attacking the 
French at the outposts. Grace caught the 
surgeon entreatingly by the arm. “Take 
me with you,” she cried. ‘Oh, Sir, I have 
suffered from the Germans already! Don’t 
forsake me, if they come back!” The sur- 
geon was equal to the occasion; he placed 
the hand of the pretty Englishwoman on 
his breast. ‘“‘ Fear nothing,madam,” he said, 
looking as if he could have annihilated the 
whole German force with his own invincible 
arm. ‘A Frenchman’s heart 
your hand. 
tects you.” 
der. 


he does. 


beats under 
A Frenchman’s devotion pro- 
Grace’s head sank on his shoul 
Monsieur Surville felt that he had as- 
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serted himself; he looked round invitingly | The roar of the cannon shook th 


at Mercy. 
an. 


She, too, was an attractive wom- 
The Frenchman had another shoulder 
at her service. Unhappily the room was 
dark—the look was lost on Mercy. She 
was thinking of the helpless men in the in- 
ner chamber, and she quietly recalled the 
surgeon to a sense of his professional duties. 

* What is to become of the sick and wound- 
ed?” she asked. 

Monsieur Surville shrugged one shoulder 
—the shoulder that was free. 


“The strongest among them we can take | 


“The others must 
Fear nothing for yourself, dear 
There will be a place for you in the 


baggage-wagon.” 


away with us,” he said. 
be left here. 
lady. 

“ And for me, too ?” 
The surgeon’s invincible arm stole round 
the young lady’s waist, and answered mute- 
ly with a squeeze. 

“Take her with you,” said Merey. “My 
place is with the men whom you leave be- 
hind.” 

Grace listened in amazement. “Think 
what you risk,” she said, “if you stop here.” 

Mercy pointed to her left shoulder. 

* Don’t alarm yourself on my account,” she 
answered; “the red cross will protect me.” 


Another roll of the drum warned the sus- | 
ceptible surgeon to take his place as director- | 


general of the ambulance without any fur- 
ther delay. He conducted Grace to a chair, 
and placed both her hands on his heart this 
time, to reconcile her to the misfortune of 
his absence. ‘“ Wait here till I return for 
you,” he whispered. ‘Fear nothing, my 
charming friend. Say to yourself, ‘Surville 
is the soul of honor! Surville is devoted to 
me!” Hestruck his breast; he again forgot 
the obscurity in the room, and cast one look 
unutterable homage at his charming 
friend. ‘A bientét!” he cried, and kissed 
his hand and disappeared. 

As the canvas screen fell over him the 
sharp report of the rifle-firing was suddenly 
and grandly dominated by the roar of can- 
non. The instant after a shell exploded in 
the garden outside, within a few yards of 
the window. 

Grace sank on her knees with a shriek of 
terror. Mercy, without losing her self-pos- 
session, advanced to the window and looked 
out. 

‘The moon has risen,” she said. 
Germans are shelling the village.” 

Grace rose, and ran to her for protection. 

“ Take me away!” she cried. “ We shall 
be killed if we stay here.” She stopped, 
looking in astonishment at the tall black 
figure of the nurse, standing immovably by 
the window. “ Are you made of iron?” she 
exclaimed. “ Will nothing frighten you ?” 

Mercy smiled sadly. ‘ Why should I be 
afraid of losing my life?” she answered. “I 
have nothing worth living for!” 


of 


“The 
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© Cottage 
for the second time. A second shel] 
ploded in the court-yard, on the o 
side of the building. 


eX- 


Pposite 


Bewildered by the noise, panic-strickey ; 
the danger from the shells threatened 
cottage more and more nearly, Grace thy 
her arms round the nurse, and clune, in ¢ 
abject familiarity of terror, to the woman 
whose hand she had shrunk from touc] il 
not five minutes since. 

| she cried. 


“Where is it safest 3 
“Where can I hide myself?” 

“ How can I tell where the next shell wil] 
fall ?” Mercy answered, quietly. 

The steady composure of the one wo 
seemed to madden the other. 


man 
Releasing the 


| nurse, Grace looked wildly round for a way 
Grace pleaded, eagerly. | 


of escape from the cottage. Making first 
| for the kitchen, she was driven back by th 
clamor and confusion attending the removal 
of those among the wounded who were 
| Strong enough to be placed in the wagon, 
|A second look round showed her the coor 
| leading into the yard. She rushed to 
| with a cry of relief. She had just laid hy 
| hand on the lock when the third report of 
cannon burst over the place. 
Starting back a step, Grace lifted her 
| hands mechanically to her ears. <At thi 
same moment the third shell burst through 
the roof of the cottage, and exploded in th 
room, just inside the door. Mercy sprang 
| forward, unhurt, from her place at the win- 
dow. The burning fragments of the shell 
were already firing the dry wooden floor, 
in the midst of them, dimly seen throug 
the smoke, lay the insensible body of hei 
companion in the room. Even at that dread- 
ful moment the nurse’s presence of mind did 
not fail her. Hurrying back to the pla 
that she had just left, near which she had 
already noticed the miller’s empty sacks ly- 
ing in a heap, she seized two of them, and, 
| throwing them on the smouldering floor, 
trampled out the fire. That done, she knelt 
by the senseless woman, and lifted her head. 
Was she wounded? or dead? 
Mercy raised one helpless hand, and laid 
her fingers on the wrist. While 
| still vainly trying to feel the beating of 
the pulse, Surgeon Surville (alarmed for th 
ladies) hurried in to inquire if any harm had 
been done. 
| Mercy called to him to approach. “Iam 
afraid the shell has struck her,” she said, 
| yielding her place to him. ‘See if she is 
| badly hurt.” 
The surgeon’s anxiety fer his charming 
patient expressed itself briefly in an oath, 
with a prodigious emphasis laid on one ot 
the letters in it—the letter R. “Take oti 
her cloak,” he cried, raising his hand to hei 
ineck. “Poor angel! She has turned in 
falling; the string is twisted round het 
| throat.” 
| Mercy removed the cloak. 


it 
r 


she was 


It dropped on 
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loor as the surgeon lifted Grace in his 
arms. ‘Getacandle,” he said, impatiently ; 
“they will give you one in the kitchen.” 
Tk tried to feel the pulse: his hand trembled, 
the noise and confusion in the kitchen be- 
ildered him. “Just Heaven!” he exclaim- 
“My emotions overpower me!” Mercy 
approached him with the candle. The light 
disclosed the frightful injury which a frag- 
ment of the shell had inflicted on the En- 
Surgeon Surville’s man- 

ner altered on the instant. 
of anxiety left his face ; its professional com- 
posure covered it suddenly like a mask. 
What was the object of his admiration now ? 
An inert burden in his arms—nothing more. 

The change in his face was not lost on 
Mercy. Her large gray eyes watched him 

ttentively. “Is the lady seriously vound- 
ed ?” she asked. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to hold the light 
any longer,” was the cool reply. ‘It’s all 
over—I can do nothing for her.” 

“Dead ?” 

Surgeon Surville nodded, and shook his 
fist in the direction of the outposts. “ Ac- 
cursed Germans!” he cried, and looked down 
at the dead face on his arm, and shrugged 
his shoulders resignedly. “The fortune of 
war!” he said, as he lifted the body and 
placed it on the bed in one corner of the 
“Next time, nurse, if may be you 
Who knows? Bah! the problem of 
human destiny disgusts me.” He turned 
from the bed, and illustrated his disgust by 
spitting on the fragments of the exploded 
shell. “We must leave her there,” he re- 
sumed. ‘She was once a charming person 

she is nothing now. Come away, Miss 
Mercy, before it is too late.” 

He offered his arm to the nurse; 
creaking of the baggage-wagon, starting on 
its journey, was heard outside, and the shrill 
roll of the drums was renewed in the dis- 
The retreat had begun. 

Mercy drew aside the canvas, and saw the 
badly wounded men, left helpless at the mer- 
cy of the enemy, on their straw beds. 
refused the offer of Monsieur Surville’s arm. 

“T have already told you that I shall stay 
here,” she said. 

Monsieur Surville lifted his hands in po- 
remonstrance. Mercy held back the 
curtain, and pointed to the cottage door. 

“Go,” she said. ‘My mind is made up.” 

Even at that final moment the French- 
man asserted himself. He made his exit 
with unimpaired grace and dignity. “ Mad- 
am,” he said, “ you are sublime!” With that 
parting compliment the man of gallantry— 
true to the last to his admiration of the sex 
—bowed, with his hand on his heart, and 
left the cottage. 

Mercy dropped the canvas over the door- 
way. She was alone with the dead woman. 


elishwoman’s head. 
The expression 


room. 


or me. 


tance 


She 


lite 


The last tramp of footsteps, the last rum- 


the | 


| bling of the wagon wheels, died away in the 

distance. No renewal of firing from the po- 
| sition occupied by the enemy disturbed the 
| silence that followed. The Germans knew 
ithat the French in retreat. A few 
|minutes more and they would take posses- 
sion of the abandoned village: the tumult 
of their approach would become audible at 
the cottage. In the mean time the stillness 
was terrible. Even the wounded wretches 
who were left in the kitchen waited their 
fate in silence. 

Alone in the room, Mercy’s first look was 
directed to the bed. 

The two women had met in the confusion 
of the first skirmish at the close of twilight. 
Separated, on their arrival at the cottage, 
by the duties required of the nurse, they 
had only met again in the captain’s room. 
The acquaintance between them had been a 
short one; and it had given no promise of 
ripening into friendship. But the fatal ae- 
cident had roused Mercy’s interest in the 
stranger. She took the candle, and ap- 
proached the corpse of the woman who had 
been literally killed at her side. 

She stood by the bed, looking down in the 
silence of the night at the stillness of the 
dead face. 


were 


It was a striking face—once seen (in life 
or in death) not to be forgotten afterward. 
The forehead was unusually low and broad; 
the eyes unusually far apart; the month and 
chin remarkably small. With tender hands 
Mercy smoothed the disheveled hair and ar- 
ranged the crumpled dress. ‘“ Not five min- 
utes since,” she thought to herself, “I was 
longing to change places with you!” She 
turned from the bed with asigh. “1 
I could change places now !” 


wish 


She 
walked slowly to the other end of the room. 
The cloak on the floor—her own cloak, 
which she had lent to Miss Roseberry—at- 
tracted her attention as she passed it. She 
picked it up and brushed the dust from it, 
and laid it across a chair. This done, she 
put the light back on the table, and going 
to the window, listened for the first sounds 
of the German advance. The faint passage 
of the wind through some trees near at hand 
was the only sound that caught her ears. 
She turned from the window, and seated her- 
self at the table, thinking. Was there any 
duty still left undone that Christian charity 
owed to the dead? Was there any further 
service that pressed for performance in the 
interval Before the Germans appeared ? 
Mercy recalled the conversation that had 
passed between her ill-fated companion and 
herself. Miss Roseberry had spoken of her 
object in returning to England. She had 
mentioned a lady—a connection by marriage, 
to whom she was personally a stranger— 
who was waiting to receive her. 


The silence began to oppress her. 


Some one 
capable of stating how the poor creature had 
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met with her death ought to write to her 
only friend. Who was to doit? There was 
nobody to do it but the one witness of the 
catastrophe now left in the cottage—Mercy 
herself. 

She lifted the cloak from the chair on which 
she had placed it, and took from the pocket 
the leather letter which had 
shown to her. The only way of discovering 


- case Grace 
the address to write to in England was to 
open the case and examine the papers in- 
Mercy oy ned the case 


fee ing 


side. and stopped, 
a strange reluctance to carry the in- 
vestigation any further. 


A 


that her scruples were misplaced. 


her 
If she 
respected the case as inviolable, the Ger- 


moment’s consideration satisfied 


mans would certainly not hesitate to exam- 
ine it, and the Germans would hardly trou- 
ble themselves to write to England. Which 
were the fittest eyes to inspect the papers 
of the deceased Jady—the eyes of men and 
foreigners, or the eyes of her own country- 
woman? Merey’s hesitation left her. She 
emptied the contents of the case on the ta 
ble. 

That trifling action decided the whole fu- 
ture course of her life. 


CHAPTER 


rHeE 


LY. 
TEMPTATION. 


SoME letters, tied together with a ribbon, 
attracted Mercy’s attention first. The ink 
which the addresses were written had 
faded withage. The letters, directed alter- 
nately to Colonel Roseberry and to the Hon- 
Mrs. Roseberry, contained a corre- 
spondence between the husband and wife at 
a time when the Colonel’s military duties 
had obliged him to be absent from home. 
Mercy tied the letters up again, and passed 
on to the papers that lay next in order un- 
der her hand. 

These consisted of a few leaves pinned 
together, and headed (in a woman’s hand- 
writing), ‘My Journal at Rome.” A brief 
tion showed that the journal had 
been written by Miss Roseberry, and that it 
was mainly devoted to a record of the last 
days of her father’s life. 

After replacing the journal and the corre- 
spondence in the case, the one paper left-on 
the table wasa letter. The envelope, which 
was unclosed, bore this address: “ Lady 
Janet Roy, Mablethorpe House, Ki@msington, 
London.” Mercy took the inclosure from 
the open envelope. The first lines she read 
informed her that she had found the Col- 
onel’s letter of introduction, presenting his 
daughter to her protectress on her arrival 
in England. 

Mercy read the letter through. It 
described by the writer as the last effort of 


inh 


orable 


examini 


was 


adying man. Colonel Roseberry wrote 
fectionately of his daughter’s merits. 
regretfully of her neglected education 
cribing the latter to the pecuniary losses 
which had forced him to emigrate to Cap- 
ada in the character of a poor man. Fy “4 
vent expressions of gratitude followed, aq- 
dressed to Lady Janet. “I owe it to you,” 
the letter concluded, “that I am dy ing w ith 
my mind at ease about the future of my 
darling girl. 


af- 
ang 


as- 


To your generous protectic 


I commit the one treasure I have left to ny 
Through your long lifetime you 
have nobly used your high rank and your 


great fortune as a means of doing good. | 


on earth, 


believe it will not be counted among t] 
least of your virtues hereafter that you 
comforted the last hours of an old soldier 
by opening your heart and your home to 
his friendless child.” 

So the letter ended. 
with a heavy heart. lie 
poor girl had lost! A woman of rank and 
fortune waiting to receive her—a woman so 
merciful and so generous that the father’s 
mind had been easy about the daughter on 
his death-bed—and there the daughter lay, 
beyond the reach of Lady Janet’s kindness, 
beyond the need of Lady Janet’s help! 

The French captain’s writing materials 
were left on the table. Mercy turned tli 
letter over so that she might write the news 
of Miss Roseberry’s death on the blank pag 
at the end. She was still considering what 
expressions she should use, when the sound 
of complaining voices from the next 
caught her ear. The wounded men left be- 
hind were moaning for help—the deserted 
soldiers were losing their fortitude at 

She entered the kitchen. A ery of deli 
welcomed her appearance—the mere sigh 
of her composed the men. From one straw 
bed to another she passed with comforting 
words that gave them hope, with skilled and 
tender hands that soothed their pain. They 
kissed the hem of her black dress, they called 
her their guardian angel, as the beautiful 
creature moved among them, and bent ovei 
their hard pillows her gentle compassionate 
“T will be with you when the Ge 
mans come,” she said, as she left them to 
return to her unwritten letter. ‘“ Courage, 
my poor fellows! you are not deserted by 
your nurse.” 

“Courage, madam!” 
“and God bless you !” 

If the firing had been resumed at that mo- 
ment—if a shell had struck her dead in the 
act of succoring the afflicted, what Christian 
judgment would have hesitated to declare 
that there was a place for this woman in 
heaven? But if the war ended and left het 
still living, where was the place for her on 
earth? Where were her prospects ? Where 
was her home? 

She returned to the letter. 


1e 


Mercy laid it down 
What a chance t] 


room 


face. 


the men replied; 


Instead, how- 








ever, of seating herself to write, she stood by 
the table, abse utly looking down at the mor- 
sel of paper. 

A strange fancy had sprung to life in her 
mind on re-entering the room; she herself 
smiled faintly at the extravagance of it. 
What if she were to ask Lady Janet Roy to 
let her supply Miss Roseberry’s place? She 
had met W ith Miss Roseberry under critical 
cireumstances, and she had done for her all 
} one woman could do to help another. 


There was in this circumstance some little 


ther companion and reader in view. 
ppose she ventured to plead her own 
what would the noble and merciful 
She would write back, and say, 
“Send me references to your character, and 
I will see what can be done.” 
ter! He Mercy laughed bit- 
terly, and sat down to write in the fewest 
words all that was needed from he1 


cause 


lady do? 


Her charac- 
references! 


a plain 
statement of the facts. 

No! 
per. 


missed 


Not a line could she put on the pa 
That fancy of hers was not to be dis- 
at will. 


how 


Her mind was perversely 
busy with an imaginative picture of 
the beauty of Mablethorpe House and the 
comfort and elegance of the life that was led 
Once more she thought of the chance 
which Miss Roseberry had lost. 


there. 
Unhappy 
home would have 
open to her if the shell had only fallen on 
the side of the window, instead of on the side 
of the yard! 

Mercy pushed the letter away from her, 
and walked impatiently to and fro in the 
room. 

The perversity in her thoughts was not to 
be mastered in that way. Her mind only 
abandoned one useless train of reflection to 
itself with another. 
looking by anticipation at her own future. 
What were her (if she lived 
through it) when the war was over? The 
experience of the past delineated with piti- 
less fidelity the dreary scene. 


eature! what a been 


oceupy She was now 


prospects 


Go where she 
might, do what she might, it would end al- 
ways in the same way. Curiosity and admi- 
ration excited by her beauty; inquiries made 
about her; the story of the past discovered ; 
Society charitably sorry for her; Society gen- 
erously subscribing for her; and still, through 
all the years of her life, the same result in the 
end—the shadow of the old disgrace sur- 
rounding her as with a pestilence, isolating 
her among other women, branding her, even 
when she had earned her pardon in the sight 
of God, with the mark of an indelible dis- 
grace in 
prospect! 


the sight of man: there was the 
And she was only five-and-twen- 
ty last birthday; she was in the prime of her 
health and her strength; she might live, in 
the course of nature, fifty years more! 
She stopped again at the bedside; she 
looked again at the face of the corpse. 
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To what end had the shell struck the 
woman who had some hope in her life, and 
spared the woman who had none? The 
words she had herself spoken to Grace Rose- 
berry came back to her as she thought of it. 
“Tf I only had your chance! If I only had 
your reputation and your prospects!” And 
there the chance wasted! there were 
the enviable prospects thrown away! It 
was almost maddening to contemplate that 
result, feeling her own position as she felt it. 
In the bitter mockery of despair she bent 
over the lifeless figure, and spoke to it as if 
it had ears to hear her. “Oh!” she said, 
longingly, “if you could be Merey Merrick, 
and if I could be Grace Roseberry, now !” 


was 


The instant the words passed her lips she 
She stood by 
the bed, with her eyes staring wildly into 
empty with her brain in a flame; 
with her heart beating as if it would stifle 
her. “If you could be Merey Merrick, and 
if I could be Grace Roseberry, now!” In 
one breathless moment the thought assumed 
a new development in her mind. 
breathless moment the 
her like an electric shock. 


Grace Roseberry if she dared! 


started into an erect position. 


space ; 


In one 
struck 
might be 


conviction 

She 
There was ab- 
solutely nothing to stop her from presenting 
herself to Lady Janet Roy 
name and in Grace’s place! 

What the Where 
weak point in the scheme ? 


under Grace’s 


were risks ? was the 

Grace had said it herself in so many words 

she and Lady Janet had never seen each 
other. Her friends in Canada; her 
in England dead. Mercy 
knew the place in which she had lived—the 
place called Port Logan—as well as she had 
known it herself. Merey had only to read 
the manuscript journal to be able to answer 
any questions relating to the visit to Rome 
and to Colonel Roseberry’s death. She had 
no accomplished lady to personate: Grace 
had spoken herself: 


were 


relations were 


her father’s letter spoke 
also in the plainest terms—of her neglect- 
ed education. Every thing, literally every 
The 
with whom she had been connected 
ambulance had return 
Her own clothes were on Miss Rose- 
berry at that moment—marked with her 
own name. Miss Roseberry’s clothes, mark- 
ed with her name, were drying, at Mercy’s 
disposal, in the next room. The way of es- 
cape from the unendurable humiliation of 
her present life lay open before her at last. 
What a prospect it was! A new identity, 
which might where! a new 
name, which was beyond reproach! a new 
past life, into which all the world might 
search, and be welcome! 


thing, was in the lost woman’s favor. 
people 
the 


more. 


in gone, to no 


she own any 


Her color rose, her 
eyes sparkled; she had never been so irre- 
sistibly beautiful as she looked at the mo- 
ment when the new future disclosed itself, 
radiant with new hope. 
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She waited a minute, until she could look | 
at her own daring project from another 
point of view. Where was the harm of it? 
what did her conscience say ? 

As to Grace, in the first place. 
jury was she doing to a woman who was 
dead? The question answered itself. No 
injury to the woman. No injury to her re- 
lations. Her relations were dead also. 


What in- 


As to Lady Janet, in the second place. If 
she served her new mistress faithfully, if she 
filled her new sphere honorably, if she was 
diligent under instruction and grateful for 
kindness—if, in one word, she was all that 
she might be and would be in the heavenly | 
peace and security of that new life—what 
injury was she doing to Lady Janet? Once 
more the question answered itself. She 
might, and would, give Lady Janet cause to 
bless the day when she first entered the 
house. 

She snatched up Colonel Roseberry’s let- 
ter, and put it into the case with the other 
papers. The opportunity was before her; 
the chances were all in her favor; her con- 
science said nothing against trying the dar- 
ing scheme. She decided then and there— 
“Tl do it!” 

Something jarred on her finer sense, some- | 
thing offended her better nature, as she put | 
the case into the pocket of her dress. 
had decided, and yet she was not at ease; 


She 


she was not quite sure of having fairly ques- 


tioned her conscience yet. What if she laid 
the letter-case on the table again, and wait- 
ed until her excitement had all cooled down, 
and then put the contemplated project so- 
berly its trial before her own sense of 
right and wrong? 

She thought once—and hesitated. Before 
she could think twice, the distant tramp of 
marching footsteps and the distant clatter 
of horses’ hoofs were wafted to her on the 
night air. The Germans were entering the 
village! Ina few minutes more they would 
appear in the cottage ; 


her to give an account 


on 


they would summon 

of herself. There 
was no time for waiting until she was com- 
posed Which should it be—the new 
life, as Grace Roseberry ? or the old life, as 
Mercy Merrick ? 

She looked for the last time at the bed. 
Grace’s course was run; Grace’s future was 
at her disposal. Her resolute nature, forced 
to a choice on the instant, chose the daring 
alternative. 
place. 


ain. 


She decided on taking Grace’s 


The tramping footsteps of the Germans | 
came nearer and nearer. The voices of the 
officers were audible, giving the words of 
command. 

She seated herself at the table, waiting 
steadily for what was to come. 

The ineradicable instinct of the sex direct- | 
ed her eyes to her dress, before the Germans 


| to enter the kifchen. 
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short ! 
recull 


] 


rood 


appeared. Looking it over to see tha 
was in perfect order, her eyes fell upon the 
red cross on her left shoulder. In a moe) 
it struck her that her nurse’s costume mi 
involve her in a needless risk. It associate, 
her with a public position; it might lead to 
inquiries at a later time, and those iInquiric 
might betray her. 

She looked round. The gray cloak whic) 
she had lent to Grace attracted her att, 
tion. She took it up, and covered herself 
with it from head to foot. 

The cloak was just arranged round he 
when she heard the outer door thrust open 
and voices speaking in a strange tongue. 
and arms grounded in the room behind hey 
Should she wait to be discovered ? or sly uld 
she show herself of her own accord? 1]; 
was less trying to such a nature as hers to 
show herself than to wait. 


+ 


She advanced 
The canvas curtain, 
as she stretched out her hand to it, was sud- 
denly drawn back from the other side, a 
three men confronted her in the open door- 
way. 


————__>——— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GERMAN SURGEON, 


THE youngest of the three strangers— 
judging by features, complexion, and n 
ner—was apparently an Englishman. 
wore a military cap and military boots, but 
Ni 
to him stood an officer in Prussian uniform, 
and next to the officer was the third and 
the oldest of the party. He also was dressed 
in uniform, but his appearance was far from 
being suggestive of the appearance of a 
military man. He halted on one foot, he 
stooped at the shoulders, and instead of a 
sword at his side he carried a stick in his 
hand. After looking sharply through a large 
pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, first at Mer- 
cy, then at the bed, then all round the room, 
he turned with a cynical composure of man- 
ner to the Prussian officer, and broke the 
silence in these words: 

“ A woman ill on the bed; another woman 
in attendance on her, and no one else in the 
room. Any necessity, major, for setting a 
guard here ?” 

“No necessity,” answered the major. He 
wheeled round on his heel and returned to 
the kitchen. The German surgean advanced 
a little, led by his professional instinct, in 
the direction of the bedside. The young 
Englishman, whose eyes had remained riv- 
eted in admiration on Mercy, drew the can- 
vas screen over the doorway, and respect- 
fully addressed her in the French language. 

“May I ask if I am speaking to a French 
lady ?” he said. 

“Tam an Englishwoman,” Mercy replied. 

The surgeon heard the answer. Stopping 


was Otherwise dressed as a civilian. 
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short on his way to the bed, he pointed to the | 
imbent figure on it, and said to Mercy, in 


re¢ 


ood English, spoken with a strong German 


“Can I be of any use there ?” 

His manner was ironically courteous, his 

harsh voice was pitched in one sardonic mo- 
ny of tone. Mercy took an instantane- 

s dislike to this hobbling, ugly old man, 

v at her rudely through his great tor- 
ise-shell spectacles. 

“You can be of no use, Sir,” she said, short- 

“The lady was killed when your troops 
shelled this cottage.” 

The Englishman started, and looked com- 
passionately toward the bed. The German 
refreshed himself with a pinch of snuff, and 
put another question. 

“Has the body been examined by a medi- 
cal man ?” he asked. 

Mercy ungraciously limited her reply to 

»one necessary word “ Yes.” 

he present surgeon was not a man to be 
daunted by a lady’s disapproval of him. He 
went on with his questions. 

“Who has examined the body?” he in- 
juired next. 

Merey answered, “ The doctor attached to 
the French ambulance.” 

The German grunted in contemptuous dis- 
approval of all Frenchmen and all French in- 
stitutions. The Englishman seized his first 
opportunity of addressing himself to Mercy 
more. 

“Ts the lady a countrywoman of ours?” 
he asked, gently ° 

Mercy considered before she answered him. 
With the object she had in view, there might 
be serious reasons for speaking with extreme 
caution when she spoke of Grace. 

‘I believe so,” she said. ‘‘We met here 
hy accident. I know nothing of her.” 

“Not even her name?” inquired the Ger- 
man surgeon. 

Mercy’s resolution was hardly equal yet to 
giving her own name openly as the name 
of Grace. She took refuge in flat denial. 
‘Not even her name,” she repeated, ob- 
stinately. 

The old man stared at her more rudely 
than ever, considered with himself, and took 
the candle from the table. He hobbled back 
to the bed, and examined the figure laid on 
it in silence. The Englishman continued 
the conversation, no longer concealing the 
interest that he felt in the beautiful woman 
who stood before him. 

“Pardon me,” he said; “you are very 
young to be alone in war-time in such a 
place as this.” 

The sudden outbreak of a disturbance in 
the kitchen relieved Mercy from any imme- 
diate necessity for answering him. She 
heard the voices of the wounded men raised 
in feeble remonstrance, and the harsh com- 
mand of the foreign officers, bidding them 


ones 


| sist. 


765 
be silent. The generous instincts of the 
Woman instantly prevailed over every per- 
sonal consideration imposed on her by the 
position which she had assumed. Reckless 
whether she betrayed herself or not as nurse 
in the French ambulance, she instantly drew 
aside the canvas to enter the kitchen. A 
German sentinel barred the way to her, and 
announced, in 
strangers were admitted. The Englishman, 
politely interposing, asked if she had any 

special object in wishing to enter the room. 

“The poor Frenchmen !” she said, earnest- 
ly, her heart upbraiding her for having for- 
gotten them. ‘The poor wounded French- 
men !” 

The German surgeon advanced from the 
bedside, and took the matter up before the 
Englishman could say a word more. 

“You have nothing to do with the wound- 
ed Frenchmen,” he croaked, in the harshest 
notes of his voice. “The wounded French- 
men are my business, and not yours. They 
are our prisoners, and they are being moved 
to our ambulance. I am Ignatius Wetzel, 
chief of the medical staff—and I tell you 
this. Hold yourtongue.” He turned to the 
sentinel, and added in German, “ Draw the 
curtain again; and if the woman persists, 
put her back into this room with your own 
hand.” 

Mercy attempted to remonstrate. The 
Englishman respectfully took her arm, and 
drew her out of the sentinel’s reach. 

“ee It “The 
German discipline never gives way. There 
is not the least need to be uneasy about the 
Frenchmen. The ambulance under Sur- 
geon Wetzel is admirably administered. I 
answer for it, the men will be well treated.” 
He saw the tears in her eyes as he spoke; 
his admiration for her rose higher and high- 
er. “Kind as well as beautiful,” he thought. 
“What a charming creature !” 

“Well!” said Ignatius Wetzel, eying Mer- 
cy sternly through his spectacles. “Are you 
satisfied ? And will you hold your tongue ?” 

She yielded: it was plainly useless to per- 
But for the surgeon’s resistance, her 
devotion to the wounded men might have 
stopped her on the downward way that she 
was going. If she could only have been ab- 
sorbed again, mind and body, in her good 
work as a nurse, the temptation might even 
yet have found her strong enough to resist 
it. The fatal severity of the German disci- 


his own language, that no 


is useless to resist,” he said. 


| pline had snapped asunder the last tie that 


bound her to her better self. Her face hard- 
ened as she turned her back proudly on Sur- 
geon Wetzel, and took a chair. 

The Englishman followed her, and revert- 
ed to the question, of her present situation in 
the cottage. 

“Don’t suppose that I want to alarm you,” 
he said. ‘There is, I repeat, no need to be 
anxious about the Frenchmen, but there is 
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serious reason for anxiety on your own ac- 
count. The action will be renewed round 
this village by daylight; you ought really 
to be in aplace of safety. Iam an officer in 
the English army—my name is Horace Holm- 
croft. I shall be delighted to be of use to 
you, and I can be of use, if you will let me. 
May I ask if you are traveling ?” 

Mercy gathered the cloak which concealed 
her nurse’s dress more closely round her, and 
committed herself silently to her first overt 
act of deception. She bowed her head in 
the affirmative. 

“Are you on your way to England ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘In that case I can pass you through the 
German lines, and forward you at once on 
your journey.” 

Mercy looked at him in unconcealed sur- 
prise. His strongly felt interest in her was 
restrained within the strictest limits of good- 
breeding: he was unmistakably a gentle- 
Did he really mean what he had just 
said ? 

*You can pass me through the German 
lines?” she re peated. “You must possess 
extraordinary influence, Sir, to be able to do 
that.” 

Mr. Horace Holmecroft smiled. 

“T possess the influence that no one can 
resist,” he answered—* the influence of the 
Press. Iam serving here as war correspond- 
ent of one of our great English newspapers. 
If I ask him, the commanding officer will 
grant you a pass. He is close to this cot- 
tage. What do you say ?” 

She summoned her resolution—not with- 
out difficulty, even now—and took him at 
his word. 

‘IT gratefully accept your offer, Sir.” 

He advanced a step toward the kitchen, 
and stopped. 

“Tt may be well to make the application 
as privately as possible,” he said. “I shall 
be questioned if I pass through that room. 
Is there no other way out of the cottage ?” 

Mercy showed him the door leading into 
the yard. He bowed—and left her. 

She looked furtively toward the German 
surgeon. Ignatius Wetzel was still at the 
bed, bending over the body, and apparently 
absorbed in examining the wound which 
had been inflicted by the shell. Mercy’s in- 
stinctive aversion to the old man increased 
tenfold now that she was left alone with 
him. She withdrew uneasily to the win- 
dow, and looked out at the moonlight. 

Had she committed herself to the fraud ? 
Hardly, yet. She had committed herself to 
returning to England —nothing more. There 
was no necessity, thus far, which forced her 
to present herself at Mableéhorpe House, in 
Grace’s place. There was still time to recon- 
sider her resolution—still time to write the 
account of the accident, as she had proposed, 
and to send it with the letter-case to Lady 


Janet Roy. Suppose she finally decided on 
taking this course, what was to become of 
her when she found herself in England 
again? There was no alternative open but 
to apply once more to her friend the matron, 
There was nothing for her to do but to x 
turn to the Refuge! 

The Refuge! The matron! What past 
association with these two was now present- 
ing itself uninvited, and taking the foremost 
place in her mind? Of whom was she now 
thinking, in that strange place, and at that 
crisis in her life? Of the man whose wor 
had found their way to her heart, whose jn- 
fluence had strengthened and comforted her, 
in the chapel of the Refuge. One of the 
finest passages in his sermon had been espe- 
cially devoted by Julian Gray to warni 
the congregation whom he addressed agai 
the degrading influences of falsehood and 
deceit. The terms in which he had appeal 
ed to the miserable women round him— 
terms of sympathy and encouragement ney- 
er addressed to them before—came back to 
Mercy Merrick as if she had heard them an 
hour since. She turned deadly pale as they 
now pleaded with her once more. “Oh!” 
she whispered to herself, as she thought of 
what she had purposed and planned, * what 
have I done? what have I done ?” 

She turned from the window with some 
vague idea in her mind of following Mr. 
Holmeroft and calling him back. As she 
faced the bed again she also confronted Ig- 
natius Wetzel. He was just stepping for- 
ward to speak to her, with a white hand- 
kerchief—the handkerchief which she had 
lent to Grace—held up in his hand. 

“T have found this in her pocket,” he 
said. “Here is her name written on 
She must be a countrywoman of yours.” He 
read the letters marked on the handkerchief 
with some difficulty. ‘“ Her name is—Mer- 
cy Merrick.” 

His lips had said it—not hers! He had 
given her the name. 

“*Merey Merrick’ is an English name?” 
pursued Ignatius Wetzel, with his eyes stead- 
ily fixed on her. “Is it not so?” 

The hold on her mind of the past associa- 
tion with Julian Gray began to relax. One 
present and pressing question now possessed 
itself of the foremost place in her thoughts. 
Should she correct the error into which the 
German had fallen? The time had come— 
to speak, and assert her own identity; or 
to be silent, and commit herself to the 
frand. 

Horace Holmcroft entered the room again 
at the moment when Surgeon Wetzel’s star- 
ing eyes were still fastened on her, waiting 
for her reply. 

“Thave not overrated my interest,” he 
said, pointing to a little slip of paper in his 
hand. “Here is the pass. Have you got 
pen andink? I must fill up the form.” 


porte 
Her’ 
ans 


wort 





Mercy pointed to the writing materials on 
the table. Horace seated himself, and dipped 
he pen in the ink. 

“Pray don’t think that I wish to intrude 

self into your affairs,” he said. “I am 

liged to ask you one or two plain ques- 
ions. What is your name ?” 

A sudden trembling seized her. 
norted herself against the foot of the bed. 
Her whole future existence depended on her 

She was incapable of uttering a 


She sup- 


Ienatius Wetzel stood her friend for once. 
His croaking voice filled the empty gap of 
silence exactly at the right time. He dog- 
vedly held the handkerchief under her eyes. 
He obstinately repeated, “ Merey Merrick is 

n English name. Is it not so?” 

Horace Holmeroft looked up from the ta- 
ile. “Merey Merrick?” he said. ‘“ Who is 
Merey Merrick ?” 

Surgeon Wetzel pointed to the corpse on 
the bed. 

“T have found the name on the handker- 
chief,” he said. ‘This lady, it seems, had 
not curiosity enough to look for the name of 
He made that 

king allusion to Merey with atone which 
was almost a tone of suspicion, and a look 
which was almost a look of contempt. Her 

lick temper instantly resented the dis- 
of which she had been made the ob- 
ject. The irritation of the moment—so oft- 
en do the most trifling motives determine 
the most serious human actions—decided her 
on the course that she should pursue. She 
turned her back scornfully on the rude old 
man,and left him in the delusion that he 
had discovered the dead woman’s name. 

Horace returned to the business of filling 
up the form. 

“Pardon me for pressing the question,” he 
said. “You know what German discipline 
is by this time. What is your name ?” 

She answered him recklessly, defiantly, 
without fairly realizing what she was doing 
until it was done. 


her own countrywoman.” 


yurtesy 


“Grace Roseberry,” she said. 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
vefore she would have given every thing she 
possessed in the world to recall them. 

“ Miss ?” asked Horace, smiling. 

She could only answer him by bowing her 
head. 

He wrote, “ Miss Grace Roseberry”—tre- 
flected for a moment—and then added, in- 
terrogatively, “ Returning to her friends in 
England?” Her friends in England? Mer- 
cy’s heart swelled: she silently replied by 
another sign. He wrote the words after the 
name, and shook the sand-box over the wet 
ink. “That will be enongh,” he said, rising 
and presenting the pass to Merey; “TI will 
see you through the lines myself, and arrange 
for your being sent on by therailway. Where 
is your luggage ?” 


] 
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Mercy pointed toward the front-door of 
the building. 


tage,” 


“In a shed outside the cot- 
“It is not much; I 
can do every thing for myself if the sentinel 
will let me pass through the kitchen.” 

Horace pointed to the paper in her hand 
“You can go where you like now,” he said. 
“Shall I wait for you here or outside ?” 

Merey glanced distrustfully at Ignatius 
Wetzel. He was again absorbed in his end- 
less examination of the body on the bed. If 
she left him alone with Mr. Holmeroft, there 
was no knowing what the hateful old man 
might not say of her. She answered, “ Wait 
for me outside, if you please.” 


she answered. 


The sentinel drew back with a military 
salute at the sight of the All the 
French prisoners had been removed; there 
were not more than half a dozen Germans in 
the kitchen, and the greater part of them 
were asleep. 


pass. 


Mercy took Grace Roseberry’s 
clothes from the corner in which they had 
been left to dry, and made for the shed—a 
rough structure of wood, built ont from the 
cottage wall. At the front-door she encoun- 
tered a second sentinel, and showed her pass 
for the second time. She spoke to this man, 
asking him if he understood French. He 
answered that he understood a little. Mercy 
gave him a piece of money, and said, “I am 
going to pack up my luggage in the shed. 
Be kind enough to see that nobody disturbs 
me.” The sentinel saluted, in token that he 
understood, Mercy disappeared in the dark 
interior of the shed. 

Left alone with Surgeon Wetzel, Horace 
noticed the strange old man still bending 
intently over the English lady who had been 
killed by the shell. 

“Any thing remarkable,” he asked, “in 
the manner of that poor creature’s death ?” 

“Nothing to put in a newspaper,” retort- 
ed the cynic, pursuing his investigations as 
attentively as ever. 

= Interesting to a doctor 
ace. 

“Yes. Interesting to a doctor,” was the 
gruff reply. 

Horace good-humoredly accepted the hint 
implied in those words. He quitted the 
room by the door leading into the yard, and 
waited for the charming Englishwoman, as 
he had instructed, the 
tage. 

Left by himself, Ignatius Wetzel, after a 
first cautious look all round him, opened the 
upper part of Grace’s dress, and laid his left 
hand on her heart. Taking a little steel in- 
strument from his waistcoat pocket with 
the other hand, he applied it carefully to the 
wound, raised a morsel of the broken and 
depressed bone ef the skull, and waited for 
the result. “Aha!” he cried, addressing 
with a terrible gayety the senseless creature 
under his hands. “The Frenchman 
you are dead, my dear—does he? 


eh?” said Hor- 


been outside cot- 


says 


The 
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Frenchman is a Quack! The Frenchman is 
an Ass!” He lifted his head, and called into 
the kitchen. “Max!” Asleepy young Ger- 
man, covered with a dresser’s apron from his 
chin to his feet, drew the curtain, and wait- 
ed for his instructions. “ Bring me my black 
bag,” said Ignatius Wetzel. Having given 
that order, he rubbed his hands cheerfully, 
and shook himself like a dog. ‘Now Iam 


quite happy,” croaked the terrible old man, 


with his fierce eyes leering sidelong at the 
bed. “My dear dead Englishwoman, I 
would not have missed this meeting with 
you for all the money I have in the world. 
Ha! you infernal French Quack, you call it 
death, do you? I call it suspended anima- 
tion from pressure on the brain!” 

Max appeared with the black bag. 

Ignatius Wetzel selected two fearful in- 
struments, bright and new, and hugged them 
to his bosom. ‘My little boys,” he said, 
tenderly, as if they were two children ; ‘ my 
blessed little boys, come to work!” He 
turned to the assistant. ‘ Do you remember 
the battle of Solferino, Max—and the Aus- 
trian soldier I operated on for a wound on 
the head ?” 

The assistant’s sleepy eyes opened wide ; 
he was evidently interested. “I remem- 
ber,” he said. “TI held the candle.” 

The master led the way to the bed. 

‘Lam not satisfied with the result of that 
operation at Solferino,” he said; “I have 
wanted to try again ever since. It’s true 
that I saved the man’s life, but I failed to 
give him back his reason along with it. It 
might have been something wrong in the 
operation, or it might have been something 
wrong in the man. Whichever it was, he 
will live and die mad. Now look here, my 
little Max, at this dear young lady on the 
bed. She gives me just what I wanted; 
here is the case at Solferino once more. 
You shall hold the candle again, my good 
boy; stand there, and look with all your 
eyes. I am going to try if I can save the 
life and the reason too this time.” 

He tucked up the cuffs of his coat and 
began the operation. As his fearful instru- 
ments touched Grace’s head, the voice of 
the sentinel at the nearest outpost was 
heard, giving the word in German which 
permitted Merey to take the first step on 
her journey to England: 

** Pass the English lady!” 

The operation proceeded. The voice of 
the sentinel at the next post was heard more 
faintly, in its turn: 

** Pass the English lady!” 

The operation ended. Ignatius Wetzel 
held up his hand for silence and put his ear 
close to the patient’s mouth. 

The first trembling breath of returning 
life fluttered over Grace Roseberry’s lips, 
and touched the old man’s wrinkled cheek. 
“Aha!” ‘he cried, “Good girl! you breathe 


| der the touch 


—you live!” As he spoke, the voice of t} 
sentinel at the final limit of the German 
lines (barely audible in the distance) oa 
the word for the last time: ina 
“Pass the English lady!” 
THE END OF THE FIRST SCENE. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

LL writers are, to some extent, ro}] 
4 of their beauties by translation 
another language. By what process of skij] 
can the copyist present in their full splendo 
the silvery lights of Livy or the picture 
sages of Aschylus? The sweet and almost 
forgotten verses of Boccaccio lose their fra- 
grance, and the bloom of Petrarch melts yn- 
The polish is removed trom 
MassiJlon and Moliére, and the beauties of 
Béranger’s spirited chansons are utterly | 


Lost 
in the process, even when done by so skillful 
a translator as the late Francis Mahony, bet- 
ter known as “ Father Prout.” An elegant 
writer remarks that “ another obstacle may 
be noticed to the success of the carefulest 
version—a home feeling generally injures 


| the truth of a description. I am taught by 


the pencil sketch of Twickenham which Poy. 
drew on the fly-leaf of his Homer. The 
trim grass-plot runs up to the door of Hee- 
tor. The character of a poem and a history 
suffers from the same cause—the complexion 
and the garb are no longer national. Cato 
addresses the Senate in a wig; and Aneas, 
on the arm of Dryden, has the lounge of 
Pall Mall.” 

A most entertaining volume might lx 
made from the amusing and often absurd 
blunders perpetrated by translators. Fo 
instance, Miss Cooper tells us that the per- 
son who first rendered her father’s novel, 
“The Spy,” into the French tongue, among 
other mistakes, made the following. Read- 
ers of the Revolutionary romance will re- 
member that the residence of the Wharton 
family was called “The Locusts.” The 
translator referred to his dictionary, and 
found the rendering of the word to be Les 
Sauterelles, “* The Grasshoppers.” But when 
he found one of the dragoons represented as 
tying his horse to one of the locusts on the 
lawn, it would appear as if he might have 
been at fault. Nothing daunted, however, 
but taking it for granted that American 
grasshoppers must be of gigantic dimen- 
sions, he gravely informs his readers that 
the cavalryman secured his charger by fast- 
ening the bridle to one of the grasshoppers 
before the door, apparently standing there 
for that purpose. 

Much laughter has deservedly been raised 
at French litté&rateurs who professed to be 
“doctus utriusque lingue.” Cibber’s play otf 
“Love’s Last Shift” was translated by a 
Frenchman who spoke “ Inglees” as “ Le Der- 
niere Chemise deV Amour ;” Congreve’s “ Mourn- 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


ne Bride,” by another, as “ L’Epouse du Ma- 
tin ;” and a French scholar recently included 
among his catalogue of works on natural his- 
tory the essay on “ Irish Bulls” by the Edge- 
worths. Jules Janin, the great critic, in his 
translation of “Macbeth,” renders ‘“ Out, 
out, brief candle!” as ‘‘ Sortez, chandelle.”. And 
another, who traduced Shakspeare, commits 
an equally amusing blunder in rendering 
Northumberland’s famous speech in “ Henry 
IV.” In the passage 
‘Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, 80 woe-begone,” 


the words italicized are rendered, “ainsi dou- 
—*so grief, be off with you!” 
Voltaire did no better with his translations 
of several of Shakspeare’s plays; in one of 
which the “ myriad-minded” makes a char- 
acter renounce all claim to a doubtful in- 
heritance, With an resolution to 
carve for himself a fortune with his sword. 
Voltaire put it in French which, retrans- 
lated, reads, ‘“‘ What care I for lands? With 
my sword I will make a fortune cutting 


ap 
va-ten. 


7 ’ 
leur. 


avowed 


meat. 

The late centennial celebration of Shaks- 
peare’s birthday in England called forth nu- 
merous publications relating to the works 
and times of the immortal dramatist. 
Among them was a new translation of 
“Hamlet,” by the Chevalier De Chatelain, 
translated Halleck’s “ Alnwick 
‘Burns,” and ‘“ Mareo Bozzaris.” 


Our readers are, of course, familiar with the 


who also 


Castle,” 


“ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
m to me all the uses of this world! 
»on’t! Oh, fie! tis an unweeded garden 
ws to seed ; things rank, and grossin nature, 
it merely.” 


The chevalier, less successful with the En- 
glish than with the modern American poet, 
thus renders them into French: 


>! fidone! Ces jours qu'on nous montrons 
auper be s 

Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles herbes, 

Qu 


St ce 


donnent de Vivraie, et certes rien de plus 


nest les engins du cholera-morbus.” 


The French translator of one of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novels, knowing nothing of that 
familiar name for toasted cheese, “a Welsh 
rabbit,” rendered it literally by ‘aun lapin 
du pays de Galles,” or a rabbit of Wales, and 
then informed his readers in a foot-note that 
the lapins or rabbits of Wales have a very 
superior flavor, and are very tender, which 
cause them to be in great request in En- 
gland and Scotland. A writer in the Ne- 
apolitan paper, Il Giornale della due Sicilie, 
Was more ingenuous. He was translating 
from an English paper the account of a man 
who killed his wife by striking her with a 
poker; and at the end of his story the hon- 
est journalist, with a modesty unusual in 
his craft, said, “Non sappiamo per certo se 
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questo pokero Inglese sia uno strumento domes- 
tico o bensi chirurgico’—* We are not quite 
certain whether this English poker [pokero] 
be a domestic or surgical instrument.” 
Monsieur Bouchette, in writing the life 
of the German theosophist and mystie vis- 
ionary, Jacob Boehm, gives a list of his nu- 
merous works, among which he sets down 
as “ Reflections 


one 


on Isaiah’s Boots.” 


Now these said reflections were applied by 


Boehm to a theological and controversial 
treatise written by a learned divine called 
Isaiah Stiefel; but Stiefel, as well as being 
a family name, is the German word for the 
English boot, French botte, hence, with the 
help of a little blundering, came M. Bou- 
chette’s “ Retlections sur les Bottes d’Isai.” 

We recently met with a brochure by the 
well-known writer, Edmond About, in which 
there figures an English character who gives 
utterance to some charming phrases in his 
own language. Here is oneof them. Arriy- 
ing at a chéteau in the country, he exclaims: 
“Park and mansion are indeed beautiful. 
How much they remind me [query, of?] 
the shady avenues and lofty turrets of Wal- 
sing Hall!” To this M. About, by way of 
displaying his familiar acquaintance with 
English as it is spoken at home, appends a 
note at the foot of the page to show how it 
should be pronounced. Observe: ‘ Prononcer 
a peu pres: ‘Park and maunshone ere inn- 
ded beautifoul. Haow meutch zey reminde 
mi ze shede avenious annd lofte turrets of 
Walsinng-haul! ” 

A capital lesson in English pronunciation 
for the French student, certainly. But by far 
the raciest specimens of foreign English it 
has ever been our fortune to encounter are 
to be found in a “ Guide to Portuguese and 
English,” published in Paris. The country- 
men of Camoens and Lope de Vega must 
have about as correct an idea of the English 
language, judging from this little manual, 
as John Chinaman, whose “ pigeon talk” has 
been so often reported in the volumes of 
Eastern travel. One might reasonably sup- 
pose that if no other tie existed between 
England and Portugal, the commercial rela- 
tions existing by the enormous consumption 
of port-wine in the former country would 
have so brought the two peoples together 
as to give the Portuguese a better acquaint- 
ance with English idiom. The fact that 
such Lusitanian ideas of what is correct En- 
glish as this guide presents do prevail con- 
vinces us that by far the greater part of the 
port-wine sold in England has never seen 
Oporto. Take, for example, this little sen- 
tence, concluding the preface, wherein the 
author sets forth his own reasonable expec- 
tations with regard to the success of the vol- 
ume: “ We expect, then, who the little book 
(for the care what we wrote him, and for her 
typographical correction) that may be worth 
the acceptation of the studious persons, and 
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cave him particularly.” 

We naturally look forward to some re- 
markable dialogues after reading this, and 
accordingly we have them. For instance: 
“*Do you study? ‘Yes, Sir, i attempts to 
translate of french by portuguese.’ ‘Do 
you know already the principal grammars 
rules? ‘I am appleed myself at to learn 
it by heart.” We continue by quoting some 
horse-talk that is enough to excite a horse- 
laugh: ‘“‘Here is a horse who have a bad 
looks. Give mi another: i will not that. 


He not sall to know to march; he is pursy, | 


he is foundered. Dont you are ashamed to 
give me a jade as like? he is undshoed, 
he is with nails up: it want to lead to the 
farrier. He go limp, he is disable, he is 
blind. That saddle shall hurt me. The 
stirrups are too long, very shorts.” 

The anecdotes, however, constitute the 
most diverting portion of the manual. The 
old story of Dr. Franklin and the oysters 


for his horse takes a new form here: “<A | 


traveler, which a storm had benumb of cold, 
he come in a fields inn, and find it so full of 
companies that he can not to approach of 


the chimney. ‘What carry to the my horse | 


a oyster’s basket, tell him to the host. 
‘To your horse ery out this. Do you 
know that he wake eating them?’ ‘ Make 
what i command you,’ reply the gentleman. 
At the words, all the assistants run to the 
stable, and our traveler he got warm him 
self. ‘Gentlemen,’ tell the host coming 


again, i shall have it upon my head the | 


horse will not it. So, take again the trav- 
eler, which was very warmed one’s then it 
must that i eat them.” 


Joe Miller himself would hardly recog- | 


nize this second anecdote, could he come 
back to read it, familiar to him as it was of 
old: “Two friends who from long they not 
were seen meet one’s selves for hazard. 


‘How do is thou?’ told one of the two. | 


‘No very well,’ told the other, ‘and i am 
married from that i saw thee.’ ‘Good news? 
‘Not quit, because i had married with a 


bad woman. ‘Sc much worse!’ ‘Not so} 


much great deal worse, because her dower 
was from two thousand louis.’ ‘ Well, that 
comfort.’ ‘Not absolutely: why i had em- 
ploid this sum for to buy some muttons, 
which are all dead of the rots.” ‘ That is in- 


deed very sorry!’ ‘Not so sorry, because | 


the selling of hers hide have bring me above 
the price of the muttons.’ ‘So you are then 


indemnified?” ‘Not quit, because my house | 
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especially of the Youth, at which we dedi- | 











cept, of course, that it has an end.” and we 
regret-extremely our inability to bid t}, 
reader judge for himself by straightway pro 
curing it; but, alas! this treasure of philo 

ogy has been considered too precious for t]y 
vulgar eye, and ruthlessly withdrawn fro, 
circulation by the Parisian publishers. \ 
have therefore availed ourselves of this op. 
portunity of rescuing from oblivion a few of 
its flowers of rhetoric, and making them yy 
into the nosegay we present for our readers 
acceptance. In bidding adieu to this bro- 
| chure we would offer our best thanks to thy 
Senhor José de Fonseca for having invented 
and introduced to us, by means of his wm 

pretending little work, a language pre-emi 
nently calculated to fulfill the object of al] 
language, according to Talleyrand-—that of 
| concealing our meaning. 

| The tribulations that English books have 
to undergo in being translated into Russian 
are fearful: and in cases where a work like 
“Pickwick,” pre-eminently renowned for 
pithy and sparkling dialogue, filled with 
racy popular jokes, is to be reproduced in a 
{language unelliptical, wordy, and utterly 
| Wanting in equivoque, the Eastern transla 
tor fails, as we should expect him to fail, 
ignominiously. Instancing the contrast be- 
tween the English and the Russian Sam 
Weller, a writer familiar with the Russian 
language gives the following correspondi: 


passages : 


| ENGLISH. RUSSIAN. 

“Instead of saying.” “Instead of that, so 
say.” 

“He can do nothing but ‘He can do nothing ey 

talk.” cept that, so as 
talk.” 


‘It is missing.” “Tt has disappeared, God 


knows whither.” 

“One of his best friends.” ‘‘ One of the very best of 
the friends of him. 
In addition to considerations upon idiom, it 
seems there is a further “ insurmountable 
difficulty” in the fact that to a Russian a 
joke, in the real sense of the word, is a sealed 
| book, witticisms only serving to bewilde1 
him. 

One of the famous Japanese embassy that 
visited the United States, on his return to 
his native land published ‘a work on this 
country, which, as the Irishman said of the 
Hebrew Bible, “ begins at the end.” Last 
year the author issued in Japan an abridg- 
ment of the work, to which he appends En- 
glish translations of the Japanese text de- 
scriptive of the numerous illustrations: 

“No 1. The fisherman of a American land 


where i was deposed my money, finish to be lin a fishing boat to fish with a hook and 


consumed by the flames.’ ‘Oh! here is a 
great misfortune!’ ‘ Not so great nori either, 
because my wife and my house are burned 
together.’ ” 

To quote the enthusiastic reviewer of an- 





line.” 

“No 2. The foreigner at in the ocean to 
| fish a hook and line and He to make a dried 
fish.” 

“No 3. And now He the fish put on a 


other publication, “This book is an un-| horseback and going to sell off but that is 


mixed delight from beginning to end, ex- | horse very small horse.” 





“No 
the sul 
ture at 

“No 
to cate 

“No 
out to 


with a 





A SIMPLETON. 


“No 4. The children of the American in 
she Sunday He to assemble and He is a pic- 
eave at play to blow the flute.” 

“No 5. American fisherman is a 
to catch of the whale.” 

“No 6. This picture is a Duch men walk 

+ to ocean and He to fishing : 
vith a net of a fish.” 

“No 8. The ocean of the north pole the 
hippopotomas walk in the 


pic 


ire 
i l 


» catch 


reat ocean and 
up set the steamer and ship men perhaps 

1] to be dead men.” 
“No 9, The women in the all West land to 
ake the coffee and he will dring and eat.” 
“No 13. The American hunter killed with 
. gun of the tiger after than he to skin an 
tiger and to t 


Japanese.” 


the skin came to sell in he 
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CHAPTER 
OSA cried “Oh!” and put up her hands 


\v to her face in lovely confusion, colo1 


IV. 


ng like a peony. 
‘I beg your pardon,” said Christopher, 
iy, but in a voice that trembled. 
“No,” said it 


I walk so fast now. 


Rosa; “it was I ran against 

Hope I did not 
you.” 

“ Hurt me ?” 

“Well, then, frighten you ?” 

No answer. 

“Oh, please don’t quarrel with me in the 
t,” said Rosa, cunningly implying that 

was the quarrelsome one. “I 

on the beach. 


| am going 
This adieu she 
uttered softly, and in a hesitating tone that 
belied it. started off, however, but 
much more slowly than she was going be- 
fore; and, as she went, she turned her head 
with infinite grace, and kept looking askant 
down at the pavement two yards behind her: 
moreover, she went close to the wall, and left 
room at her side for another to walk. 
Christopher hesitated a moment; but the 
mute invitation, so arch yet timid, so pret- 
ty, tender, sly, and womanly, was too much 


Good-by.” 


She 


MP 
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“No 16. Two little children of the Amer- 
ican land the women is a picture of ‘that to 
selld off the splendid fruit of plants.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to men- 
tion that we are guiltless of any knowledge 
of the Japanese language, and therefore we 
may be in error in stating that punctuation 
is an unknown science to the Japs; 
are not 
learned traveler 
made extracts is evidently of the opinion 
that the art of pointing 
Americans, as his Eng 


but we 
that the 
from whose work we have 


mistaken in announcing 


is not | nown to 


lish translations are 
entirely free from commas, colons, or 
We may 


of this amusing book, 


semil- 
remark, in taking leave 
that 
its in 


{ olons. 
+} 1] + 
the illustrations 


as entertaining as 


elish transla- 


tions. 


LETON. 
HE DAY. 


acquaintance—a lover he never dreamed of ; 
she had shown such evident pleasure in his 
company, and had received his visits alone 
so constantly. 

However, when the pair had got to the 
beach, and were walking slower and slower, 
he felt a pang of rage and jealousy, turned 
on his heel with an audible curse, and found 
Phebe Dale a few yards behind him with a 
white face and a peculiar look. He knew 
what the look meant; he had brought it to 

| that faithful face before to-day. 


“You are better, Miss Lusignan.” 
“Better, Doctor Staines? Iam health it- 
self, thanks to— Hem!” 
“ Qur estrangement has agreed with you.” 
This very bitterly. 
‘You know very well it is not that. Oh, 
please don’t make me cry in the streets.” 
| This humble petition, or rather meek 
threat, led to another long silence. It 
was continued till they had nearly reached 
the shore. But, meantime, Rosa’s furtive 
eyes scanned Christopher’s face, and her 
conscience smote her at the signs of suffer 
ing. She felt a desire to beg his pardon 
with deep humility, but she suppressed that 


for him, as it has generally proved for males, | weakness. She hung her head with a pretty, 
and the philosopher’s foot was soon in the | sheepish air, and asked him if he could not 
very place to which the simpleton with the | think of something agreeable to say to one 
mere tail of her eye directed it. | after deserting one so long. 

They walked along side by side in silence,| “Iam afraid not,” said Christopher, blunt- 
Staines agitated, gloomy, confused ; Rosara-|ly. “I have an awkward habit of speaking 
diant and glowing; yet not knowing what | the truth; and some people can’t bear that, 
to say for herself, and wanting Christopher | not even when it is spoken for their good.” 
to begin. So they walked along without a 


“That depends on temper and nerves and 
word. 


things,” said Rosa, deprecatingly ; then soft- 
ly, “I could bear any thing from you now.” 
“Indeed!” said Christopher, grimly. 


Falcon followed them at some distance to} 
see whether it was an admirer or only an | 
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* Well, then, I hear you had no sooner got 
rid of your old lover, for loving you too well 
and telling you the truth, than you took up 
another: some flimsy man of fashion, who 
will tell you any lie you like.” 

“Tt is a story, a wicked story,” cried Rosa, 
thoroughly alarmed. “Me, a lover! He 
dances like an angel; I can’t help that.” 

“ Are his visits at your house like angels’, 
few and far between?” And the true lover's 
brow lowered black upon her for the first 
time. 

Rosa changed color, and her eyes fell a 
moment. ‘Ask papa,” said she. ‘“ His fa- 
ther was an old friend of papa’s.” 

“Rosa, you are prevaricating. Young 
men do not call on old gentlemen when there 
is an attractive young lady in the house.” 

The argument was getting too close, so 
Rosa operated a diversion. ‘ So,” said she, 
with a sudden air of lofty disdain, swiftly 
and adroitly assumed, “you have had me 
watched.” 

“Not I; I only hear what people say.” 

“Listen to gossip, and not have me 
watched! That shows how little you really 
cared for me. Well, if you had, you would 
have made a little discovery, that is all.” 

“Should 1?’ said Christopher, puzzled. 
“What ?” 

“JY shall not tell you. Think what you 
please. Yes, Sir, you would have found out 
that I take long walks every day, all alone; 
and what is more, that I walk through 
Gravesend hoping—like a goose—that some- 
body really loved me, and would meet me, 
and beg my pardon; and if he had I should 
have told him it was only my tongue and 
my nerves and things: my heart was his, 
and my gratitude; and, after all, what do 
words signify, when I am a good, obedient 
girl at bottom? So that is what you have 
lost by not condescending to look after me 
—fine love !—Christopher, beg my pardon.” 

“ May I ask for what ?” 

“Why, for not understanding me; for not 
knowing that I should be sorry the moment 
you were gone. I took them off the very 
next day, to please you.” 

“ Took off whom?—oh, I understand. You 
did? Then you are a good girl.” 

“Didn’t I tell you Iwas? A good, obedi- 
ent girl, and any thing but a flirt.” 

“T don’t say that.” 

“But Ido. Don’t interrupt. It is to 
your good advice I owe my health; and to 
love any body but you, when I owe you my 
love and my life, I must be a heartless, un- 
grateful, worthless— Oh, Christopher, for- 
give me! No, no; I mean beg my par- 
don.” 

“Tl do both,” said Christopher, taking 
her in hisarms. “I beg your pardon, and I 
forgive you.” | 


] 


| 
Rosa leaned her head tenderly on his 
shoulder, and began to sigh. “Oh dear, | 


dear, I am a wicked, foolish girl: not fit 
walk alone!’ 

On this admission Christopher spoke out, 
and urged her to put an end to all these 
happy misunderstandings, and to his 1 
torment, jealousy, by marrying him. 

“And so I would this very minute jj 
papa would consent. But,” said she, slyly 
“vou never can be so foolish to wish ; 
What! a wise man like you marry a sim 


oo iple- 


ton. 


t 
LO 


“ Did I ever call you that ?” asked Chris 
topher, reproachfully. 

“No, dear; but you are the only one who 
has not: and perhaps I should lose even tho 
one if you were to marry me—oh, husbands 
are not so polite as lovers; I have observed 
that, simpleton or not.” 

Christopher assured her that he took quit; 
a different view of her character: he be- 
lieved her to be too profound for shallow 
people to read all in a moment; he even in- 
timated that he himself had experienced no 


| little difficulty in understanding her at odd 


times. ‘ And so,” said he, “they turn round 
upon you, and instead of saying, ‘ We are too 
shallow to fathom you,’ they pretend you 
are a simpleton.” 

This solution of the mystery had never 
occurred to Rosa, nor, indeed, was it likely 
to occur to any creature less ingenious than 
alover. It pleased her hugely; her fine eyes 
sparkled, and she nestled closer still to thi 
strong arm that was to parry every ill, from 
mortal disease to galling epithets. 

She listened with a willing ear to all his 
reasons, his hopes, his fears, and when they 
reached her father’s door it was settled that 
he should dine there that day, and urge his 
suit to her father after dinner; she would 
implore the old gentleman to listen to it fa 
vorably. 

The lovers parted, and Christopher went 
home like one who has awakened from a 
hideous dream to daylight and happiness. 

He had not gone far before he met a dash- 
ing dog-cart driven by an exquisite. He 
turned to look after it, and saw it drive up 


| to Kent Villa. 


In a moment he divined his rival, and a 
sickness of heart came over him. But he re- 
covered himself directly, and said, “ If that 
is the fellow, she will not receive him now.” 

She did receive him, though: at all events, 
the dog-cart stood at the door, and its mas- 


| ter remained inside. 


Christopher stood and counted the min- 
utes: five—ten—fifteen—twenty minutes- 
and still the dog-cart stood there. 

It was more than he could bear. He 
turned savagely, and strode back to Graves- 
end, resolving that all this torture should 
end that night, one way or other. 


Phoebe Dale was the daughter of a farmer 
in Essex, and one of the happiest young 
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women in England till she knew Reginald 
Falcon, Esq. 

reared on wholesome food, in 
air, and used to churn butter, 
make bread, cook a bit now and then, cut 
out and sew all her own dresses, get up her 
own linen, make hay, ride any thing on four 
legs; and, for all that, was a great reader, 
and taught in the Sunday-school to oblige 
the vicar; wrote a neat hand, and was a 
wood arithmetician ; kept all the house ac- 
counts and farm accounts. 
sician too—not profound, but very correct ; 
she would take her turn at the harmonium 
in chureh, and when she was there you nevy- 
er heard a wrong note in the bass, nor an 
inappropriate flourish, nor bad time. She 
could sing too, but never would, except her 
part in a psalm. 


She was 


wholesome 


She was a mu- 


Her voice was a deep con- 
tralto, and she chose to be ashamed of this 
heavenly organ because a pack of envious 
virls had giggled, and said it was like a 

In short, her natural ability, and the range 
and variety of her useful accomplishments, 
were considerable ; not that she was a prodi- 
ey, but she belonged to a small class of wom- 
en in this island who are not too high to use 
their arms, nor too low to cultivate their 
and, having a faculty and a habit, 
deplorably rare among her sex, viz., Atten- 
tion, she had profited by her miscellaneous 
advantages. 

Her figure and face both told her breed 
at onee: here was an old English pastoral 
beauty; not the round-backed, narrow- 
chested cottager, but the well-fed, erect 
rustic, with broad, full bust and massive 
shoulder, and arm as hard as a rock with 
health and constant use; a hand finely cut, 
though neither small nor very white, and 
just avlittle hard inside compared with 
Luxury’s soft palm; a face honest, fair, and 
rather large than small; not beautiful, but 
exceedingly comely ; a complexion not pink 
and white, but that delicately blended, 
brick-dusty color which tints the whole 
cheek in fine gradation, outlasts other com- 
plexions twenty years, and beautifies the 


true Northern even in old age. 


minds } 


Gray, lim- 


pid, honest, point-blank, searching eyes; 


hair true nut-brown, without a shade of 
red or black, and a high smooth forehead, 
full of sense. Across it ran one deep wrin- 
le that did not belong to her youth; that 
wrinkle was the brand of trouble, the line 
ofagony. It had come of loving above her, 
yet below her; and of loving an egotist. 
Three years before our tale commenced a 
gentleman’s horse ran away with him, and 
threw him on a heap of stones by the road- 
side, not very far from Farmer Dale’s gate. 
The farmer had him taken in: the doctor 
said he must not be moved. He was in- 
sensible; his cheek like delicate wax; his 
fair hair like silk stained with blood. He 


became Pheebe’s patient, and, in dne course, 
her convalescent: his pale, handsome face 
and fascinating manners gained one charm 
more from 
abeyance. 


weakness; his vices were in 

The womanly nurse’s heart yearned over 
her child, for he was feeble as a child; and 
when he got well enough to amuse his 
weary hours by making love to her, and 
telling her a pack of arrant lies, she was a 
ready dupe. He was to marry her as soon 
as ever his old uncle died and left him the 
means, ete., etc. At last he got well enou 
to leave her, and went away, her open ad- 
mirer and secret lover. He borrowed twen 
ty pounds of her the day he left. 

He used to write her charming letters, 
and feed the flame: but one day her father 
sent her up to London, on his own business, 
all of a sudden; and she called on Mr. Fal- 
con at his feigned address. She found he did 
not live there only received letters. How- 
ever, half a crown soon bought his real ad- 
dress, and thither Phasbe proceeded, with a 
troubled heart, for she suspected that her 
true lover was in debt trouble, and 
obliged to hide. Well, he must be got out 
of it, and hide at the farm meantime 

So the loving girl knocked at the door, 
asked for Mr. Falcon, and was shown in to a 
lady rather showily dressed, who asked her 
business, and introduced herself Mrs. 
Falcon. 

-~hebe Dale stared at her, and then turn- 
ed pale as ashes. She was paralyzed, and 
could not find her tongue. 

“Why, what is the matter now ?” 
other, sharply. 

“ Are you married to Reginald Falcon ?” 

“Of course Iam. Look at my wedding- 
ring.” 

“Then I am not wanted here,” 
Pheebe, ready to sink on the floor. 

“Certainly not, if you are one of the 
by-gones,” said the woman, coarsely; 


} 
Fil 


‘ 


or 


as 


said the 


faltered 


and 
Phebe Dale waited to hear no more, but 
found her way, Heaven knows how, into the 
street, and there leaned, half fainting, on a 
rail, till a policeman came and told her she 
had been drinking, and suggested a cool cell 
as the best cure. 

“Not drink; only a breaking heart,” said 
she, in her low mellow voice that few could 
resist. 

He got her a glass of water, drove aw: 
the boys that congregated directly, and she 
left the street. But she soon came back 
again, and waited about for Reginald Fal- 
con. 

It was night when he 
seized him by the breast 
with his villainy. 

What with her iron grasp, pale face, and 
flashing eyes, he lost his cool impudence, and 
blurted out excuses. It was an old and un- 
fortunate connection; he would give the 


appeared. She 
and taxed him 
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world to dissolve it, if he could do it like a! 


gentleman. 

Phebe told him to please himself; he 
must part with one or the other. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said this man of 
brass; ‘I'll un-Falcon her on the spot.” 

“ Very well,” said Phebe. “Iam going 
home, and if you are not there by to-morrow 
at noon—” She said no more, but looked a 
great deal. Then she departed, and refused 
him her hand at parting. “We will see 
about that by-and-by,” said she. 

At noon my lord came down to the farm, 
and, unfortunitely for Phebe, played the 
penitent so skillfully for about a month that 
she forgave him, and loved him all the more 
for having se nearly parted with him. 

Her peace was not to endure long. He 
was detected in an intrigue in the very vil- 
lage. 

The insult struck so home that Phoebe her- 
self, to her parents’ satisfaction, ordered him 
out of the house at once. 

But when he was gone she had fits of 
weeping, and could settle to nothing for a 
long time. 


Months had elapsed, and she was getting 


a sort of dull tranquillity, when one evening, 
taking a walk she had often taken with him, 
and mourning her solitude and wasted aftec- 
tion, he waylaid her, and clung to her knees, 
and shed crocedile tears on her hands, and 
after a long resistance, violent at first, but 
fainter and fainter, got her in his power 
again, and that so completely that she met 
him several times by night, being ashamed 
to be seen with him in those parts by day. 
This ended in fresh promises of marriage, 
and in a constant correspondence by letter. 
This pest knew exaetly how to talk to a 
woman, and how to write to one. His let- 
ters fed the unhappy flame: and, mind you, 
he sometimes deceived himself and thought 
he loved her; but it was only himself he 
loved. She wasan invaluable lover, a faith- 
ful, disinterested friend: hers was a vile bar- 
gain; his an excellent one, and he clung to it. 
And so they went on. She detected him 
in another infidelity, and reproached him 
bitterly; but she had no longer the strength 
to break with him. Nevertheless, this time 
she had the sense to make a struggle. She 
implored him on her very knees to show her 
a little merey in return for all her love. 
“For pity’s sake, leave me!” she eried. “You 
are strong, and Iam weak. You can end it 
forever; and pray do. You don’t want me; 
you don’t value me: then leave me once and 
for all, and end this hell you keep me in.” 
No: he could not or he would not leave 
her alone. Look at a bird’s wings!—how 
like an angel’s! Yet so vile a thing asa bit 
of bird-lime subdues them utterly: and such 
was the fascinating power of this mean man 
over this worthy woman. She was a reader, 
a thinker, a model of respectability, indus- 


try, and sense ; a business woman, keen a; 
practical; could encounter sharp hands jy 


sharp trades ; could buy or sell hogs, calves 


or beasts with any farmer or butcher in the 
country; yet no match for a cunning foo] 
She had enshrined an idol in her heart, and 
that heart adored it and clung to it, though 
the superior head saw through it, dreaded 
it, despised it. 

No wonder three years of this had drawn 
a tell-tale wrinkle across the polished brow 

Phebe Dale had not received a letter fo; 
some days: that roused her suspicion and 
stung her jealousy; she came upto London by 
fast train, and down to Gravesend directly. 

She had a thick veil that concealed he 
features; and, with a little inquiring and 
bribing, she soon found out that Mr. Faleon 
was there with a showy dog-cart. “ Ah! 
thought Phaebe, “ he has won a little money 
at play or pigeon-shooting; so now he has 
no need of me.” 

She took lodgings opposite him, but o} 
served nothing till this very morning, when 
she saw him throw off his dressing-gown all 
in a hurry, and fling on his coat. She tied 
on her bonnet as rapidly, and followed him 
until she discovered the object of his pw 
suit. It was a surprise to her, and a puzzle, 
to see another man step in, as if to take hei 
part. But, as Reginald still followed the 
loitering pair, she followed Reginald, till ho 
turned and found her at his heels, white and 
lowering. 

She confronted him in threatening silence 
for some time, during which he prepared his 
defense. 

“So it is a lady this time,” said she, in het 
low, rich voice, sternly. 

“Ts it ?” 

“Yes, and I should say she is bespoke 
That tall, fine-built gentleman. But I sup- 
pose you care no more for his feelings than 
you do for mine.” 

“Pheebe,” said the egotist, “I will not try 
to deceive you. You have often said you 
are my true friend.” 

“And I think I have proved it.” 

“That you have. Well, then, be my true 
friend now, Iam in love—really in love 
this time. You and I only torment each 
other ; let us part friends. There are plenty 
of farmers in Essex that would jump at you. 
As for me, I'll tell you the truth ; I have run 
through every farthing; my estate mort- 
gaged beyond its value—two or three writs 
out against me—that is why I slipped down 
here. My only chance is to marry Money. 
Her father knows I have land, and he knows 
nothing about the mortgages; she is his 
only daughter. Don’t stand in my way, that 
is a good girl; be my friend as you always 
were. Hang it all, Phoebe, can’t you say a 
word to a fellow that is driven into a corner, 
instead of glaring at me like that: there, ] 
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know it is ungrateful—but what can a fel- 
low do? I must live like a gentleman, or 

else take a dose of prussic acid; you don’t 

want to drive me to that. Why, you pro- 

posed to part, last time, yourself.” 

~ She gave him one majestic, indescribable 

look that made even his callous heart quiver, 

and turned away. 

Then the scamp admired her for despising 
him, and could not bear to lose her. He fol- 
lowed her, and put forth all those powers of 
pe rsuading and soothing which had so often 
proved irresistible. But this time it was in 
vain. The insult was too savage and his 
egotism too brutal for honeyed phrases to 
blind her. 

After enduring it a long time with a silent 
shudder, she turned and shook him fiercely | 
off her like some poisonous reptile. 

“Do you want me to kill you? Id liever 
kill myself for loving such a thing as thou. 
Go thy ways, man, and let me go mine.” In 
her passion she dropped her cultivation for 
once, and went back to the thou and thee 
of her grandam. 

He colored up, and looked spiteful enough; 
but he soon recovered his cynical egotism, | 
and went off whistling an operatic passage. | 

She crept to her lodgings and buried her | 
face in her pillow, and rocked herself to and 
fro for hours in the bitterest agony the heart 
can feel, groaning over her great affection 
wasted, flung into the dirt. 

While she was thus she heard a little com- | 
She came to the window and saw 
Falcon, exquisitely dressed, drive off in his 
dog-eart, attended by the acclamations of | 
eight boys. She saw at a glance he was 
her knees gave way under 
her, and, such is the power of the mind, this | 
stalwart girl lay weak as water on the sofa, 


motion. 


going courting ; 


and had not the power to go home, though | 


just then she had but one wish, one hope, | 


to see her idol’s face no more, nor hear his 
wheedling tongue, that had ruined her peace. 


The exquisite Mr. Faleon was received by | 


Rosa Lusignan with a certain tremor that 
flattered his hopes. He told her, in charm- 
ing language, how he had admired her at 
lirst sight, then esteemed her, then loved her. 

She blushed and panted, and showed 
more than once a desire to interrupt him, 
but was too polite. She heard him out, with 
rising dismay, and he offered her his hand 
and heart. 


| 


“Why, I never saw him here.” 

Rosa’s tact was a quality that came and 
went; so she blushed and faltered out, “ We 
had a little tiff, as lovers will.” 

“And you did me the honor to select me 
as cat’s-paw to bring him on again. Was not 
that rather heartless ?” 

Rosa’s fitful tact returned to her. 

“ Oh, Sir, do not think so ill of me. Iam 
not heartless, [am only unwise. And you are 
so superior to the people about you I could 
not help appreciating you, and I thought 
you knew I was engaged, and so I was less 
on my guard. I hope I shall not lose your 
esteem, though I have no right to any thing 
Ah! I see by your face I have be- 
haved very ill: pray forgive me.” 

And with this she turned on the waters of 


more. 


ithe Nile, better known to you perhaps as 


* crocodile tears.” 

Faleon was a gentleman on the surface, 
and knew he should only make matters 
worse by quarreling with her. So he ground 
his teeth and said, ‘‘ May your own heart 
never feel the pangs you have inflicted. I 
shall love you and remember you till my dy- 
ing day.” 

He bowed ceremoniously, and left her. 
“Ay,” said he, to himself, “I will remember 
you, you heartless jilt, and the man you 
have jilted me for. Staines is his d——d 
name, is it ?” 

He drove back crest-fallen, bitter, and, for 
once in his lite, heart-sick, and drew up at 
Here he found attendants 
waiting to receive him. 

A sheriff's officer took his dog-cart and 


his lodgings. 


| horse under a judgment; the disturbance 


this caused collected a tidy crowd, gaping 
and grinning, and brought Phebe’s white 
face and eyes swollen with weeping to the 
window. 

Falcon her, and brazened it out. 
“Take them,” said he, with an oath. “I'l 
have a better turn-out by to-morrow, break- 
fast-time.” 

The crowd cheered him for his spirit. 

He got down, lit a cigar, chaffed the offi- 
cer and the crowd, and was, on the whole, 
admired. 

Then another officer, who had been hunt- 
ing him in couples with the other, stepped 
forward and took him for the balance of a 
judgment debt. 

Then the swell’s cigar fell out of his 
mouth, and he was seriously alarmed. “ Why, 


saw 


But by this time she had made up her} Cartwright,” said he, “this is too bad. You 


mind what to say. 


“Oh, Mr. Falcon,” she} promised not to see me this month. 


You 


cried, “ how can you speak to me in this way ?+ passed me full in the Strand.” 


Why, I’m engaged. Didn’t you know ?” 


“You are mistaken, Sir,” said Cartwright, 


“No; and I am sure you are not, or you! with sullen irony, “I’ve got a twin brother; 
would never have given me the encourage-|a many takes him for me, till they finds 


ment you have.” 

“Oh, all engaged young ladies flirt—a 
little; and every body here knows I am en- 
gaged to Dr. Staines.” 


the difference.” Then, lowering his voice, 
“What call had you to boast in your club 
you had made it right with Bill Cartwright, 
and he’d never see you? That got about, 
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and so I was bound to see you or lose my 
bread. There’s one or two I don’t see, but 
then they are real gentlemen, and thinks of 
me as well as theirselves, and doesn’t blab.” 

“T must have been drunk,” said Falcon, 
apologetically. 

“More likely blowing a cloud. When 
you young gents gets a-smoking together 
you’d tell on your own mothers. Come 
along, colonel; off we go to Merrimashee.” 

“Why, it is only twenty-six pounds. I 
have paid the rest.” 

“More than that; there’s the costs.” 

“Come in and [ll settle it.” 

“All right, Sir; Jem, watch the back.” 

“Oh, I shall not try that game with a 
sharp hand like you, Cartwright.” 

“You had better not, Sir,” said Cart- 
wright; but he was softened a little by the 
compliment. 

When they were alone Falcon began by 
saying it was a bad job for him. 

“Why, I thought you was a-going to pay 
it all in a moment.” 

“T ecan’t: but I have got a friend over the 
way that could, if she chose. She has al- 
Ways got money somehow.” 

“Oh, if it is a she, it is all right.” 

“T don’t know. She has quarreled with 
me; but give me alittletime. Here, havea 
glass of sherry and a biscuit, while I try it 
on.” 

Having thus muffled Cartwright, this man 
of the world opened his window and looked 
out. The crowd had followed the captured 
dog-cart, so he had the street to himself. 
He beckoned to Phebe, and, after consider- 
able hesitation, she opened her window. 

“ Phoebe,” said he, in tones of tender re- 
gret, admirably natural and sweet, “I shall 
never offend you again; so forgive me this 
I have given that girl up.” 

“Not you,” said Phebe, sullenly. 

“Indeed I[have. After our quarrel I start- 
ed to propose to her, but I had not the heart: 
I came back and left her.” 

“Time will show. If it is not her, it will 
be some other, you false, heartless villain.” 

“Come, I say, don’t be so hard on me in 
trouble. I am going to prison.” 

“Sol suppose.” 

“ Ah, but it is worse than you think. 


once, 


Iam 


only taken for a paltry thirty pounds or so.” | 


“Thirty - three, fifteen, five,’ suggested 
Cartwright, in a muffled whisper, his mouth 
being full of biscuit. 

“But once they get me to a sponging- 
house, detainers will pour in, and my cruel 
creditors will confine me for life.” 

“Tt is the best place for you. It will put 
a stop to your wickedness, and I shall be at 
peace. That’s what I have never known, 
night or day, this three years.” 

* But you will not be happy if you see me 
go to prison before your eyes. Were you 
ever inside a prison? Just think what it 


|can find the money. 


| fighting with stone. 
| tell you what it is, you will hang for him 
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must be to be cooped up in those cold erim 
cells all alone; for they use a debtor }j 
criminal now.” 

Phebe shuddered; but she said, brayely 
“Well, tell them you have been a-courtiy) . 
There was a time I'd have died sooner th ~ 
see a hair of your head hurt; but it 
over now: you have worn me out.” 

Then she began to ery. 

Falcon heaved a deep sigh. “It is no 
more than I deserve,” said he. “ ]’]] pack 
up my things and go with the officer. Give 
me one kind word at parting, and I'll think 
of it in my prison night and day.” 

He withdrew from the window with ap- 
other deep sigh, told Cartwright, cheerfully. 
it was all right, and proceeded to pack up 
his traps. 

Meantime Phebe sat at her window and 
cried bitterly. Her words had been braye; 
than her heart. 

Falcon managed to pay the trifle he owed 
for the lodgings,:and presently he came out 
with Cartwright, and the attendant called 
a cab. His things were thrown in, and 
Cartwright invited him to follow. Then he 
looked up and cast a genuine look of terror 
and misery at Phebe. He thought she 
would have relented before this. 

Her heart gave way; Iam afraid it would, 
even without that piteous and mute appeal. 
She opened the window, and asked Mr. 
Cartwright if he would be good enough to 
come and speak to her. 

Cartwright committed his prisoner to the 
subordinate, and knocked at the door of 
Pheebe’s lodgings. She came down herself 
and let him in. She led the way up stairs, 
motioned him to a seat, sat down by him, 
and began to cry again. She was thorough- 
ly unstrung. 

Cartwright was human, and muttered 
some words of regret that a poor fellow must 
do his duty. 

“Oh, it is not that,” sobbed Phebe. “I 

y- Ihave found more for 
him than that many’s the time.” Then, 
drying her eyes, “ But you must know the 
world, and I dare say you can see how ’tis 
with me.” 

“T can,” said Cartwright, gravely; ‘I 
overheard you and him, and, my girl, if you 
take my advice, why, let him go. He is a 
gentleman skin deep, and dresses well, and 
ean palaver a girl, no doubt; but bless your 
heart, I can see at a glance he is not worth 
your little finger, an honest, decent young 
woman like you. Why, it is like butter 
Let him go; or I will 


ke a 


is ail 


some day, or else make away with yourself.” 
“ Ay, Sir,” said Phebe, “that’s likelier; 


| and if I was to let him go to prison I should 


sit me down and think of his parting look, 
and I should fling myself into the water for 
him before I was a day older.” 





“Ye mustn’t do that, any way. While 
there’s life there’s hope.” 

Upon this Phoebe put him a question, and 
found him ready to do any thing for her, in 
reason—provided he was paid for it. And 
the end of it all was, the prisoner was con- 
veyed to London; Phabe got the requisite 
sum: Faleon was deposited in a third-class 
carriage bound for Essex. Phebe paid his 
debt, and gave Cartwright a present, and 
away rattled the train conveying the hand- 
some egotist into temporary retirement, to 
wit, at a village five miles from the Dales’ 
farm. She was too ashamed of her young 
gentleman and herself to be seen with him 
in her native village. On the road down he 
was full of little practical attentions; she 
received them coldly. His mellitluous mouth 
was often at her ear, pouring thanks and 
praises into it; she never vouchsafed a word 
of reply. All she did was to shudder now 
and then, and ery at intervals. Yet when- 
ever he left her side her whole body became 
restless, and when he came back to her a 
furtive thrill announced the insane compla- 
cency his bare contact gave her. Surely of 
all the forms in which love torments the 
heart, this was the most terrible and pitiable. 


Mr. Lusignan found his daughter in tears. 
“Why, what is the matter now ?” said he, 
alittle peevishly. ‘We have had nothing 
of this sort of thing lately.” 

“ Papa, it is because I have misconducted 
myself. Iam a foolish, imprudent girl. I 
have been flirting with Mr. Falcon, and he 
has taken a cruel advantage of it—proposed 
to me—this very afternoon—actually !” 

“Has he? Well, he is a fine fellow, and 
has a landed estate in Norfolk. There’s 
nothing like land. They may well call it 
real property—there is something to show ; 
you can walk on it, and ride on it, and look 
out of window at it: that is property.” 

“Oh,papa! Whatare yousaying? Would 
you have me marry one man, when I belong 
to another ?” 

“But you don’t belong to any one—ex- 
cept to me.” 

“Oh yes, I do. 
Christopher.” 

“Why, you dismissed him before my very 
eyes; and very ill you behaved, begging 
your pardon. The man was your able phy- 


I belong to my dear 


sician and your best friend, and said noth- | 


ing that was not for your good; and you 
treated him like a dog.” 

“Yes, but he has apologized.” 

“What for? for being treated like a dog ?” 

“Oh, don’t say so, papa! At all events, 
he has apologized, as a gentleman should 
whenever—whenever—” 

“Whenever a lady is in the wrong.” 

“Don’t, papa; and I have asked him to 
dinner.” 

“With all my heart. I shall be downright 
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glad to see himagain. You used him abom- 
inably.” 

“But you need not keep saying so,” whined 
Rosa. “And that is not all,dear papa; the 
worst of it is, Mr. Faleon proposing to me 
has opened my eyes. I not fit to be 
trusted alone. I am too fond of dancing, 
and flirting will follow somehow. Oh, think 
how ill I was a few months ago, and how 
unhappy you were about me. They were 
killing me. He came and saved me. Yes, 
papa, I owe all this health and strength to 
Christopher. I did take them off the very 
next day, and see the effect of it, and my 
long walks; I owe him my life, and, what I 
value far more, my good looks—la! I wish 
I had not told you that—and after all this, 
don’t I belong to my Christopher? How 
could I be happy, or respect myself, if I mar- 
ried any one else? And oh, papa! he looks 
wan and worn. He has been fretting for 
his simpleton. Oh dear, I mustn’t think of 
that—it makes me cry; and you don’t like 
scenes, do you ?” 

“ Hate ’em!” 

“Well, then,” said Rosa, coaxingly, “ Vl 
tell you how to end them. Marry your sim- 
pleton to the only man who is fit to take 
eare of her. Oh, papa, think of his deep, 
deep affection for me, and pray don’t snub 
him if—by any chance—atter dinner—he 
should happen to ask you—something.” 

“Oh, then it is possible that, by the merest 
chance, the gentleman you have accidental- 
ly asked to dinner may, by some strange 
fortuity, be surprised into asking me a sec- 
ond time for something very much resem- 
bling my daughter’s hand—eh ?” 

Rosa colored high. ‘He might, you 
know. How can I tell what gentlemen will 
say when the ladies have retired, and they 
are left alone with—with 

“With the bottle. Ay, that’s true: when 
the wine is in, the wit is out.” 

Said Rosa, “ Well, if he should happen to 
be so foolish, pray think of me; of all we owe 
him, and how much I love him, and ought’ 
to love him.” She then bestowed a propitia- 
tory kiss, and ran off to dress for dinner: it 
was a much longer operation to-day than 
usual. 

Dr. Staines was punctual. 
commented favorably on that. 

* He always is,” said Rosa, eagerly. 

They dined together; Mr. Lusignan chat- 
ted freely, but Staines and Rosa were under 
a feeling of restraint, Staines in particular: 
he could not help feeling that before long 
his fate must be settled. He would either 
obtain Rosa’s hand, or have to resign her to 
some man of fortune who would step in ; for 
beauty such as hers could not long lack brill- 
iant offers. Longing, though dreading, to 
know his fate, he was glad when dinner 
ended. 

Rosa sat with them a little while after 
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dinner, then rose, bestowed another propi- 
tiatory kiss on her father’s head, and retired 
with a modest blush, and a look at Christo- 
pher that was almost divine. 

It inspired him with the courage of lions, 
and he commenced the attack at once. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—IIL. 
CoME to me, Lalage! 
Girl of the flying feet, 
Girl of the tossing hair 
And the red mouth, small and sweet: 
Less of the earth than air, 
So witchingly fond and fai 


Lalage! 
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Fondle me, Lalage! 

Girl of the soft white hand, 
Girl of the low white brow 
And the roseate bosom-band : 
Bloom from an orchard bough 
Less downy-soft than thou, 
Lalage! 


Kiss me, Lalage! 
Girl of the fragrant breath, 
Girl of the sun of May; 
As a bird that flutters in death, 
My fluttering pulses say: 
If thou be Death, yet stay, 
Lalage! 
BAYARD TAYLOR 





Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


N one of Charles Lamb's essays he sings ‘*' The 
Praise of ¢ ‘himney-sweepers,’ and in his 
most delightful and characteristic strain. His 
vivid touch gives, episodically, one of the clear- 
est glimpses of early morning in London fifty 
years ago, before chimneys were swept with ma- 
chinery, and that strange music of the sweep at 
the chimney-top had not forever ceased. ‘‘I 
reverence these young Africans of our own 
growth,” says Elia—‘* these almost clergy imps 
who sport their cloth without assumption, and 
from their little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), 
in the nipping air of a December morning, preach 
a lesson of patience to mankind.” Did the re- 
spected reader ever hear that sermon? Did he 
ever—say thirty vears ago, if his memory reaches 
into that dim and fabulous antiquity—see the 
little figure with its brush at that awful and un- 
friendly height, and hear that thin, sad song? 

The fate of poor children is hard at best, but 
that of the young sweep seemed a peculiar refine- 
ment of hardship. Not only was he poor and 
friendless—not only did the anxious imagination 
see him horribly belabored by a drunken master, 
but the cruel condition of his calling was that he 
should lose his very identity. As a white child, 
he was obliterated. By that awful middle pas- 
sage through the chimney he, who was not born 
of the servile color, became as black as a mid- 
African barbarian. It was pitiful. And now 
that those little sermons from those airy pulpits 
are ended, and that thin, sad song is heard no 
more, it somehow seems as if, by that very fact, 
the condition of poor children were improved, 
and the probable average of happiness greater 
than ever before. Or does the terrible law rule 
here also, and, like matter, is misery never lost, 
but only changed in form ? 

How Charles Lamb would have beamed and 
smiled could he have read the story of the news- 
boys’ and boot-blacks’ picnic, and of all the pic- 
nics for all the poor children which have been 
the happy care of the New York Times during 
the last summer! But especially how Charles 
Lamb's friend, James White, would have re- 
joiced—Jem White, who ‘*‘ instituted an annual 
feast of chimney-sweepers, at which it was his 
pleasure to officiate as host and waiter. It was 


1 solemn supper held in Smithfield upon the 
me return of the fair of St. Bartholomew 
‘A Bartholomew’s eve of another kind than that 
across the Straits of Dover. No other record of 
it survives than this mention of Lamb's, and that 
is perfect. Even one such glimpse is so preg 
nant, so suggestive! How many heroes are 
there like Agamemnon White who have had no 
Elia to sing them? Is society full of such hay 
thoughts so quaintly realized? Is it the whim 
of multitudes of whom we never hear to make 
poor children happy? Was it not last year that 
a kind gentleman, who has a beautiful place near 
Irvington, invited some ragged school, or the boys 
of a lodging-house, to keep holiday under his 
trees and on his lawns? Actually inviting an 
irruption of young Goths and V andals to his f; 
Italy! Perhaps that was not his view of it 
Perhaps he walked among them like the good 
bishop among the young British slaves: ‘* An- 
gles—nay, angels,” quoth his reverence. 

Some good genius whispered to the Times 
and henceforth let us not deny souls to corpora 
tions—that there was a diffused sentiment of 
good-will in the community, like solar rays, 
which, like those rays also, needed only to be 
brought to a focus to kindle a fire which would 
warm many a cold life—yes, and cook many a 
chowder for hungry younglings. The Times did 
not put the whisper by, but listened and smiled, 
and itself concentrated those wandering, kindly 
rays, and cooked that veritable chowder. It pro- 
posed a subscription for picnics for poor chil 
dren, and instantly, in little sums and large, 
nearly twenty thousand dollars were poured into 
its hand. The Times undertook the manage- 
ment, happily knowing that there are among us 
Jem Whites who do not preside at one annual 
feast of chimney-sweepers only, but whose whole 
lives are a faithful service of poor children. 
Charles O’Conor, George Calder, John Gourley, 
Samuel Lovel—these are some of the names of 
Jem White to-day, names very well known and 
blessed by the tender sleepers at the lodging 
houses; and to their superintendence, with that 
of other benevolent gentlemen, the newsboys’ and 
boot-blacks’ picnic was intrusted. 

The roisterers assembled in what remains of 
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Citv Hal nl Park in the e: wiy morning. There 
a swarming multitude, but about a 
isand of the most juvenile were selected for 
iness, the older and tougher, tl 
1adow of manhood, 
Only nine hundred and thirteen 
Think of that, friendly shade of 
James White! and not a whole pair of trowsers 
mg them. At eight o'clock, with a national 
going before, which the commandant of the 
t Governor's Island permite. i to come, and 
with bat ners flying, the army ¢ of | ae, py ragamut- 
fins marched away, shouting, chaffing, and cheer- 
ng. ‘They marc hed to the river-side, at the foot 
then embarking up 
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1iose who were 
being left for 
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were taken. 


Market Street, and ma 
ge, were off for Oriental Grove, up the East 
er, where they were to go ashore to enjoy them- 
The sport was immense and rough, but 
not ill-natured. Lvery his guns. 
Boys who begin life for themselves at the age of 
six must do that, or they will never be known, as 
Nature, according to Mr. Dar- 
selects for men only boys who stand to their 
There were nine hundred and thirteen 
and each received a ticket, and passed down 
\ the lower deck and exchanged his ticket for a 
» sandwich, and came immediately up on the 
4 side and ate his huge sandwich for break- 
The jt lly rascals ate sixty-one dollars and 
five cents’ worth of sandwiches. But confis- 
yn of a neighbor’s share was unknown. 
They came to Oriental Grove like the Spanish 
ilors of Columbus to San Salvador. ‘The coun- 
is anew world to them. One of the little 
crims had never seen a tree but twice or thrice, 
then upon the Battery! ‘They climbed; 
cut sticks ; they roamed far and wide; they 
ate green fruit; they swam in the river, they 
tum! ble d, and tripped, and danced, and played 
ball, and all in the most boisterous way; but, it 
was remarked, all in good humor, and "without 
‘using language.” ‘The dialect of the lodging 
house is not choice, but it was not offensive this 
happy day. Scarcely were they ashore, however, 
before chowder was served; and the unconscion- 
— revelers consumed two hundred and eighty- 
four dollars’ worth of that delicious dish. And 
er chowder infinite frolic, and after the frolic 
more chowder! ‘The last chowder was served 
on barge-board, so that the host might not scat- 
ter, and while it was busily feeding the barge cast 
off, and every boy was on board safe and sound, 
and ready for another. The passengers in al 
the steamers and craft they passed cheered, and 
were terrifically cheered in response. As they 
neared the city the ladies bound for Newport 
= their chowder waved their handkerchiefs, 
nd the boys roared in chorus with delight. Mr. 
Hatch’ s yacht fired a salute, as if they had been 
conquerors returning from a victorious campaign, 
and the newsboys and boot-blacks bawled back 
again with enthusiasm. Never did a barge hold 
more happiness, and the Argonauts returning 
with the Golden Fleece were not a merrier crew. 
There were many of these picnics, and at some, 
although it will not be believed, there was ice- 
cream! At Jem White’s feast the entertain- 
ment was sausages. But new times, new man- 
ners. At those Smithfield orgies also we read 
that the guests assembled at seven in the even- 
ing, and sat at three tables, at one of which Jem 
W *hite himself presided, and Lamb and another 


boy stood 


boys of fifteen. 


‘friend ministered at the « 
was a memorable grace a ng of the 
banquet. After general expression of 
thanks for the honor the company had done him, 
his inaugural ceremony | who but Jem ?] 

clasp the greasy waist of old 
fattest of the three) that stood frying and fret- 
ting, half blessing, half cursing ‘ the gentleman,’ 
and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender salute 
whereat the universal host would set up a shout 
that tore the Concave, 
ning teeth startled the 
ness.” 
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But the same kindly spirit appears in these 
poor-children’s picnics as in the Smit hfield sup- 
per of f the sweeps. ‘That was a happy ree 
this is not less worth ~eiisine it is a thoughtful 
y. Certainly it was a most original and 
felicitous illustration of ‘* the power of the press.” 
Publicity was essential to success, both to collect 
the money and to diffuse the inspiring story; and 
a responsible agent was indispensable to organize 
the details. All this was found when a great 
journal undertook the work. Let us hope that 
no strict constructionist quarrels with the means 
of producing this happiness upon the theory of 
the limited function of journalism. ‘Tis the 
business of a newspaper to tell the news and to 
comment upon it, says the severe critic, as it is 
the business of government to defend individual 
liberty and not to keep a soup-house. 

Mercy! mercy! ‘I'was the business of Jen 
White to mind his business, doubtless; but his 
business happened to be in part that benevolence 
of a supper. Cain was not his brother’s keeper, 
but it were better for him if he had been. "Tis 
the business of a newspaper to do all the good it 
can, and remain a newspaper. ‘True, those taxes 
which you pay in the form of subscription entitle 
you to the full equivalent; and if you get it not, 
then plant yourself with the immortal Hampden, 
and declare, ‘* Not a penny for ship-money !” even 
though it be a barge for the joy of boot-blacks. 
Doubtless Jem White was a better man for those 
sausage feasts, and the Zimes is no worse a news- 
paper for the happiness it has so amply bestowed 
upon thousands of the poorest and most friend 
less of children. 

They will long and long remember those days 
of picnic and that savory chowder. ‘Traditions 
of these feasts, enlarging ever and more succu 
lent, will linger and linger in the lodging 
And some day many of these young beneficiaries, 
become men of mark and substance, will happen, 
in some book seldom read, upon a passage which 
will strangely recall a half-forgotten delight : 


house. 


“James White is extinct, and with him these sup- 
pers have long ceased. He carried away with him 
half the fun of the world when he died—of my world, 
at least. His old clients look for him among the 
pens; and, missing him, reproach the altered feast of 
St. Bartholome w, and the glory of Smithfield departed 
forever. 


ANOTHER striking incident in the history of the 
American press is the expedition sent out by the 
| Herald to discover Dr. Livingstone. In the 
| strictly professional and technical sense, it sent 
a reporter to the interior of Africa, as it would 
send one to Saratoga or to the Adirondack. But 
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African travel from the time of Bruce and Mun- 
go Park has been romantic, and among African 
travelers Dr. Livingstone is very eminent. He 
had also been so long absent, and there were such 
vague rumors of his loss and general doubt as to 
his fate, that the search for Livingstone gave a 
point to the reporter’s exploration which would 
have been wanting to a mere journey of investi- 
gation. And again, the newspaper could invest 
it with that continuous and emphatic publicity 
which is of itself a kind of renown. There are 
those who smiled at the story as a good adver- 
tisement, but who had very little faith in an act- 
ual expedition. Indeed, the usual African haze 
enveloped the whole affair, until suddenly it was 
announced that Mr. Stanley had found Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, 

It was a great feat. No part of the world is 
more unknown—more fabulously unknown, so 
to speak—than the interior of Africa; and to 
penetrate it through every kind of exposure and 
peril, of climate, of beasts, and of inhabitants, 
and to follow through the labyrinth a clew which 
must necessarily be shadowy and illusive, until 
one man wandering somewhere in Africa, if 
still alive, was found, is one of the most mem- 
orable incidents in all the romance of African 
travel. Indeed, the improbability of success was 
so great that when the news came it was hardly 
credited ; nor until the British government an- 
nounced that it had letters from the long-lost 
traveler, and his son declared that there could be 
no question that the letters brought to him by 
Mr. Stanley were from his father, was there gen- 
eral conviction that Livingstone had been found. 
Even now there are those who shake their heads 
in newspapers and in conversation, and who rel- 
egate the letters of Livingstone to the apocry- 
pha. But at this moment of writing there is no 
general doubt. It was a great feat and a remark- 
able event. How Mungo Park and the Landers 
and Bruce, and still more the earlier travelers, 
would have been puzzled had it been said to them 
that one day the discovery in the heart of Africa 
of an African explorer supposed to be lost would 
be a signal triumph of the American press ! 

The letters of Livingstone show that men are 
called to be African explorers as they are to be 
poets and inventors. The research into that dim 
region,that world still lying obscure while all other 
worlds roll into light, and even Japan breaks the 
seals of its mystic seclusion, is a passion, an en- 
thusiasm, a mania. ‘The earliest and most fas- 
cinating reading of many boys who are gray- 
beards now were the African books. There is 
no passage in all the vast library of travel more 
familiar and more touching than Mungo Park’s | 
description of the negro woman singing by his 
sick-bed ; and the actual source of the Nile, hid- 
den somewhere in midmost Africa, is one of the | 
oldest and most securely guarded of geographical 
secrets. Yet the desire to master that secret is 
a magic like that of the lotus which grew upon | 
the Nile shores. 


How truly Livingstone has tasted of that lotne 
of African desire is curiously shown in his let. 
ter of gratitude to Mr. Bennett. For years ho 
has been away from England. His wife has 
died. He has been long believed to be dead 
He has suffered every hardship and disappoir t 
ment, and had reached, apparently, a point 4 
yond which nothing remained but starvation, jf 
not assassination, with all clew to his later life 
and death absolutely and forever lost, whea ho 
is suddenly greeted in his own language, by 
man of his own race, who has come str: 
from the outer world to find him. But even in 
that moment, which was indeed a resurrection 
he still turns the lotus upon his tongue, and si 
taste is sweeter than the hope of home and fam- 
ily and fame. 

** Now I know about six hundred miles of the 
water-shed,” he says, ‘and unfortunately the 
seventh hundred is the most interesting of the 
whole; for in it, if I am not mistaken, four 
fountains arise from an earthern mound, and 
the last of the four becomes, at no great 
tance off, a large river...... 

‘**T have heard of them so often and at great 
distances off that I can not doubt their exist- 
ence, and in spite of the sore longing for home 
that seizes me every time I think of my family, 
I wish to finish up by their rediscovery.” : 

How perfectly these words of Livingstone, writ- 
ten under the well-known circumstances, repro- 
duce the legend of the Odyssey and repeat the 
words of ‘Tennyson : 


“Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam; 
Then some one said, ‘We will return no more?’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave: we will no longer ro: 

In a subsequent letter to Mr. Bennett Dr. 
Livingstone gives the best and clearest account 
that we have of the native African of the inte- 
rior. ‘There are some things in the letters which 
the friends of the Doctor declare that he could 
not have written. ‘These may be interpolations, 
but the intrinsic evidence of the main portion of 
the letters seems to be conclusive. Livingstone 
is not a traveler only, but a missionary and a 
moralist—or, to express them all in one suffi- 
cient monosyllable, he is a man. His heart is 
fixed upon finding the fountains of the Nile and 
upon the extinction of the slave-trhde. He 
touches at once one of its worst aspects in say- 
ing that it is not only a curse because of the in- 
calculable immediate evils that it inflicts, but 
because it impedes friendly intercourse between 
different races and nations. Indeed, it has been 
seldom considered that the very degradation and 
inferiority of the Africans, which were urged as 
an excuse for enslaving them, were greatly due 
to slavery itself. 

‘* Most people imagine,” says Livingstone, 
‘that negroes, after being brutalized by a long 
course of servitude, with but few of the ameliora- 
ting influences that elevate the more favored 


| races, are fair average specimens of the African 


‘* Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores: and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave: 
And deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 

And music in his cars his beating heart did make.” 


man. Our ideas are derived from slaves of the 


| west coast, who have for ages been subject to 
| domestic bondage and all the depressing agen- 
| cies of a most unhealthy climate. These have 
| told most injuriously on their physical frames, 
| while fraud and the rum trade have ruined their 


moral natures so as not to discriminate the dif- 
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f the monstrous injustice, The main 
body of the population live tree in the interior, 
under their own chiefs and laws, cultivating theit 
farms, catching fish in their own rivers, or 
¢ bravely with the grand old denizens of 
which, in more recent 
reached in rocky strata under 
Winwood Reade hit the truth 
when he said the ancient Egyptian, with his 
jarge, round, black eyes, full, luscious lips, and 
somewhat depresse »d nose, is far nearer the typic- 
al negro than the west-coast African, who has 
been debased by the unhealthy land he lives in. 
[he slaves generally, and especially those of the 
west coast of Zanzibar and elsewhere, are ex- 
tremely ugly. I have no prejudice against their 
color; indeed, any one who lives long among 
them forgets they are black, and feels they are 
t fellow-men.” 
There is the righy man for an African explorer. 
e lotus has not drugged his conscience nor his 
‘tt. He speaks of the entire reasonable ness 
good sense of ** the uncontaminated African’ 
as remarkable, and he tells a pathetic story in il 
f the pride of manhood, which has 
een sometimes thought peculiar to the Euro- 
pean peuple. ‘There had been a fight in conse- 
f the coming of slave-traders, and ‘*a 
very large number of fine young men were cap- 
tured,” to be enslaved. ‘They were yoked and 
chained; but when the gyves were loosened by 
reason of the distance from their home, twenty- 
two instantly fled to the mountains. Others died 
absolutely of heart-break. ‘* They had no com- 
plaint but pain in the heart; and they pointed 
sat correctly, though many believe the 
heart situ: mane underneath the top of the sternum, 
or breast- bone. ‘This, to me, was the most 
tartling death I ever saw. ‘They evidently die 
of broken-heartedness, and the Arabs wondered, 
seeing they had plenty to eat. I saw others 
rish, particularly a very fine boy ten or twelve 
years of age. When asked where he felt ill, 
put his hand correctly and exactly over his heart. 
He was kindly carried, and, as he breathed out 
iis soul, was laid gently on the side of the path.” 
‘The Doctor treats heart-break very literally. But 
the point is that the captives died of what are 
called moral caus 
These letters of Dr. Livingstone are full of in- 
terest. The Herald expedition would have been 
a public benefit had it borne no other fruit; and 
the book which we may expect from the explorer, 
if he escapes the further perils of his task, will 
probably contain the most valuable information 
about the mysterious continent and its people. 
‘I wait here at Unyanyembe,” he says, last 
November, ‘‘only until Mr. Stanley can send 
me fifty free men from the coast, and then I 
proceed to finish up the geographical part of my 
mission. I come back to the slavery question ; 
and if I am permitted in any way to promote its 
suppression, I shall not yrudge the time and toil 
I have spent. It would be better to lessen hu- 
man woe than discover the sources of the Nile.” 
Let us hope that the heroic man will do both. 
His life has now become very precious to civili- 
zation, ard to 
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for his words of counsel in reg 
African endeavor would be more weighty than 


those of any other. And should his hope of dis- 
covery be fulfilled, and he should finally solve 
the problem of the Nile fountains, it will be ¢ ap- 


he | 
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eereuily wholly van to the timely succors of Mr. 
Stanley, and an American newspaper will have 
linked its name with one of the great and most 


interesting explorations and discoveries 


PADDLING & canoe is one of the modern forms 
of muscular Christianity, anc ry entertaining 
books have been published f canoe voy iges: 
and a woman who can paddle a canoe sends 
few hints, which will be of general inte 
writes from ‘* West of Pittsburg,” 
is of opinion that a sketch of her brother's voy- 
age might be acceptable if it were well done. 
But editors promise nothing, and every contri- 
bution will be judged upon its intrinsic merits, 


a 
She 


est. 


and the editor 


“West 29, 
“Dear Easy Cuatrrn,—We have been reading abou 
the new fancy for canoes and solitary excursions that 
has taken possession of a number of the superior sex 
in New York and elsewhere, and have been wondering 
why they did not try canoeing long ago, and why they 
need such expensive boats. Mr. M‘Gregor’s 

of his voyages in Europe are very interesting. 
the Dolly Varden canoe had a very time ;’ 
I do think that what we people here know about ca- 
noeing is quite as interesting and more funny. 

“Two years ago my brother went from 
by the Eric Railroad to a place near the source of the 
Alleghany River, and having bought a canoe from 
some of the ‘Corn-planter Indians,’ he made the trip 
down to the mouth of the river, and twenty miles 
down the Ohio. He did have a most charming time; 
met with all sorts of comical adventures, and passed 
through beautiful scenery. His canoe was only an 
Indian ‘ dug-out,’ and all the hy aps’ he had were his 
valise, gun, and fishing-tackle; but his account of it 
is—at least it seems so—as por as Other people’s. 

** All the canoes we have read about cost from one 
to two hundred dollars, and the owners thereof are 
supposed to take long trips—say from New York up 
the Hudson via Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence. 
Now it seems to me that there are young men who 
like to canoe (if there is no such verb I make it now), 
and have not a hundred dollars to spare, nor can be 
long away from business. For that class would it 
not be interesting to know that they can buy 
for fivé dollars, paddle included, and m 
down the river in a little over a week? 
cost him about twenty-five dollars to come from New 
York here, including the canoe, of course. And = 
ple have no idea what lovely mountain views there are 
on that trip, nor what hungry bass can be 
trolling, nor what nice farm-houses 
opened to cook the trout and dry the boatman ; 
he tips out sometimes. 

“T have a special interest in the canoe, for F—— 
was going to take me with him, but I could not go. 
But I can paddle it, I must tell you that; for-I know 
many men who have tried to paddle it, and straight- 
way tipped themselves out—then voted it a ‘moist, 
unpleas anv’ affair, Seribner’s for August has an a 
ticle on the canoe, which says that M‘Gregor’s Rob 
Roy was “excessive ‘ly crank.’ Crank! Why, that’s 
just the fun of it! Any one can paddle a keel-boat. 
And the club canoe has a double paddle, so that the 
boatman can change it from one side of the boat to the 
other. Any one can do that! But when one can ’ ud- 
dle a‘ dug-out,’ with the paddle on the left side , 
keeping the boat straight as an arrow, and at racing 
speed, why, then, he deserves the name of a voyageur 
—I was going to say a canoeist ; but I will not. 

“These last two summers, as soon as I came here 
from New York, I have gone and looked at the canoe, 
and sailed with F—— in it, and longed to get in my- 
self; but this summer I really did get into it alone 
and paddled it. I wasn’t afraid of drowning, for I 
can swim, but I was afraid of F——’s laughing at me. 
He sat watching me from the bank for that purpose. 
Well, I made it go down stream beautifully, while 
F- looked half admiring, half skeptical. Then it 
occurred to me to turn back be gan to get in- 
terested, and gave half a dozen directions. But it did 
not occur to that canoe to turn back. The more I 

‘angled’ the paddle and sculled the worse it was. 
Round and round the thing went—for I would not put 
the paddle in on the opposite side—while - a 
champion of the canoe, kept laughing at me. Oh 
dear! I did feel so feminine and inferior as I waltzed 
up to the landing. And when I did get there I had— 
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liating fact!—to paddle on both sides till 
could reach the chain, whe n he hauled me in 
trout on a trolling-hook. 


can paddle it all right now; but, you see, my 
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first attempt gave me a great respect for the 
outy’ and I do think there is a8 much enjoy 
be found in a five-dollar canoe as in a two-} 
dollar canoe-yacht—a la Scribner, 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

fe we are not greatly mistaken, Rev. Henry 

i! aARD Brerecuer’s Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing (J. B. Ford and Co.) will not only add to his 
naka n, but will go far to correct a popular 
impression concerning him as widespread as it is 
The detractors and de- 
famers of Mr. Beecher yor conceded him to be 
a man of brilliant parts, but have denied him the 
possession of solid judgment. His best friends, 
with the exception of a comparatively small cir- 
cle who know him personally, have admired his 
genius, but few of them have conceded to him 
the merit of patient study. In fact, however, 
Mr. Beecher’s greatness is not altogether a gift— 
it is largely an acquisition; and this book, if it 
does no other service, will be exceedingly useful 
if it suffices to teach young ministers that suc- 
cess in pulpit, like suecess in every thing 
else, is the fruit only of much thought and much 
study. Men imagine because Mr. Beecher’s rhet- 
orice is inartificial and unstudied in appearance, 
that it is therefore not the fruit of study; that 
because his oratory is natural, and free from the 
trammels of the professional elocutionist, that 
the proper way to acquire pulpit oratory is to 
give the study of elocution and rhetoric a wide 
berth. Indeed, the most common direction to 
young ministers is, ‘* Be natural,” which is very 
well as a guard against the artificial habits of 
the profession, but very ill if it teaches the young 
clergyman to take no pains and devote no study 
to improve his nature. Mr. Beecher tells us 
what a reader he has been of the old sermon- 
izers— Barrow, Howe, Sherlock, Butler, and Ed- 
wards; what a student and practitioner of elo- 

tion—a study which he keeps up, by-the-way, 


egregiously erroneous. 


to the present time; and how his own method | 


sermonizing is the result of deep, anxious, 
prayerful study of the best—z. e. the most pow- 
erful—sermons of all time, those recorded in the 
New ‘Testament. 

This autobiographical element, while it dis- 
closes one of the secrets of ministerial success, 
viz., assiduous study of ministerial instruments, 
also lends to the book a peculiar fascination, and 
will win for it a large circle of readers outside 

2 clerical profession, to which it is more pecul- 
iarly addressed. 

Sut Mr. Beecher is not only a student—he is 
a thinker; he is not only a genius, carrying his 
audiences with him by the power of his rare en- 
dowments—oratory is with him an art, and he 
has thought out 
well as studied the best pulpit models. His book, 
therefore, possesses the merit, exceptionally rare 
in treatises on homiletics, of presenting not mere- 
ly a discussion of methods and forms, but a state- 
ment of the foundations on which permanent pul- 
pit success must be built. 

In his system—for though the book is not sys- 
tematic in the common acceptation of that term, 


the secrets of pulpit success as 


it presents a well-defined system—there are ty 
cardinal principles: first, that the power of the 
pulpit is personal power, ‘‘ the living force « f the 
human soul brought to bear on living souls f 
the sake of their transformation ;” and se 
that the sermon is only an instrument 
end, that it is to be measured by its power over 
men’s minds and hearts; that the criterion of 
sermon is not its gate of statement or jt 
eleg: ance of diction, but its power of ‘ building 
men” so as to bring them into the condition of 
children of God. Simple as is this idea, it 
radical, and, to some extent, revolution: iry of the 
old methods of sermonizing, and its statement 
and elucidation is one of the best results of Mi ’ 
Jeecher’s fruitful life. It is har dly necessary 
add that the style of these lectures, which M. 
Beecher describes as ‘‘ familiar conversations.’ 
is lively and vivacious, though never forced or 
flippant. ‘This volume only opens the subject, 
Two more courses of lectures are to be fu ed 
during the two coming years. We shall 
for their publication with large expectatior 
their interest and usefulness. 

Dr. L. Bicuner is the representative of 
most advanced school of infidel thought 
many ; he presents in a scholarly way, f 
from passion, though not from partisanship, t 
extreme materialistic and socialistic theories ¢ 
the age, and this gives a peculiar value to | 
Man in the Past, Present, and Future (J. 
Lippincott and Co.). This volume is div 
into three books, whose character is sufticie 
indicated by their tithes—‘‘ Our origin,” ‘‘ What 
are we?” ** Where are we going 7” The first 
advocates the doctrine of the antiquity of the 
human race, and its development from a | 
barous beginning. It sums up the argument 
for this position clearly and briefly, but it is tl 
work of an advocate, and gives no hint of th 
arguments on the other side. ‘Thus it asserts 
that ‘‘the flint hatchets ave undoubtedly the 
work of human hands,” whereas, in fact, grave 
doubts are entertained on this subject by able 
scientists; and even Sir Charles Lyell admits, 
if we mistake not, the difficulty of explain- 
ing the fact that they were found in such great 
numbers in a single locality. ‘The second book 
advocates substantially the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis in respect to the scientific place which man 
occupies in the animal creation. We are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Biichner, not only of simian or- 
gin, but also of simian nature. At the same 
time he denies the unity of the human species, 
though we are at a loss to understand how he 
reconciles his apparently conflicting conclusions. 
The third book discusses the future of man and 
of the human race. It has no particular rela- 
tions to the preceding books; indeed, it is some- 
what difficult to reconcile its conclusions respect- 
ing education and morality with some of the 
preceding theories. He holds that government 
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should be repub feb app: ent " nies th witube 
f hereditary prey perty, though he admits that it 
js impracticable at present to get rid of the prin- 
ciple of inheritance; insists on the equal distri 
bution of capital, and the consequent reorganiza- 
as essential to the working class- 
would take education out of the family, and 
it to the state; would to woman 
id political rights equal to those of man ; 
‘*make marriage dependent for its con- 
‘e upon the continuance of mutual affec- 

and would dispense with religion 
“, though not with morality. His intense 
tisanship leads us to question his accuracy 
in his statements of scientific facts ; and in 
religious and sociological, he 
nakes some curious blunders, as in attributing 
the destruction of the library Alexandria to 
Christian fanaticism, and in adopting the golder 
rule as a code of morals superior to ‘‘ the quin- 
ll the religious systems in the world,’ 
ming ignorance of the fact that it w: s laid 
by Christ as the quintessence of Christian 


1 of society, 


give 


alto- 


‘USsLONS, 


of 


ence of a 


see ra 
vn 
Ihe first canon of criticism is said to be, 
tain the object of the author, then 
her the object is one worthy of ac 
and has been worthily accomp jlished 
t easy to apply this first canon to such 
Paul of Tarsus (Roberts Brothe 
» title-page would lead one to suppose that 
work was, if not a biography of the great 
tle, at least } and 


As 


consider 


is 


‘omplish- 
It 
a 


It, 


s) 


a treatise on his character 
; and this idea receives some confirma 
from the preface, though title-page and pref- 
licate a broader s ‘ope to the book, which 

1 to embody ‘‘a sketch of the times in 
h St. Paul lived, of the religious systems 
which he was brought in *t, of the 
trine which he taught, and of t weve + which 
ultimately achieved.” In fact, we 
e carried half-way through 
me to St. Paul, and then the author gives to 
, hot a portrait of the apostle, but a disjointed 
ch of isolated features, out of which the read- 
to construct a portrait fo La lf. If 
be not the author of > Homo,” 
it is hardly possible to doubt that that remark- 
able treatise has suggested this, and been in 
some sense the model upon which this one has 
been formed; if he is the author of ‘* Eece 
Homo,” he falls far behind himself in philosoph- 
ical breadth, in originality of conception, and in 
vividness and vigor of treatment. ‘Ihe first five 
chapters of his book are occupied mainly with an 
inquiry into the times of the apostle—the rul 
nd principles of Judaism, the ee and 
government of Rome, the origin and nature of 
Gnosticism and the Gnostic the organiza- 
tion and government of the early church, the 
! cter and influence of Jesus Christ. These 
but the wealth 
the author’s learning has been too much for 
n; he lacks the power to arrange his various 
Stores in such a way as to present results clearly 
to the unlearned reader; he — no straight 
path to a predetermined goal, but wanders off in 
perpetual excursions, so that the reader is per- 
plexed to understand the connection of his 
thoughts or the points to which they tend; and 
like most writers on the times and teachings of 
Paul, he attempts to portray the scholasticism 


cont 


however, 


the book before we 


sit 


tue writer 


sects, 


apters are full of information ; 


ot 


hit 


of the first century—a si nslnialabian so abstruse, 
so far removed from modern forms of thought, 

and so disconnected with modern life, that the 
endeavor failure. The 
theologian find much in 
these chay and interesting if 
he reads ther Ihe common reader, 
who is more concerned with the problems of the 
nineteenth century than tudying the prob- 
lems of the first, will hardly read th hapters 
at all. He will find more to interest and instruct 
him in the latter half of the book; its dis- 
cursive character greatly lessens its value. The 
author implies that a life of the apostle can not 
be constructed ; he asserts that such a life 
has been written, and his own object appc 
be not so much to depict the life or 
tray the character of Paul 
oceasion for inculeating the at 
which may in general terms b 
that of the Broad-Church. ‘To the read 
religious literature this book is almost wholly 
lacking in that personal magnetic enthusiasm 
which gave to ** Ecce Homo” such a hold upon 
the popular mind; but its free though kindly 
criticism, generous catholic spirit, and wealth of 
learning render it a valuable book to the 
tudent who is willing and able to supply the 
connecting links which are missing, and so con 

struct of the information here atforded his 
own picture of the life and times of the apostle. 
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FICTION, 

THe death of Dr. Norman Macrirop ae arts 
a special interest to Character Sketches (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.). In Scotland Dr. Mia leod 
lely known and largely influential in ec- 
clesiastical circles. ‘Though not a great debater, 
his speeches in the General Assembly always 
commanded attention and exerted pe perceptib le 
influence. ‘Though in no sense an ecc a siastical 
manager, he was a leading man in his church. 
He may fairly be taken as a representative Scotch 
man: and one needs no better evidence than this 
little book contains of the falseness of the average 
caricaturist’s representative of the Scottish theo- 
logian. For the last twelve years of his life Dr. 
Macleod was the editor of Good Words. No 
one but a man of broad mind and genial spirit 
could have given to that journal its almost un- 
paralleled circulation. Most of these ‘* Charae- 
ter Sket« if we mistake not, from 
the pages of that magazine. They are singularly 
simple, both structure and in diction; there 
are neither complicated plots, nor is there 
any unnaturally fine writing; the characters are 
drawn with a few powerful but masterly 
Ihe book gives proof of the possession 
author o 
of character, 


was wit 


hes” are taken, 
in 
any 


touches. 

by the 
f a delicate appreciation of hidden traits 
such as escape the o »bservation of 
the most careful on-looker, and reveal themselves 
only to the sympathetic in-looker. In their al- 
ternations of humor and pathos these sketches 
are a very April contribution to literature, but 
in the richness of the sympathy for the humble 
and the lowly they are full of the ripened fruits 
of perfect summer. Certainly need only 
read the first vy, ‘* Billy Buttons,” with its 
indescribably pathetic and humorous account of 
the nursing of the little babe by the rough ship 
captain and his crew, to be convinced that Dr. 
Macleod’s theology did not teach him that there 
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was nothing good in human nature, nor yet that | whole story. Incidentally it bears strong 





testi- 


all Christian virtue was confined to the men of | mony against anti-negro prejudice, for. ne 
& J ’ > NeXt to 


his own creed and church, 

The marks of HawtHorne’s inimitable genius 
are on Septimius Felton (J. R. Osgood and Co.). 
It is a story of the search for the elixir of life 
a story of a wild, weird imagination, diseased yet 
pure, chaste, morally free from every thing that 
can contaminate, Certainly neither life nor lit- 
erature affords any such characters as walk in 
shadowy forms upon this stage—Septimius Fel- 
ton, Dr. Portsoaken, Aunt Keziah, and Sybil 
Dacy; certainly, outside of the lunatic asylum, 
no such imaginings were ever indulged in as 
those in which Septimius Felton indulges just as 
he is about to drink what he imagines to be 
the elixir of life; and certainly the consumma- 
tion of the plot in the death of Sybil and the 
flight of Septimius is as unexpected as its course 
is unparalleled in fiction. Yet with all the gen- 
ius which characterizes the book, it can hardly 
be popular; not even the pen of Hawthorne can 
givé a semblance of reality to so weird and 
ghostly a story; every thing is, as it were, a 
shadow; the very characters are impalpable 
spectres ; their aims and thoughts and purposes 
are those of dream-land, not of actual life; and 
we judge the book will achieve its reputation 
rather as a literary curiosity than as a popular 
romance. 

No one would suspect ‘‘ Gail Hamilton” of 
writing any thing that is not entertaining. Her 
Little Folk Life (Harper and Brothers) is, how- 
ever, more than entertaining. It is a series of 
photographs of child life, very natural, very 
simple, very true not only to nature, but also to 
the higher verities, so that no child, on the one 
hand, will read it with a silent protest against the 
morbid piety which so often disfigures juvenile 
literature, and none can read it, on the other, 
without being strengthened against the common 
temptations of childhood, and helped to carry, 
through all its vexations and its disappointments, 
a kindlier and a more courageous spirit. 

We hardly needed to be told by the title-page 
that By His Own Might (J. B. Lippincott and 
Co.) is by the author of ** Only a Girl.” Wut- 
HELMINE VON HiLvern has a hobby. It is the 
mismanagement of misunderstood children. Her 
chosen mission in life is to correct the misun- 
derstanding and rebuke the mismanagement. 
In her former romance the victim was a girl, 
and her sufferings were those inflicted by a cruel 
despotism. In this romance the victim is a boy, 
and he suffers from overcare and _ solicitude. 
Weak, sickly, a cripple, his anxious mother and 
his three old-maid aunts make his life a per- 
petual torment to him: they deny him air, sun- 
light, recreation, playmates ; they dose and doc- 
tor him within an inch of his life. All the while 
against their tender machinations there is at 
work the influence of Herr Feldhein, Alfred’s 
tutor. He teaches the lad that the age of phys- 
ical prowess has passed, and that even a cripple 
may achieve great things by his own might. 
The boy grows up to realize his tutor’s instruc- 
tions, and to prove in his own person the power 
of a strong spirit in a weak physique. This is 
the moral which underlies the story. Its com- 
plicated plot we shall not attempt to unfold. 
The unfaithfalness of the wife leads to tragical 
consequences, which cast a shadow over the 














Alfred, the negro Frank may almost be called 
the hero of the romance; and certainly the most 
graphic and powerful picture in the book is that 
of the scene in which he rescues poor Annchen 
by the use of the lasso, from her perilous posi 
tion after the explosion of the mill. Whether 
it be judged by its character-drawing, its incj- 
dents, or its moral teaching, “By His Own 
Might” must be pronounced decidedly superior 
to the average novel. 

Ombra (Harper and Brothers) will be pro- 
nounced by the novel-readers, if we mistake not, 
one of Mrs. OLipHANT’s best. We say this 
without claiming to have read all the Writings 
of this voluminous but never prosy author, [t 
is, however, thoroughly English, not only in its 
tone, but in its substance. We suspect that one 
reason why we go abroad for our novels is that 
we lack the materials out of which to construct 
a love romance here. If in America two hearts 
tend to each other, there is nothing to keep them 
apart; there are no artificial barriers; neither 
difference in wealth nor in social position con- 
stitutes a hedge so high that love finds any dif- 
ficulty in vaulting over it. Does a rich man 
marry a governess or a school-teacher? It js 
quite as likely her friends as his that object. If 
he marries his cook, she steps presently into the 
best society, where she holds her own without 
difficulty, if she can master the English gram- 
mar, and yield her own questionable taste to the 
requirements of fashion. Indeed, the American 
reader finds it difficult to understand why Kath- 
erine Courtenay, even if she is an heiress, should 
not marry Bertie Hardwicke, the rector’s son, 
if she loves him and he loves her. However, 
though we do but half understand and not at 
all appreciate these artificial barriers of English 
society, they are quite essential to the English 
novel. Without them the occupation of half 
of the professional romancers would be gone. 
In ‘‘Ombra” the barrier between Kate and her 
Bertie is not very great. The misunderstand- 
ing between the other Bertie and Ombra her- 
self leads to no very terrible consequences. ‘The 
course of love in both cases is very much as 
such a course is apt to run, and we pursue the 
thread of the story with interest, without being 
hurried on to an uncomfortable pace by the too 
eager excitement to learn the dénouement, or be- 
ing turned from the perusal altogether by any 
extraordinary and unreal incidents. Both Kate 
and Ombra are exceedingly well drawn—Kate 
especially, whose character is remarkably fresh 
in conception, and exceedingly well maintained 
through the story. And when finally she pro- 
poses to Bertie, it seems quite the most rational 
thing, and we rather like her the better for it. 

Let not the reader who opens Love and Valor 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.) be deluded by the early 
chapters into the belief that it is a mere story 
of college life and college pranks, or be turned 
from following the course of the story by the too 
great abundance of college vernacular, It is a 
story of very much more than ordinary merit: 
the college boys develop into men; life widens 
out into a larger current as it flows; the flirta- 
tion ripens into love; and the boys and girls are 
carried beyond the honey-moon, through the act- 
ual battles of manhood. ‘There are no stage 
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ins, no stage villainies. ‘The characters are 
il drawn, and possess a somewhat remarka 
dividuality. The w riter displays no mean 
matic power in his pictures of the Sepoy re- 
), though we suspect if the Sepoys could 

a novel they would give us a different pic- 
Incidentally, too, sre is given a portrait- 

» of the trials of the life of a « lergyman of the 
shed Church, and the petty tyr 

he is subjected by a base patron, whi h 


not tend to enamor the American reader 


nnies to 


» Church Establishment. 
“We do not expect a sermon to be always as 
1 Mrs. Hoey is not equal to 
are, not A Golde n Sorrow Harper and 
rs equal to the motto which interprets its 


; the text. 


natic al title: 
| swear ’tis better to be lowly born, 
range with humble livers in conter 
> perk’d up in a glist’ring g 
a golden sorrow. 
t though the authoress does not carry out all 
expectations which her title and her text 
iken, she carries out her own idea well, and 
story is, both in interest and moral power, 
e the average. The contrast between mai 
yr love and marriage for money is well 
cht out by the contrasted lives of Miriam 
ier brother. If the young ladies only be- 
ed the novels, marriages for money would 
abrogated by this time. The most 
in the book is the forgery. No woman 
hardened in crime—and Miriam is 
ted as very far from that—would have co- 
ed a sick brother into forging the will of a 
sband who lay dead in the adjoining room. At 
this scene the reader practically parts with Mrs. 
St. Quentin, who no longer has any measure of 
s sympathy, and in whose subsequent fortunes 
no longer has any great concern. 
FLORENCE MontGomery has opened a new 
ein of fiction. The novel generally depends 
r its interest upon love affairs between young 
men and maidens. In Thrown Together (J. B. 
Lippincott and Co.), as in ‘* Misunderstood,” 
the dependence is on love between parent and 
hild. To write a story on this foundation so as 
impart interest not merely or mainly by the 
moral teachings involved, but rather by the 
urse of that love itself, with the record of its 
mpediment, its stayed current, and its final, full, 
and perfect flow, requires something more than 
nt; and it is not accrediting this compara- 


serious 


repre- 


alien 
tively unknown writer overmuch if we say that 
she has a real though a peculiar genius. We 
he has a real though a peculiar genius. e 
shall not essay even the bare outline of the story, 
because it will seem meagre and poor, the inter 
est being almost wholly dependent, not on any 
plot, nor much on any startling incident, but on 


the impetuous passion which gives to incidents 


of a very common character—a sick child whom | 


the mother can not quiet and the sister can, a 


a sprained ankle, and the harmless acci- | 


ntal shot of a gun—quite as much power as 
more ordinary writers get out of a railroad ac- 
cident, a steamboat explosion, or a fire in a mine. 
(hough the story is not intended for children, 

ey will be inclined to read it, possibly in some 
cases their detriment. Nina is not ¢ 
healthful example to follow. 
training can hardly be expected to make health- 
ful characters. We do not imagine, however, 
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few to 


| well 


Mrs. Middleton’s | 


that any child who lives in an atmosphere of 
parental sympathy can be harmed by this story. 
Nevertheless, it is a better book for young moth- 


ers than for little maidens. 
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3race might have added, did 


influences educat al 


ion about abandoned 


youth of large 


our 


circumstances, an draw 


the inf 
that they sh 
members of society, able and in 
its progress. Mr. 
not his modesty forbid, that this has been the 
object of his life; and rarely is it given to any 
man to carry out so consistently so noble a mis- 
sion. He treats first of the causes of crime, as 
chief of which he mentions ignorance, weakness 
of the marriage tie, overcrowding, and intemper- 
ance, and then details, not the hypothetical rem- 
edies of a theoretical philanthropist, but the act- 
ual remedial experiments that have been tried, 
and the failures and successes which have result 
ed. ‘lo enter into any analysis of this portion of 
the book would be to open a theme whose inter- 
est would carry us far beyond the limits of a book 
We must content ourselves with saying 
that there is not any subject of greater practical 
importance to the American philanthropist than 
the proper treatment of the ‘‘ dangerous classes” 
in our great cities; that there is not within our 
knowledge any work on this topic which in full- 
ness of information and in practical suggestive- 
ness compares with this work of Mr. Brace’s; 
: that, in our judgment, not only every worker 


notice. 


and 
among the outcast and every student of sociolo- 
gy, but also every American who means to con- 
tribute any thing to the elevation and education 
of the lower classes in America, ought to study 
its pages. 

A charming book of travels is Laurent La- 
PORTE’S Sailing on the Nile (Roberts Brothers). 
All the glow and glamour of the Orient, which 
the prosaic English and American travelers have 
taken off that they might present us with a pic- 
ture of life in the East in its sober and dirty 

{and uncomfortable reality, is restored. The 
|land is not the East of real life, but that of 
the and the t. Who, f example, 
would ever identify this description of the donkey 
with any known to English | ** You 
can not imagine, indeed, the ardor—I was going 
to say nerve etty beasts, so spirited, 
| alert, and gay. their wide-awake, ani 


poet artis or 


terature: 


oi these p 


With 
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mated expression, they win all hearts from the | ‘‘ Practice makes perfect,” must have been a tille 
very first. A shrewd, sagacious physiognomy ; | of the soil. The readers of Every Woma 
eyes tender, although keen, set in the sides of | own Flower Gardener, by Mrs. 8. O. Jouysox 
the head ; well-shaped, clean-cut hind-quarters; | and of Window Gardening, a treatise dey 
and, above all, the most coquettish ears in the] especially to the culture of flowers and 
world—these attractions soon complete the con- | mental plants for in-door use and parlor de 
quest of the stranger.” One longs to get off our | tion (both from the press of H. T. Wi 
commonplace steamboats to luxuriate in the | need not expect to achieve all the result 
Egyptian dahabilh, and out of our prosaic pal-| cated in the illustrations with which the 
ace cars on to the back of one of these marvel- | book abounds without many trials and s: 
ous donkeys. But is it true? asks the reader. | appointments ; but in those trials any inte 
Ah! we did not say it was true; we only said it | reader may get a good deal of useful inf 
was charming. For truth go tothe Englishman; | from both books, which are rather more 
for glow, and romance, and an imagination that | and practical than such treatises usually 
sifts out all the disagreeable recollections of a| Caper Sauce (G. W. Carleton and Co. 
jaunt and throws them away, and retains only | scribed by the authoress, ‘Fanny Fern,” as 
the delightful remembrances, go to the French-| volume of chit-chat about men, women, 
man. M. La » has accomplished his pur-| things.” Most of this ‘* chit-chat” has 
pose, which is to enchant, not to instruct, his | entertained the American public in the 
readers For hin » Orient is a ‘‘magical| of the New York Ledger and other joun 
Orient ;” and whatever the reality may be, ‘*sail-| Every body is presumed by this time ti 
ing on the Nile” with him is a delightful pastime. | Fanny Fern; and we need only say that 
the late musical Wubilee in Boston J. | shows no sign as yet of losing the freshness 


} 


yk 


R. Osgood and Co. published a daily illustrated | vivacity of her youth, while her maturer thoug 
paper. The numbers of this journal are now | are comparatively free from the crudeness wh 
bound and laid on our table, bearing the name | sometimes marred her earlier writings. 

which the daily bore, Jubilee Days. This is, we What we have heretofore said of Davin ] 
believe, the first attempt in this country to issue | Scort’s ‘** History of the United States” mi 
a daily illustrated paper. It is a novelty and | be repeated of his Smaller School History 
curiosity in art, the pictures being drawn from | United States (Harper and Brothers). It is 
day to day by Mr. Hoppin, and engraved by a| admirable compendium, though condensed to the 
chemical process in three hours after the receipt | last degree of brevity; its attractiveness is en- 
of the drawings. The process evidently needs | hanced by its illustrations, and its usefulness | 
improvement before it can compete with the en- | its numerous maps. 

graver’s burin; yet some of the illustrations are A Hand-Book of Politics for 1872, is the ti 
more than curiosities—‘‘ the oak,” for example, | of a volume prepared by Enwarp Macruerson 
which closes the volume. Generally, however, | Clerk of the House of Representatives, the ob 
the pictures have a mazy appearance, the lines | of which is to afford a record of the import 
are not clear and well-defined, and the volume | political action in this country, both State 

is valuable—apart from its local interest as a] national, from July, 1870, to July, 1872. It 
contribution to the history of the Jubilee—chief- | braces official reports of the most important sta 
ly as an indication of what American art will do | papers, Presidential messages, acts of Congres 
in the future, when the daily illustrated journal | treaties, governmental receipts and expend 
becomes as much a part of our literature as the | tures, election returns, and party platforms. 
weekly illustrated paper has already become.— | appears to be impartial and full, and can ha 

A good cook-book does not make a good cook, | fail to be an exceedingly useful book of referer 
and a good treatise on gardening does not make | especially to those who take an active interest 

a good gardener. ‘The originator of the motto, | the Presidential campaign. 


r\? re eB Pe if >] ‘y 
Chitur’s Srientine Aecard. 
SUMMARY OF WORK DONE BY THE |named. They were therefore unable, to any ex 
“HASSLER.” | tent, to prosecute deep-sea soundings or dre 
R. THOMAS HILL, in a letter to Mr. | ings, to take the temperature, to make chen 
Salisbury, of Worcester, dated at Panama, | analyses of the deep waters, or to determine t! 
gives a brief summary of the general results ac- | penetration of light and actinic force. The 
complished by Professor Agassiz and party on/| deep-sea dredgings of importance were a few 
the Hassler. The programme of operations, as| the West Indies, one or two off the coast 
originally laid out before starting, was greatly | Brazil, and several near San Juan Fernand 
interfered with by the defective character of the | Near this islana the doctor had an opportut 
machinery on board, and the necessity of fre-| of making one experiment on the penetration 0! 
quent stops for repairs, both at the beginning of | photographic force, and obtained evidence of t! 
the voyage and throughout its continuance. For | existence of force enough to make an image ‘ 
this reason the projected stay in the South At-| a collodion plate at a depth of 300 feet, after al 
lantic, at the Falkland Islands and elsewhere, | exposure of 45 minutes. 
had necessarily to be abandoned. Ofthetwenty-| As a compensation for the necessary lack of 
nine weeks that had elapsed since starting from physical observations, the opportunities for shore 
Boston, ten were spent in port, for the reasons | and zoological collecting have been multiplied, 
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to the 


speci- 


Professor Agassiz had obtained, up 
of Dr. Hill’s letter, and sent home, 
enough to fill 137 barrels, b 

is sea-weeds and marine plants had been 


od; and the collections of the C 


xes, and Causes. 
ambridge 
1m will undoubtedly receive a very impor- 
ession from these treasures. 
TETRONERYTHRIN IN TROUT, ETC. 
ered 
wn as 


.d coloring matter first detected in tl 
f the grouse and ptarmigan, and kn 
vthrin, has also been found in the reddish 
and the crab, and in the Phia 
1. ‘This coloring matter is soluble in 
rm, and 
oncentrated sulphuric acid 

n black. It is also soluble ir lp 
i 


nand ether. It 


» trout 


is unchanged by caustic pota 

turns it indig 
lide 
appears to be different 


] 
coloring matter of blood. 


ANALYSIS OF METEORIC SAND. 


t sand which accompanied a heavy 
rm in Sicily, on the 9th of March, 1872, 

s been reported upon by Silvestri, who states 
sand strained out from the water 


con- 
1 of 75 per cent. of a clayey substance, 
d yellow by oxide of iron, 11 per cent. of 
ate of lime, and about 14 per cent. of o1 

In this the mic roscope revealed 
table fragments, such as hairs of 
ints, membrane, scales, seeds, etc., with various 


matter. 


srous veg 


ns and living infusoria, while the water con 

ed carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, 

irbonate of iron, sulphate of lime, chloride of 
tassium, sulphate of soda, ete. 


IMITATION MARBLE, 

Mr. J. Terwer, of T 
eded in making a most perfect imitation of 
rble in a new and very simple manner. He 
uses carbonate of lime, without any cement or 
| pressure, and the product is as hard and 
easily polished as the best marble, and is readily 


colored in any shade, even to the most intense 
1 


rier, announces that he has 


ite, 1S 

, worked into any shape and form, its ap- 

ty for ornamental walls, floors, furniture, 

very great; but the inventor especially 

attention to its value in furnishing mate 

il for the finer mosaics, which often consist of 

50 pieces to the square inch. Convenient forms, 

lliant colors in all shades, greatest durability, 

en in the thinnest stratum of inlaid-work, etc., 
ire promised, 


As the mass, while in a plastic sts 


CAST-STEEL FROM THE IRON SAND OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 

According to the London Times, iron sand, as 

ind on the beaches in New Zealand, is used in 

» manufacture of steel. 


; 
tl The process consists 
in mixing the sand with an equal quantity of 
clay and of the crdinary sea sand, containing a 
large percentage of shells, and then working this 
into bricks, which are hardened in a kiln, broken 
up into irregular pieces, and smelted in an ordi- 
nary cupola furnace. The result is a cast-steel, 
from which some beautiful specimens of the finest 
lery have been manufactured. 

These experiments were conducted by a me- 
chanic in government employ, who was restrict- 
ed to an expenditure of £100. With the ap- 
paratus he was able to construct with this sum, 


he succeeded in producing 500 pounds of steel 
in the manner described above. 


DISCOVERY OF LIVINGSTONE BY STANLEY. 


The successful a nplishment by Mr. Stan- 
im by the New 

and 
excite- 


ley of the mission 
York Herald, ni 
coring Dr. Li 


through 


suc 


ut the « 
Ameri 

in their commendati 
rtaken by the jo 


ment 
European and 
other nterprise 


¢ 
sal ge , . 
unde irmmal, ¢ the ablitvy and 


nergy with which it 
lished by the 
Mr. 


was 


Stanley, after Oo 
Herald to fin . Livingsto 

: Zanzibar, 

continent, 

Dr. Living 

taken, and arri 


I 


yr alive, 
thence penetrated rican 
nearly as possible he route that 
stone was thou to have 
at Unyanyembe on the 23d of June, 1871, which 
was the date of the last advices previously re- 
ceived from him. He experienced drawbacks 
in the death of 
weakened mpany very considerably, so 


that he was glad to join some Arabian caravans 


and his men, which 


sickness 
his ec 
on their way to the west. Their progress, how- 
ever, was impeded by the opposition of Miram- 
bo, an African king, , 
ing black-mail upon the caravans, and finally 
permission to pass. ‘This 
involved a war with the potentate named, in 
which the combined forces of Stanley and the 
Arabs were at first successful; but in 
quence of an ambush on the part of Mirambo, 
the party demoralized and put to flight, 
leaving Stanley ill with a fever, and with only 
nine attendants. 

Finding so much difficulty in traveling by the 
route originally « Stanley made a 
detour, various adventures, finally 
succeeded in reaching Ujiji, where, to his de- 
light, he found Dr. Livingstone, in good health 
and condition, and greatly rejoi ed at the meet- 
ing. The prec ise date of the arrival of Stanley 
at Ujiji is not mentioned in his dispatches, al- 
though he states that on the 16th of October, in 
company with Livingstone, he left Ujiji, and ar 
rived, November 2, at Unyanyembe, where they 
spent twenty-eight days in exploration, returnin 
to Ujiji and passing Christmas-day in company, 
and then leaving again for Unyanyembe on the 
26th of December, where they arrived after fifty- 
four days of travel. ‘This journey was for the 
special purpose of enabling Dr. Livingstone to 
obtain supplies of goods and provisions, which 
had been sent him from the British consulate at 
Zanzibar, but which had been detained on the 
way a very unnecessary length of time. 

Stanley himself, in parting with Livingstone, 
turned over to him large quanti f material 
for presents, and also a portable boat, tools, fire- 
arms, and ammunition, leaving him on the 14th 
of March, on his return to Zanzibar. He was 
commissioned by Dr. Livingstone to forward to 
him fifty well-armed men to act as soldiers and 
servants to accompany him on a new expedition 
that he is organizing, which will oceupy about a 
year and a half, to complete the problems which 
remain to be solved before his return. His plan 
is to proceed to the copper mines of Katanga, 
then eight days south, to discover the fountains 


who first insisted on levy- 


absolutely refused 


conse- 


was 


mtemplated, 


after 


and, 
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of Herodotus, returning by Katanga to the un- | 


der-ground houses of Rua; thence to Lake Ka- 
molondo, and after making some explorations 
in that vicinity to go back to Lualaba, and by 
way of Uguhha to Ujiji, and thence to the coast. 
In this work he expected to examine the north 
shore of ‘Tanganyika Lake, and the 180 miles of 
the Chambezi River not visited by him. 

An abstract of Dr. Livingstone’s explorations 
up to the time that Stanley met him, published 
in the New York Herald, informs us that in 
March, 1866, he left the coast of Eastern Africa 
below Zanzibar, and was proceeding up the Bo- 
yuma River, when the report of the existence 
of hostile tribes farther on reached the party, 
which caused most of his twenty-eight men to 
desert: and as an excuse for their cowardice 
they spread the report of his death, which was 
so widely cir ulated. The Doctor, however, 
in spite of this defection, continued his journey 
around by the south end of Nyanza Lake, and 
finally reached the Chambezi River, which he 
skirted for 700 miles, and became satisfied that 
this was the real source of the Nile, making 
the total length of that river 2600 miles. He 
also ascertained that Lake Tanganyika was not 
a tributary of this river. After arriving within 
180 miles of the head of the Chambezi, he was 
obliged to return to Ujiji for want of supplies, 
and was there met by the commander of the 
Herald expedition. 

It was Livingstone’s intention, when Stanley 
left, in March, 1872, to explore the north shore 
of the Tanganyika Lake, and the remaining 180 
miles of the Chambezi, which he expected would 
occupy him for the next two years. 


ACTION OF GAS JET ON WATER. 


It is said that if a thin thread of water is 
passed through the jet from a blow-pipe, it is but 


slightly warmed, the increase in temperature be- } 


ing but three degrees, although its heat is suf- 
ficient to melt almost any metal. When passed 
through an ordinary fiame, the increase in tem- 


perature is considerably greater, possibly owing | 
to the incandescent particles being carried away | 
If the blow-pipe jet | 


by the liquid in smoke. 
is directed against a sheet of water, it is not 
pierced, nor does it produce any sensible heat- 
ing effect. It is suggested that if, instead of 
the metallic curtains used in theatres, a sheet 
of running water were interposed, it would be a 
great improvement as a fire guard. 


IMITATION OF MAHOGANY. 


A method is now in use in Paris by which al- 
most any kind of wood of close grain can be 
made to imitate mahogany so closely as to ren- 
der it almost impossible to distinguish between 
the real and false article. The wood is first 
planed so as to render it perfectly smooth, and 
is then rubbed with dilute sulphuric acid. Aft- 


erward an ounce and a half of dragon’s-blood | 
dissolved in a pint of alcohol, and half that quan- | 
tity of carbonate of soda, are mixed together and | 


filtered, and this liquid is then rubbed, or rath- 
er laid, on to the wood with a soft brush. This 
process is repeated until in a short time the wood 
will be found to have the appearance of mahog- 
any. A little cold-drawn linseed-oil will restore 
the polish, which becomes dimmed. It is said 
that this substitute is now applied with success 


in Paris to all purposes for which mah 
formerly used. 


ogany was 
MICROSCOPICAL COMPOSITION OF SLATE 
Zirkel has been studying the microscop 

stitution of clay and roofing slate, and 


hinds t 
these are not composed simply of elas 


tic and 
litic mineral constituents, nor of the hard 
and finely ground mud of pre-existing 1 
but that they embrace within their texty 
croscopit al cry stalline and ery stallized e& 1 
ents which vary in amount, and often play 
principal part in the composition of the st 


trata 


DANK’S PUDDLING FURNACE. 
Iron manufacturers in Great Britain are ¢ 
gratulating themselves upon the introduct 
into Great Britain of the invention of Mr, Da 
of Cincinnati, by which machine puddli: 
become practicable. Heretofore the ope 
of puddling, or the conversion of ores or 
iron into wrought iron, has been one si 
and trying as to make it extremely diffi 
find hands willing to engage in the work, a 
the rapid increase in the demand for wr 
iron has rendered it impossible to find compe- 
tent men in sufficient number for the pu x 
Numerous efforts had been made to re 
iron manufacturers from this dependence u 
manual labor, but without success; and the ay 
nouncement made last autumn by Mr. Dank. 
before the iron and steel workers, that he | 
successfully solved the problem, was received at 
first with incredulity. A committee was, | 
ever, appointed to proceed to Cincinnati to ex- 


|}amine Mr. Dank’s furnaces, which was don 
}and on their return they reported that ever 
thing promised could be accomplished, and that 


the interest of the trade was closely connected 
with the acceptance of Mr. Dank’s offers. 

It is now stated that two hundred furnaces on 
Mr. Dank’s plan are to be shortly put up in vari- 
ous districts, and that he is to receive the sum of 
£50,000 as his premium, whether the furnaces 
are in operation or not. 

GENESIS OF HIPPOCAMPUS. 

Canestrini, of the University of Padua, has 
lately discovered that the young hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, a small fish well known on our 
coast, is provided with a rudimentary caudal fin, 
the adult lacking this appendage, the tail being 


| converted into a prehensile organ. A fossil fish 


(Calamostomus), however, from Monte Bolca, 


| agrees with the young Hippocampus in the char 


acter of this tail, and suggests the idea of a ge 
netical relationship between the two genera. A 
similar relation exists between the genera Ne- 
rophis and Syngnathus ; the latter, the pipe-fish 
of our coast, being provided with a caudal fin, 
while the former is without it. 


ACTION OF THE MAGNET ON ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

Professor Houston calls attention, in the jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute, to the action of 
the magnet upon electrical light, first noticed by 
him in the course of an experiment upon the 
rotation of light by the magnet. In this he ap- 
proached a compound bar magnet to the light, 
holding it with one end pointing directly to the 
arch, in a horizontal plane, equidistant between 
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NEW MINERALS. 

The of 
ly been announced. 
ntioned Julianite, 
fahlerz, occurring in small groups of cul 
of a dark gray color, and 

, part of the arsenic being replaced by 

ony and iron, and part of the copy 
I} 


»- Juliane 


new minerals has 
Among them may be 
a species somewhat resem 
} 


discovery of several 


vic 
containing 
er by 
1e ore was formerly found in the Frie 
Mine, at Rudelstadt, in Silesia. 

species 1s Beyrti te, trom the Wester 
This occurs in groups of maculed prisms, 


} 


-ad-gray color, with a faint metallic lust 


re, 
A native silicate, hitherto undescribed, has been 
oferrite by Frenzel. Ti 
at Schneeberg, in Saxony. Other ne 


scribed by Weisbach, are Trégerite 


th V lis occurs 


caued Bism 
Ww 


and Wa 


species, 


/ 


NEW LACUSTRINE VILLAGES ON 
BIENNE. 


LAKE 


Nature records an interesting archeological 
liscovery which has recently been made on the 
of the lake of in Switzerland. 

Che Swiss government has been for a long time 
endeavoring to drain a considerable tract of land 
between the two lakes of Morat*and Bienne, but 
1 order to do this effectually it has been found 
necessary to lower the level of the latter by cut- 
ting acanal from it to the lake of Neufchatel. At 
the beginning of the present year the sluices were 
opened, and the waters of the lake of Bienne al- 
lowed to flow into that of Nenfchatel. Up to the 
present time the level of the Bieler See has fallen 
pward of three feet, and this fall has brought to 
ght a number of stakes driven firmly into the 
bed of the lake. This fact becoming known, a 
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tific world in Europe is waiting 


engineeving operations with keen interest. 
CHANGE 

Mr. Bolson has presented to the Academy of 
Sciences of Pari 
iments upon the change of volume accompanying 
solution, and has arrived at the following general 


OF VOLUME IN SOLUTIONS. 


s the results of a series of exper- 


conclusions : 

1. In every case there is a diminution in vol- 
ume when an anhydrous salt is dissolved in water ; 
that is, the volume of the solution is less than the 

yf the volume of the water and salt. Of all 

salts tried, ammonium chloride gives the least 
action. 

2. The first portions of the anhydrous salt cor- 

respond to the maximum contraction. As 

the strength of the solution the con- 

action diminishes, until, with very soluble salts, 


sum 


ot 
increases, 


when the solution is nearly saturated, the con- 


traction is almost insensible. 

3. Viewed with regard to their energy of con 
traction, the substances experimented on may be 
ranged in the following order, beginning with the 
contraction: (a.) With respect to the 
radicals—carbonates, sulphates, 
chlorides, nitrates, iodides; (6.) With 
to the copper, Magnesium, 
strontium, barium, calcium, sodium, lead, potas- 
im, ammonium. 

4. Hydrated salts give far less contraction 
than the corresponding anhydrous salts; the 
of molecules 
of water of crystallization becomes greater. 


greatest 


on tallic 


me 
respect 
metais—iron, zinc, 


si 


contraction is smaller as the number 


Salts which crystallize in the anhydrous 
te are those in which the co-efficient of con- 
traction is smallest. 
INFLUENCE OF THE PLANETS ON SUN SPOTS. 
Messrs. De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy pre- 
sented to the Royal Sox ety of London the result 
of investigations made by them on planetary in- 
fluences upon solar activity, and give as one of 
several conclusions reached that, in examining 
the tables for the planets Mercury and Venus, 
they find in them indications of a behavior of 
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sun spots appearing to have reference to the 
position of these planets, and which seems to be 
of the same nature for both. ‘This behavior may 
be characterized as follows: ‘The average size 
of a spot would appear to attain its maximum 
on that side of the sun which is turned away 
from Venus or from Mercury, and to have its 
minimum in the neighborhood of Venus or of 
Mercury. | 
} 


METHOD OF REPRODUCING DRAWINGS 


Mr. Renault announces a new process for re- 
producing drawings, which consists in tracing a 
design upon a stout and rather polished sheet of 
paper with a gummy ink, over which is to be 
shaken a metallic powder like the bronze pow- 
der of the arts. In this way a kind of plate is 
obtained, by means of which the drawing can be 
transferred to sensitized paper, this being color- 
ed black by the pulverulent metal. 

THE REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 

An elaborate series of observations has recent- 
ly been made at Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, to settle the disputed question in optics | 
whether the thickness of the object-glass has any 
influence on the position of a star seen through 
it, in consequence of a change in the aberration 
of the light. It is well known that the refrac- 
tion which a ray of light undergoes on entering 
a medium depends on the angle of incidence, so 
that if it strike the refracting surface perpendicu- 
larly, it will suffer no refraction at all. It is also 
known that the stars appear displaced from their | 
true position about twenty seconds whenever the 
earth in its motion round the sun moves in a di- | 
rection nearly at right angles to that of the star. | 
The true direction of the star is then twenty sec- 
onds from the apparent direction. The disputed 
question amounts to this: in order that a ray of 
light from a star may suffer no refraction on en- 
tering a lens, must the surface of the latter be 
perpendicular to the true er to the apparent di- 


rection of the star? This question Professor | 


Airy has sought to answer by mounting a ze- 
nith telescope, of which the entire tube between 
the eye-piece and objective was filled with water, 
and observing the zenith distance of the star y 
Draconis at different times of the year. 

The result was that the apparent position of 
the star fluctuated exactly as if there had been 
no water in the telescope, thus showing that the 
thickness of the object-glass was without influ- 
ence on the amount of the aberration. Applied 
to the question we have suggested, this proves 
that to have no refraction the surface must be 
perpendicular to the apparent and not to the 
true direction of a star. The result is expected 
to throw some light on the various questions of 
the ethereal medium, and especially of its density 
in transparent bodies, and of its motion with 
such bodies. 


MENSBRUGGHE'S 





> LAW IN PHYSICS. 

Professor Van der Mensbrugghe, of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, has announced as a law in 
physics that each time a liquid of strong super- 
ficial tension, and containing gas in solution, is 
brought into contact with a liquid of feeble ten- 
sion, there is a more or less decided disengage- 
ment of the gas dissolved in the liquid. 





| since | vy Duprez, but without any explan: 


The accuracy of this proposition the author | 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 


proposes to establish hereafter in a special 


mem.- 
oir, and announces it at present simply to sé 


cure priority of presenti ation. One illustrat 
presented by him is to the effect that if a q 
of alcohol or of ether be introduced into dis il 
water half filling a small vial of one or one 


a half inches in diameter, and the liquid 
a lively effervescence will be observed after th, 
agitation This experiment was | ! 





made 


| It is impossible to attribute the effervescence { 
| the air introduced by the agitation, since th 
cohol and ether alone, or water alone, g 
marked result in this respect. The expel in 
succeeds equally with benzine, sulphide of 
bon, creosote, turpentine, olive-oil, lavender, ete, 
It is only necessary to shake the distilled wate 
after having introduced a glass rod containir 
slight quantity of any fatty body whatever 
order to perceive a distinct disengagement of 
small bubbles of gas. 


TRANSVERSELY STRIATED MUSCULAR FIBRE 
IN ACARI. 

Mr. Dill ‘some time ago announced th 
covery of transversely striated musculat 
the mollusca; and we are informed by | 
that the same attribute applies to the muscl 
a species of Trombidium, one of the A 
These stria are very wide apart, each fibre 
pearing to be composed of a semi-fluid substance, 
which remains uncolored in perosmie acid, and 
is filled with denser columns, the fibrils. 


ACTUAL SANITARY VALUE OF CHLORALIY, 
Professor A. Fleck has made a chemical 


| amination of the several preparations of ch! 


lum, so freely advertised all over the world by 
English establishment, and finds reason to cor 
sider them not only as rather indifferent, | 
| even injurious. Of these preparations there are, 
first, chloralum, claimed to be the safest, most 
inodorous, and least noxious disinfectant, and 
used as an internal and external remedy against 
| sore throat, diphtheritis, etc. ; second, chloralum 
| powder, an antiseptic, and an astringent when 
| eaten in a mixture with wheat flour, besides be- 
ing used as a disinfectant for ships, stables, et 

| third, chloralum wool, or wadding, for dressing 
| wounds, disinfecting coffins, etc. ; finally, the so- 
lution of chloralum as a very effective fertilizer, 
for which purpose it is absolutely worthless. Pro- 
fessor Fleck finds chloralum as a disinfectant 
even less active than alum, sulphate of alumina, 
or sulphate of iron, while its price is so exorbi- 
tant that it must be considered fraudulent. As 
a medical preparation he declares it highly dan- 
gerous, and earnestly warns the public against 
its use, it being contaminated with lead, coppe 
ete., and advises them not to be deceived by the 
similarity of the name to chloral hydrate, with 
which it has nothing in common. 








| 








ACTION OF SKIN IRRITANTS. 

The experiments of Rohrig and Zuntz had 
rendered it probable that all irritants applied to 
the skin exercise a tissue change in the body, 
and as carbonic acid baths are recommended as 
stimulants to the skin, Paalzow tested the action 
of water saturated with carbonic acid on rabbits, 
but found that it neither increased the amount 
of oxygen and carbonic acid expired by rabbits, 


nor did it 


man. 
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- did it redden the skin either in them or in 
He thinks the effect acid 
} 


s, which has been ascribed to the carbonic 


of carbonic 


cid dissolved in the water, is really due to alka- 
On applying real irritants, such as 
the skin of ra he found the 
nsumption of oxygen and the production oft 
bonic acid invariably increased, often by more 


salts. 


istard, to 


an one-half; 7. e., tissue change in the body 
rendered much more rapid by the applica- 
f the irritant. The 

gen consumed and the carbonic acid evolved 

s not constant. 


relation between the 


MASKELYNE ON METEORITES. 

Mr. Maskelyne, the chief of the mineralogical 
utment of the British Museum, in a recent 
ire before the Royal Institution, gave an ac- 
t of the present state of our knowledge of 

According to the lecturer the max 

sight at which these have been observed 

120 miles, and their velocity from 18 to 34 

es a second, this resulting in great heat, in 

light, and violent explosive force. The 

» thinks, is d } 

ty by passing f 


5 


rites. 


ie to the retardation of the 


rom a rarer medium to our 


atmosphere. He considered meteorites 
s belonging to three classes—siderites (princi- 
lly iron), siderolites (iron and stone), and 
ierolites mostly stone). 

The components of meteorites embrace about 
e-third of the known elements. Mr. Maske- 


ne considers meteorites as probably cosmical 
their origin ; their velocity, however, he thinks 
neompatible with a lunar or sublunar origin, 

le their chemical constitution differs 
f the sun, as far as at present known. 


from 


Mab 
NOMENCLATURE OF OBJECTIVES. 
Dr. Woodward, of the Army Medical Mu 
um, in speaking of the nomenclature of ach- 
matic objectives, and of the compound micro- 
ope, takes exception to the method of estima- 
ng their power by their real or supposed agree- 
nent, in the amount of magnifying, with single 
nses of specified focal lengths. ‘hus, when 
ve read of inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch ob- 
jectives, we are expected to understand combi 
nations agreeing in magnifying power with sin- 
gle convex lenses of the focal length named. 
\fter a critical discussion of the formula for ex- 
pressing the relationship between the distances 
f the object and the lenses to each other, and 
their magnifying power, the doctor finds that in 
mpound lenses, instead of having one value 
tor all distances, as with the single lens, we may 
have as many different values for the principal 
After a full 
onsideration of all the circumstances, he con- 
cludes that the best interest of makers and pur- 
hasers of instruments would be consulted if the 
present nomenclature were abandoned altogeth- 
r, and objectives named instead by their pre- 
cise magnifying power without eye-pieces at 
some selected distance, this to be always explic- 
itly stated. 


focus as there are distances used. 


ZOLLNER ON THE NATURE OF COMETS. 
The American Journal of Science for June 
contains an abstract of a work recently published 
by Professor Zéllner upon the ‘‘ Nature of Com- 
ets,” in which, starting from the well-known 
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fact that 


stances, 


water, mercury, and many other sub- 


even ate, give off vapor 
eerta é ount, thous ot low ten 
s characteristic odors 
at very 
are ( a i ving off y 

to be recognized 
by any of the tests yet employed i 


of a very 
sion, and in 


of the 


temperatures, 


mets ven low 
vapor, 
though ot 


an am 
in science, if 
will ul 


timately surround itself with it n vapor, and 


follows that a ma f matter in space 


tension of the latter lepend upon the 
body 
and the 


S gravitative 
the mass of 
is in- 
V its Maxl- 

tension for 


evolution of vapor 


mum 


the existing temperature, the 


will be continuous until the 


whole mass is converted into it. 
whether 


of 


these circumstances would 


Then comes the question a& mass 


gas or vapor und 
be in a condition of stable equilibrium, ‘The 
analytical discussion of this point leads to the 


conclusion that in empty and unlimited space a 
finite mass of gas is in a condition of 
equilibrium, and must bec 
tinual 


density. 


unstable 
ome dissipated by con- 

age 
of this result 
ast within the 
limits of the stellar universe, must be filled with 
matter in the form of gas, pre-eminently that of 
the terrestrial atmosphere, 


expansion and decrease 


A nece 


that the celestial spaces, at le 


consequent 
Ssary nsequence 


is 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF BEEF TEA. 


The authority of Gustave Bunge is now added 
to the list of those who have taken ground against 
the value of beef tea and extracts of meat as ar 
ticles of diet. He thinks the refreshment they 
give is only due to their warmth and pleasant 
taste, and that their chief value consists in en- 
abling # person to take with appetite a larger 
amount of dry or tasteless food than he could 
The statements of Liebig that 
meat extract to vegetable food 
increases its nutritive value, and that the ex- 
tractive 


otherwise do. 


the addition of 


matter of meat, especially creatine and 
is the material for muscular work, 
have been disproved by Voit and Meissner, and 
the idea that beef tea and meat extract are ben 
eficial on account of the salts they contain is an 
unlikely one, as these salts are already present 
in excess in ordinary food. 


creatinine, 


The suggestion, however, that they answer the 
purpose of stimulants, like coffee, tea, and al- 
cohol, seems to be confirmed by experiment. 
Small doses of meat extract quic ken the pulse, 
but large ones produced paralysis of the heart 
and death. ‘This action is attributed to the pot- 
ash salts contained in the extract, as the ash 
alone produced the same effect as the quantity 
of extract from which it had been obtained. 


RELATION OF RECENT NORTH AMERICAN 
FLORA TO ANCIENT. 

The reports recently published by Dr. Hayden 
of his explorations in Montana contain a great 
deal of very valuable information bearing not 
only upon the present condition of the country, 
but upon the geol hanges through which 
it has passed. In an account of the results of 
an examination of tertiary fossil plants 
collected by Dr. Hayden, Mr. Lesquereux, of Co- 


gic al ( 
certall 


lumbus, Ohio, remarks upon the typical analogy 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































of our present flora with that of the tertiary. 
his analogy he finds to become more evident as 
his researches are multiplied 

A large number of the genera to which the 
trees and shrubs of Northern America at present 
belong have been recognized as tertiary fossils. 
Among these, in addition to those previously 
mentioned, are the mulberry (Morus) and the Vir- 
ginia creeper (A mpe/opsis); and among the few 
modern forms not yet detected in the tertiary 
are Asimina or papaw, the ./sculus or horse- 


chestnut, the witch - hazel, ete. The absence 





of some genera may, however, be accounted for 


by the readiness with which their leaves become 





decomposed before a suitable cast can be made 
of them in the muds into which they fall. 

lhe general similarity of the modern flora of 
North America to that of its tertiary and even 
cretaceous deposits, according to M. Lesque 
reux, Indicates a very ancient origin of the for- 
mer. The chain of connection, however, from 
the upper cretaceous to the modern dates is not 
entirely complete, there being several important 
links wanting, particularly that of the pliocene 
period, The only locality of strata of the later 
age known to Mr. Lesquereux is at Columbus, 
Kentucky, on what is called the Chalk Banks 
of the Mississippi, where he obtained sundry 
specimens not to be distinguished from living 
species; among them the live-oak, chincapin, 
wahoo elm, the winter-berry, calamus root, the 
pecan nut, etc. 


INSTANTANEOUS GALVANIC LAMP-LIGHTER. 


Dr. Klinkerfues, in Go6ttingen, Hanover, has 
invented what he calls a hydrostatic instantane- 
ous galvanic lamp-lighter, and tried it on about 
forty street lamps. ‘The experiment was entire- 
ly successful, and a general introduction of the 
apparatus is confidently anticipated. 

SYNTHESIS OF ORCINE. 

Messrs. Vogt and Henninger announce to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris that they have 
succeeded in forming synthetically the substance 
known as orcine, the basis of the coloring mat- 
ter of lichens. Numerous attempts have pre- 
viously been made in vain to produce this body. 
The artificial orcine appears to have all the prop- 
erties of the original, and its mode of formation 
shows that it is a diphenol or toluene. 
METAMORPHOSES OF FROGS. 

Mr. Jourdain calls the attention of physiolo- 
gists to the peculiarities exhibited in the repro- 
duction of various forms of frogs, some of these 
having tadpoles of enormous size, much larger 
than the adult which is developed from them, 
while others again are scarcely larger in the tad- 
pole condition than afterward, ‘The author com- 
pares the species having the small tadpoles to 
insects with incomplete metamorphosis; these 
feeding and growing in a regular and gradual 
manner throughout their entire life, up to the 
time that the adult acquires its normal and def- 
inite dimensions, growing and becoming perfect 
gradually, like the hemiptera. ‘The case is dif- 
ferent with the very large tadpoles. These, from 
the period of their emergence from the egg, grow 
very rapidly, and quickly acquire a considerable 
size, like the caterpillar of a butterfly, to which 
they may be compared during this first period, 
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which they make use of in acquiring an am, 
nutritive reserve. In the second period { 
take little or no food, but the substance 
is expended in building up the new stry 
Their volume diminishes, the animal liviy 
feeding by the absorption of its tail and the 
er parts, which are taken up or lose their j; 
portance. ‘This period the author likens to ; 
pupa condition of insects with complete metg 
morphosis, the animal feeding upon substan 
stored up by the larva. 

CURE FOR SCIATICA, ETC, 

Dr. Henry Lawson, of London, publis 
work upon the cure of sciatica, lumbago, 
brachialgia, in which he gives the result of ex 
periments upon himself as to the efficiency 
hypodermic injections of morphine in curing 
these diseases. For this purpose he first in 
duces local anesthesia in the vicinity of the par 
affected; by means of Dr. Richardson’s sy 
producer, with the use of ether of low s; 


gravity, and then inserting the needle of 
syringe about an inch deep in the flesh of th 
patient, he injects the proper quantity of m 
phine (in the form of sulphate, probably 
the amount of a quarter or half a grain, 
more. ‘The application is to be made as n 
to the seat of pain as possible, and will a 
inevitably be followed, in the course of a fey 
minutes, by absolute relief. Should the pai 
recur, the remedy is to be repeated. This 
plication may be made quite close to the san 
spot, and every day for a month, within 
radius of an inch and a half, and in all cases 
near the seat of pain as possible. The pain 
appears in a few minutes, leaving a sensation of 
unutterable relief and quiet. 





CHINESE CYPRINIDA. 

Dr. Bleeker, the indefatigable ichthyol 
of Holland, has lately published a paper 1 
the cyprinoids of China. In this he enumerat 
fifty species already described, and adds to tl 
twenty from collections made by Daubry 
the Abbé David. He is, however, of the opin- 
ion that this number scarcely embraces half of 
the cyprinoids actually belonging to the fres! 
waters of the Chinese empire. The forms 
rather those of Japan and Europe than of trop 
ical Asia. 





PROTOXIDE OF HYDROGEN AS A 
DISINFECTANT. 
According to Dr. Day, of Victoria, the pro- 
toxide of hydrogen may be used to excellent 
advantage in destroying the infectious property 
of pus globules, its effect in cases of small-pox 
having been very decidedly marked. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF GASES IN THE 
SWIMMING BLADDERS OF FISHES. 

According to Schultze, the gases contained in 
the swimming bladders of certain cyprinoid fishes 
consist of oxygen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen in 
different proportions, the amount of oxygen nev- 
er excetding that in the atmospheric air, and 
carbonic acid being always present. He con- 
cludes from his experiments that in such fishes 
the swimming bladder contains the ordinary 
gases found in the expired air of the lungs and 
gills. 
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hristine Nilsson was married in West 
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The French National Assembly takes a reces 
from August 3 to November 11. 
Six hundred Communist p 


isoners, who since 
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muitary prison on the island of Aix, sailed, 
rust 9, on the transport Garonne for New ( 
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imposed upon them. 
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Emil Gustave Devrieul, the at German act- 
or, died at Dresden August 6, 
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Chitar’s 


A lr a dinner-table in Washington recently the 
y conversation took a religious turn (two min- 


isters being present), and the introduction of sin | 


nto the world and the responsibility of Adam 
and Eve for the short-comings of this genera 
tion were discussed. <A very liberal gentleman 
remarked that he did not believe in saddling our 
sins upon our first parents. To this a minister 
assented, but at the same time reiterated the old 
story about the fall of man. Whereupon an 
other, of worldly mind, remarked that while it 
might not be exactly just to hold them directly 
respons le, yet, if the story as told be true, we 
ought certainly to put in a claim for consequential 
damages, 

IN Colorado poets seem to be a natural out- 
cropping of the soil, though at present the growth 
seems imperfect. Imagination is largely devel- 
oped, though with some deficiency in the sphere 
of accuracy, or perhaps we should say sobriety of 
statement. We take the following from a local 
paper. Perhaps it is slightly high-falutin’ as to 
the fertility of the soil, but that will be pardoned : 
Is it where the cabbages grow so fast 
That they burst with a noise like the thunder’s blast ? 
Is it where through the rich deep mellow soil 
The beets grow down as if boring for oil? 

Is it where the turnips are hard to beat, 
And the cattle grow fat on nothing to eat ? 
Is it where each irrigating sluice 
Is fed by water-melon juice ? 
Is it where every thing grows to such monstrous size 
That the biggest stories appear like lies ? 
lell me, in short—I would like to know— 
Is this wondrous land called Colorado ? 
You're right, old boy, it is! 


Tuery have in New Orleans a gentleman of 
color who is fond of writing his name in conspic- 
uous places, who was told by a German fellow- 
citizen that he did not spell it correctly. 

‘**«'Thomas,’ not *‘ Tomes,’ ” said his inform- 
ant, ‘‘is the right way to spell your name.” 

‘**T understand all ‘bout dat,” said the darky; 
**but you ought to know dat de ’Merican lan- 
guage is very unregular, an’ dere is mo’ dan 
one right way to spell a man’s name in dis 
country. 


THERE are certain families in which certain 


characteristics seem to pervade all the various | 
members. ‘The Adams family have for four | 


generations run to statesmanship; the Bayard 
family have for two or three generations had a 
vested interest in the United States Senatorship 
from Delaware. In banking and money pur- 
suits family names are handed down for centu- 
ries. In New York there is one family that is 
conspicuous for the success and magnitude of 
its operations—the Schells. Augustus Schell, 
formerly collector of the port, and Grand Sa- 
chem of Tammany, is a prominent figure and 
igurer in the leading railroad corporations of 
the country, and a man whose wealth is counted 
by millions. Rcbert Schell’s name is less fre- 
quently in print, but he is a man of fortune, made 
by himself. Edward Schell is connected with a 
number of savings-banks, life-insurance and oth- 
er financial institutions, and a gentleman of 
wealth. Richard Schell is one of the best known 





Drawer, 


| business men of New York, and one of the la) 
operators that has ever appeared in Wall Streo: 
‘To him millions are as dollars to most peop), 
and whether a transaction result in gain or | 
is to him a matter of philosophic indiffere; 
Apropos of this enviable temperament 
teristic story is told of ‘* Uncle Richarc 
is pleasantly called by his friends. At Saratoma 
last summer he was one day recounting to a few 
listeners some of his operations, including a 

one of $5,000,000 in a single stock spec 


es 


a 
} 
i, 


“ Don’t these tremendous operations affect your 
sleep, Mr. Schell ?” asked a fascinating widow 

‘**Why, yes,” replied Mr. Schell, in his qu 
way, ‘* they do sometimes affect my sleep. When 

| I'm in some of these big operations | frequently 

sl ll day!” 
steep a cf ay: 

That is the way it troubles him. 


TTELEGRAPHY is death on verbosity. (G 
proverb that!) In Texas they simmer it 
to vowels. Specimen: A manina c 
borhood who had lost a valuable mare received. 

| per wire, the following dispatch: ‘* Mare h 
| Come get her. Thief hung.” 


Tus from a city friend: 

Not long since the writer had occasion to call 
on the Rev. Mr. I——, of this city. On ringing 
the bell an Irish servant put in an appearan 

| when the following colloquy ensued : 
| ‘*Is the Rev. Mr. I—— at home?” 

**No, Sir; he’s attindin’ a widdin’.” 

**Can you tell me when I can see him ?” 

** Sure, Sir, he’s anothe r fun ral to attind right 
afther, and I don’t know whin he'll be | 
Sir.” 


1ome, 


A FRIEND says: Going to Cape May the other 
day, I saw a young man leaning over the railit 
of the upper deck, and with considerable violence 
giving to the winds and the sea the contents of 
his stomach. Just at this juncture one of the 
| boat officials, walking briskly by, asked, in a pat- 
| ronizing manner, ‘‘ Sick, Sir?” 
| ‘*You don’t suppose I’m doing this for fun, 
do you?” said the poor fellow, indignantly, as 
| soon as he could recover his breath. 





A country physician, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous side of his practice, tells 
the following: 

I was called to the Cross Roads the other d 
to see Mrs. Watson, who enjoys the singular 
reputation of not living amicably with her hus- 
| band’s relatives. I found my patient in bed, 
but on examining into the symptoms was puz 
zled to make out a diagnosis. 

‘*Mrs. Watson,” said I, ‘‘I can’t make out 

that you're much sick.” 
‘* Well, doctor,” said she, drawing a long sigh, 
it’s trouble, I suppose, more’n any thing else. 
| You know what his folks is. I ain’t nothin’ agin 
| him in partikeler—but his folks !” 








BroTuer Kace was a famous exhorter in the 
| ‘*Squedunk meetin’-house,” and held his posi- 
| tion in spite of a weakness for which he was no- 


| torious—viz., a difficulty in speaking the truth, 
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as some of the un- 

table would have 

for 

During a sea 

f protracted meet- 
vs Parson W- 

1 discoursed to his 


on the sin of 


e more excitable 
the women 

" e' tore off their 
els and threw them 
the fire. Brother 
always indorsed 
t and on 
ecasion hi 


minister, 
his 
fre 
and hearty. 
- said he, 


were 


thren,’ 
to his 

as the 

| finished, ** it’s 
as Brother W- 
Why, when I 

s under conviction 


I labored and 


preacher 
all 


a d and fasted for 
ee or four days, all 


SCENE 
vain, till all at once 
remembered that I 

on a blue coat 

ith brass buttons. I 
k it off, and found 
we in less than five 
minutes !"” bill of fare. 

The above speech 

with 


bowing and scraping. 


Op Lavy (in a loud 
tleman ?” 


a delivered 
rreat unction, proved 
decided success, 
nd Brother Kale rose as an exhorter. <A few | 
veeks after, however, the Rev. Mr. W——, still 
preaching against worldliness, leveled his great 
suns against fashionable dressing. ‘*A-men!” 
outed Brother Kale, as the minister took his 
at. ‘*A-men,” said he, rising in his place. 
‘Brother W—— is right! Why, brethren and 
sisters, as I’ve often told you before, when I 
vas under conviction of sin, and finally got re- 
ligion, I hadn’t a coat to my back!” 
The younger members of the flock could not 
lp comparing notes as they came out of meet- 
g, and the elders never could tell them which 
tory to believe. 


Ix the juvenile way we do not remember to 
ve seen any thing better than this, which we 
quote from a raral journal of Massachusetts. 
[he editor had seen a contest between an ant 
nd a canker-worm, in which the latter was 
killed and carried off for food; and this recalled 
in anecdote of a little boy with tow at one end 
of him and toe at the other, who said that he 


loved his mother best, but in a straight-out husk- | 


g match he'd bet on his aunt. 


In this wise doth the ingenious 


IN GRAND OENTRAL 


Scenzt.—One of the tables in the dining-room of the Grand Central Hotel. 
From the country, the guest of her fashionable son and his wife. 


Son (be ginning to pe rspire, but with 
Tell the waiter what you want.” 

Old lady, ignoring the bill of fare, smiles beneficently on the waiter, and 
in a loud, high key remarks, ‘‘ Believe I'll take some fresh meat. 
had none since I was down to Hannah’s.” 


business man, 


HOTEL DINING-ROOM, 
Ol 
Waiter in full 


whisper). ‘* Johnnie, my son, who is that gen- 


nity). ‘* Mother, here’s the 


rreat di 
I ain’t 


tion of Prince Alexis of Russia at Topeka, ac- 
cording to a local sheet, a certain young lady 
was the cynosure of all eyes as she promenaded, 
leaning heavily upon the cork ‘ flipper’ of a Rus- 
sian count, whose breast looked like the shop- 
window of a tin shop, glittering as it was with 
temperance badges, baggage checks, and the 
gorgeous paraphernalia of a dollar store. His 
fair companion’s face was flushed with excite- 
ment and ——’s Bloom of Youth, and her eyes 
fairly flashed with merriment and belladonna as 
she listened to the diphtheria-producing mono- 
syllables of the count.” 


Bible-class in 


Tue members of a certain 
St. Paul's 


Baltimore were recently studying 
matchless rules for Christian living, in Ro- 
mans, xii. The question was asked by the su- 
perintendent : 

‘‘ What motto is to be adopted when strangers 
are to be entertained ?” 

The correct answer, of course, is, 
hospitality ;” but one young lady held the opin- 
ion that it should be ‘‘ Patient in tribulation.” 

Who is there in this section of the State that 
has not heard of Captain T——, formerly com- 


**Given to 


} 


whose ‘*home is with the setting sun,” adver- | mander of a craft on the Hudson, and afterward 
tise a wonderful cosmetic: ‘‘ During the recep-| for several years superintendent of one of the 





796 


railways terminating at T f It came to pass 


that or 


1a certain day Ss belo 
a farmer named 
mging he 


sd to 


thun lering by, and one 


pel com} lV, 
along the track. So 
of their number, 
ng the fear of cars before his eyes, was 
Thereupon Mr. Innis pro- 
yy to interview Captain T an 
pay for the defunctanimal. After some pat 
levying, terms were agreed upon, and the captain, 


a grammarian, 


graze 


yn 


better as a superintendent than as 
filled out a voucher thus: 
The Railroad 
To John Innis, Dr. 
$30 00 


o Killing Bull to date. 


And thus the slaughter was atoned. 
the succinct statement of an obvious fact 
ommend the able editor of California. 
Here, for example, is a plain, simple statement, 
so evidently accurate and at the same time so 
instructive that the Eastern reader will not fail 
to appreciate it: ‘‘ A number of sheep on Pat- 

ns ranch, north of the American, were not 
last fall, and hence their fleece is very 
During the fall it got very dirty, and 
probably grass and other At 


IN 


us to 


sheared 
long. 

seeds fell into it. 
all events, since rain commenced to fall, grass, 
h blades Say two inches long, is growing lux- 
uriantly out of the wool, an 


wit 
1 the sheep travel 
about carrying their pastures upon their backs. 
Any grass which the sheep itself can not reach 
to nibble, and he or she re- 
We haven't se¢ n the she ep ourse lve ” 


nd is allowed 


view of the ap 


A GENTLEMAN in Maine, in 


oaching ¢ 


aving in of the rights of man and 
of woman, 
iat the coming obituary will be phrased some- 
i i ** Died, in the thirty-fifth year 
Smith, husband of the Hon. 
residence in Franklin. Mr. 
1 Was a meek and quiet husband, beloved 
He ex 
| 


cook 


he elevation of the rights 


suggests 


nl age, John 
Jane Smith, at her 
smi 
‘the graces of a cultivated nature. 
he 
was surpassed by few; as a nurse he was equaled 


by none 


a 
celled in the domestic virtues. As a 


TH ‘ 
firm in this city for a list of attorneys f 
Missouri not first class fi 
thography and grammar, contains a moral at its 
close that seems to fit the case: 

Mr. H. C. U : 

Der Srr,—There is no attorney at law in this Coun- 

ty. There has bin four that has tryed it awhile two 
f them Starved out the third one ran of without pay- 

g his Bord, the fourth one was the Charpest he Stole 

close, and ten dollars in Cash and left for 
This account for Carter County Bonds 
Yours Truly 


inclosed reply to a request from a legal 
rom a 
or 


official, though or- 


ult of 
irts un Known. 
ng at pare. 


CaRTER ( nty, Missouri, July 16, °72, 

How about this ? 

An Otsego farmer, speaking of his clergy- 
man, whose sermons lacked point, said, ‘ Ah, 
yes, he’s a good man; but he will rake with the 
teeth upward.” 


From Athol, Massachusetts, we hear of a good 


Methodist parson, somewhat eccentric, and an 
excellent singer. Sunday after Sunday his rich 


| of water. 
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voice came from the pulpit ‘‘ with the spirit 
the understanding.” Not so at the ot} 
of the church, where, with abundance of 
there was lamentable lack of the other y 
In fact, the singing was simply execrabl 
good brother finally could endure it no | 
and exclaimed, 

** Brothers and sisters, I those of 
who can’t sing would wait until you get t 
celestial regions before you try.” : 

The hint was a success. 


wish 


In the early ministry of the same clergym 
was customary to look after d linquent } 
ioners who failed to attend church reg 
The young divine had occasion to make su 
parochial call. He found Uncle John dow: 
his meadow getting the hay. 

** Well, Uncle John, I find you absent 
church.” 

‘*Yees, yees,” said the old man. 

‘* Why do you not come?” gently insir 
the parson. : 

**T dunno care to” (growing uneasy). 

** But why, I insist ?” (growing excited), 

** Well, parson, I mean no offense to ye, § 
hesitating), ‘‘ but your preaching seems to me 
like medder hay, and putty poor medder 
that.” 


Quite affecting is the following, taken { 
the obituary column of the Cleveland H/ 
of July 2, 1872: 

t#~ Thanks to all those friends who attend 
funeral of our beloved son and brother, August R 
who got killed by another person. 


Tue Movurnine Fam 


August, it appears, entered into an affray, 
the subsequent proceedings eventuated in 
demise. 
anecdote of Elliston, one of 
actors of England a hundi 
scarcely eighteen he was 


We have a fresh 
the most delightful 
When 
day engaged in earnest conversation with 
hostess of a tavern at Wapping, with whom 
was smitten. An alarm of fire was given, and as 
it was necessary to conceal young Robert William, 
he was placed in a hasped chest. Five minutes 
passed ; still the noise continued—nay, increas 
He tried to raise the lid, but she had prud 
fastened it. He listened: the confusion in 
house became more evident. He could hear px 
sons running to and fro; he heard the dripping 
All considerations but those of person 
al safety vanished. He sought with all his might 
to extricate himself—in vain; frightful though 
of being burned alive flashed through his min 
** At last,” to use his own words, ‘‘1 had nothing 
for it but patience and prayer.” 

‘* Prayer!” exclaimed his hearer: ‘‘ you should 
have said repentance also.” 

‘* Sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I did not pray directly f 
myself, but that those who were endeavoring to 
subdue the fire might be induced to take care of 
the furniture.” 

Elliston’s flame went out with the fire, and he 
went to that tavern no more. 

Tue gentleman who has made the following 
compilation does not wish to be considered as 
presenting it as a humorous production, but as 


years ago. 
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thing that may 
» new to tl 
f the Draw 
Lhe Bible con- 
3 3,586,489 let- 
773.6092 words, 
1189 


bb 


erses, 


wor! l 
16,277 
word 
L855 


word 


urs 
rhe 
occurs 
The 
id occurs but 
which is in 
rse of the 
The 
the 
of the 
Psalm. 


th ve 
Psalm. 


verse 18 


th chapter 

gs and the 37th 

pter of Isaiah are 

ke. The longest 

se is the 9th verse 
f the 8th ¢ hapter of 
The short- 
is the 35th 

se of the 11th 

ipter of St. John. 
The 8th, 15th, 21st, and 31st verses of the 107th 
Psalm are alike. Each verse of the 136th Psalm 
There are no words or names of 
more than six syllables. 


1:1 
ends allkKe, 


Tue State of New York, appreciating at their 
just value the brilliant services of that brave old 
German, Baron Steuben, in the Revolution, do- 
nated him a township of land in Oneida in con- 
ideration thereof. He built a comfortable dwell- 
ing-house near the centre of the township, where 
he took up his residence. Settlers came in con- 
siderable numbers, and after a while it was pro- 
posed to erect a school-house. Entering into 
the plan with alacrity, he proffered a site for the 

irsery of learning near his own house. It was 
suggested that he might be disturbed and an- 
noyed by the noise and pranks of the children, 

** Hagel!” said he, ‘‘ what do i care for that ? 
[ want to see the little devils fight !” 


Or Scotland’s great preacher, the late Rev. 
Dr. Macleod, the following is told: In visiting 

s Dalkeith parishioners to say farewell he called 
on one of those sharp-tongued old ladies whose 
privileged gibes have added so much to the treas- 
ry of Scottish humor. To her he expressed his 
egret at leaving his friends at Dalkeith, but 
stated that he considered his invitation to Glas- 
gow in the light of ‘‘a call from the Lord.” 

‘Ay, ay,” was the sharp response; ‘‘ but if 
the Lord hadna called you to a better steepend, 
it might hae been lang gin ye had heard him!” 


Ir is pleasant to become a parent; twice as 
pleasant, perhaps, to be blessed with twins; but 
when it comes to triplets we are a little dubious. 
Now there dwells in Jefferson County, Wisconsin, 
a worthy German, who a few years ago was pre- 
sented by his wife with ason. Hans said to her, 

‘** Katrine, dat ish goot.” 

A couple of years later the good woman placed 
before his astonished gaze a bouncing pair of 
twins. 

‘“* Vell,” said Hans, ‘‘ dat vash petter ash der 
oder dime; I trinks more ash ten glass peer on 
dat.” 

But the good woman next time gave birth to 
triplets, and that made him ‘‘shpoke mit his 
mout shust a liddle.” 

** Mein Gott, Katrine! 
you? 


vat ish de matter on 
Petter you shtop dis pizness “fore der 
ash a village full. I gots nuff mit 
such foolishness !” 


No later returns have been received. 


come more 


Every body is supposed to have heard of Dan 


Bromley, editor of the Hartford Post. He is a 
scholar, a gentleman, a man of sense and wit, 
After his re 
turn from California he wrote a lecture, chiefly 
on the wonders of Yosemite Valley. The pa- 
per was carefully prepared, and attracted un 
common attention delivered. 
He read it before a large audience in a church in 
New Haven. The New Haven postmaster, a 
keen, sharp man, a wonderfully effective politi- 


and something of a wag besides. 


wherever it was 
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cian, and a warm friend cf 
edified by the t 

lect upon ‘ 
the postmaster observed 
he only heat CONCERNING advertisements, it may int 
oud enough for the | readers of the Drawer to know that there 
instance on record of any advertisement 


Bromley, was greatly | he may read it over again; and fifth, to ] 
my wallet, because she may shortly haye 


sion for one to collect alms.” 


on. atulating tl 


irer owd was 
there 
d imperfe 


] 
tly. 
he 


yught 
church. 


Bromley 
» of the I 

my hand up to my | inserted in any newspaper prior to the year 1\ 
suiting the action to the word. The first advertisement which antiquarian 
ler!” said Dan, was | been able to discover was printed in that y 
the Mercurius Eleneticus, and is as follows 

The reader is desired to peruse A Sermo 
tuled A Loe king-glasse Jor Levellers, Preact 
eters, Paules Wharf, on Sunday Sep. 24. 1648 | 
Knell, Mr. of Arts. Another Tract called AR 
upon our Reformers, with a Prayer for the Par 


** Didn’t you see me hold 
ear, thus ?” 
oT? 


your ear.’ 


unt 


‘I thought it 


How expressive, this, of the feast of a Legis- 
en re 


two 


itive delegation at a r 
itly in Indiana: 
P.M. § 


ailroad dinner giv 
‘The delegation set 


they upset at five!” 


And the following, two weeks later, publis 
October 18, 1648: 
The Reader is desired to take notice of two Bo 


THERE are all sorts of versions, Latin and 


Tren " $*Old Grimes.” | > ck re- ~ “ 
ench, of Nd Grim r dosh A. : do Lsyel ~ newly printed and published. One A nti-Mey 
member to have seen a Latin rendering of ** Roy’s | or a Confutation of Mr. William Lillies Predict 
Wife” until a few days since in an English pa- | this yeare 1648. The other A Breefe discours 
. present Miseries of the Kingdome, &c. 


is 


per devoted to matters antiquarian. The orig- 
inal song, written by Mrs, Grant in 1745, was 
as follows: 


| Aran early day the bar of Buffalo was mad 
up of every variety of legal ability, as well as 
abundance of men of wit and humor. J 
Stryker, who was on the Common Pleas be 


Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch! 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch! 
Wot ye how she cheated me 


As I cam o’er the braes of Balloch? 


She vowed, she swore she wad be mine, 
She said she lo’ed me best of onie; 
But ah! the fickle, faithless quean, 
She’s ta’en the carle and left her Johnnie 


Oh, she was a cantie quean! 


Weel could she dance the Highland walloch, 


How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I'd been Roy of Aldivalloch! 


Her hair sae fair, her een sae dear, 

Her wee bit mou’ sae sweet and bonnie: 
To me she ever will be dear, 

Though she’s forever left her Johnnie. 


Che Latin version of this, by the Rev. Dr. W. 


Lindsay Alexander, of Edinburgh, runs thus: 


Rubri uxor Aldivallis! 
Rubri uxor Aldivallis! 
Scisne qua decepit me 
Colles cum transirem 
Vovit ac juravit illa 
Meam semper se futuram; 
Sed ve mihi! virgo levis 
Istum pre me legit furem. 


Sallis 2 


Optime saltavit virgo 
Letiorem numquam malles; 
O utinam fuisset mea, 

Aut ego Ruber Aldivallis! 
Oculos nitentes habet, 
Osque pulchrum ut 
Semper mihi cara erit, 
Quamvis perfida Joanni. 


Diane ; 


[HERE is a certain grim humor in the phrase- 
ology of the following testamentary document of 
a Capuchin monk, quite unusual in a clergyman. 


It is copied from the Paris Gau/ois. 


he fed nearly one hundred poor 


This monk, 
well known in the Faubourg St. Jacques, where 


persons by alms 


collected by him in the Faubourg St. Germain, 


left as his whole inheritance his breviary, frock, | 
wallet. 


cord, a volume by M. Thiers, and a 


| was an accomplished jurist, with a high e of 
the dignity of his position. Old Mr. Root 
relative of the well-known Erastus Root, } 
ticed occasionally in the court. He was a mar 
of genius and a good lawyer, but occasional 
| got a little elevated in the practice of his pr 
sion, as well as when engaged in other pursuits 
| One day he was specially oblivious of the pi 
eties, and kept constantly interrupting the ju 
| with irrelevant remarks. 
| **Sit down, Mr. Root,” said the judge, 
| a frown of judicial severity. 
Down he sat, but popped up again imm 
| diately. He was again ordered to take his sé 
This was repeated two or three times, whey t 
judge sternly exclaimed, 
**Sit down, Mr. Root, and stay there. 
are drunk !” 
** T will cheerfully obey your honor,” said 
offender, ‘‘inasmuch as it is the first 
judgment rendered by the Court this term. 


Tue following ‘‘Song in Praise of Toba 
occurs in an exceedingly rare volume, entitl 
‘*Le Prince d’Amour, or the Prince of L 
with a Collection of several Ingenious Poems a 
Songs, by the Wits of the Age. London, 1660: 


To feed on flesh is gluttony— 
It maketh men fat like swine; 
But is not he a frugal man 
That on a leaf can dine? 


He needs no linen for to foul 
His fingers’ ends to wipe 

That has his kitchen in a box, 
And roast meat in a pipe. 


The cause wherefore few rich men’s sons 
Prove disputants in schools, 

Is that their fathers fed on flesh, 
And they begat fat fools. 


Among his papers was found the following sin- | 
gular will: ‘*I bequeath, first, to the Abbé 
Michaud my breviary, because he does not know 
his own; second, to M. Jules Simon my frock, 
to hide his shame; third, to M. Gambetta my 
cord, which will prove useful one day round his 
neck; fourth, to M. Thiers his own work, that 


This fulsome feeding cloggs the brain, 
And doath the stomach choak; 

But he’s a brave spark that can dine 
With one light dish of smoak. 


THat woman is ‘‘ Heaven's last best gift to 
man” was freshly illustrated recently in Canada 





EDITOR’S 


s was repeated 
Pres 


judge, 


] times. 
un 
yntain him 
longer, in- 
‘ Suppose your 
ie were to tell you 
» heavens had 
what would 

1 think ? 
“Vell, I should 
tink dey vas down.” 
A MAN living in 
he country far from 
ny physician 
en suddenly ill. 
lis family, in great 


larm, not 


was 


knowing 
vhat else to do, sent 
ra neighbor wl 

r a neighbor who 
da reputation for 
toring COWS. 

give father 
of the sons, 


val, I don’t know nothin’ about doctor- 


something to help 


he 


‘You know more than we do, for you can 


t 


tor cows. Now what do you give them when 


iek 2° 
SICK ! 


**Wa'al, Lallers give cows salts—Epsom salts. 
ou might try that on him.” 

‘*How much shall we give him?” inquired 
1é son, 

‘*Wa'al, I give cows jest a pound. I 


sup- 
a man is a quarter as big as a cow—give 


of a pound!” 


t 


juarter 

GREAT deal has been said and sung about 

‘* Nothing from nothing, and nothing 

‘ical proverb. Few are aware, 

, that a poem has been written on the 
3riton, which commences, 


is a histo 


ises I implore their aid to bring; 
needs no Muse who nothing has to sing; 
nd ends, 
seyond creation’s bounds nothing finds place, 
1 nothing fills the mighty void of space ; 
On nothing turn the lucid orbs above, 
And all the stars in mystic order move ; 
On nothing hangs this vast terraqueous ball; 
The world from nothing sprang, from nothing started 
all. 


DRAWER. 


UV rs 
JV Val bi 


its, 
BAOK, OLD MAN! GO BACK! 

In old militia times Goffstown, Hillsborough 
County, New Hampshire, was the rendezvous 
where the military of the surrounding country 
assembled annually for drill. It was an 
sion that drew together young and old for many 
miles around, and its parades, sham-fights, per- 
sonal encounters, gambling, drinking, and gen- 
eral uproariousness made ‘‘ Goffstown Muster’ 
a familiar name to all who ever dwelt in the cen- 
tral or southern portions of the State. 

Very early in the morning of one of 
memorable days an aged couple, living so 
miles away, started on foot for the parade ground, 
To shorten the distance they took a shi 
through the old burial- ground at Goffstown 
Centre, from which they emerged just as 
W- was passing along the highway. 
was bound for ‘‘ muster,” | had taken an early 
start, so as to lose none of the fun. Arriving at 
the grave-yard, Sam looked towat 1 it and saw 
the old man and wife coming over the stile: 
the early dawn he could distinguish just enough 
to see that they were very old, and concluded at 
once that they were inhabitants of the silent 
tombs awakened by the unusual stir. 
ing them from him with both hands, he shouted, 

** Go back, old man! Tis isn’t the 
general resurrection; it’s only Goffstown Mus- 
ter !” 


occa- 


sam 
sam 
] 
i 


So, Wav- 


go bac k ! 
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[HANKS to a friend in Norwich, Connecticut, 




















was a preache Baptist preacher, I 

LINK ) s a secular Vo- 

n > his daily bread—and 

etty od white bread he took care it should 

nd plenty of it fi Pc mpey was no ascetic 

ind he ‘offi 1d as waiter” in a family 

Vile ery | nt by the dc zen, 

i ‘fan’ eve vest quality, Sir,” 

rade leas of what was 

teel | and wcoty Prins in op- 

inity to ‘*‘ do both hisself and his master jus 

in matters which concern the inner man, But 

ul st al the condiictine duties and perplexities 

of his week-day business Pomp never forgot the 

‘ gnity of his Sunday calling, and though gen- 

( lly ra silent and stately in his deportment, 
“41 d dearly to air his oratorical powers when 
4 occasion offered for the benefit of ‘* white folks.” 








Fa Sut Pomp was a good man, and could seldom 
ah seduced into any inconsistencies with his 
i rofession or occupation” of ‘* preacher to his 
i fellow-sinners.” But we all have a weak side, 
: nd Pomp’s great temptation always came in the 





rm of the circus; but even then the faithful 
would hold out, unless the circus perform- 


were combined with a menagerie, which, 





i inces 






i of course, made it all safe and sound for the 
1 most scrupulous to attend. Barnum’s ‘‘ grand 
















: combination” came to Baltimore, and Pompey 
isked and received permission to go to the 
evening } eerenenes. The next morning he 

as ny stioned by one of the younger members 
of the family, thus: 
© ‘Well, Pompey, how did you like the cir- 

; cus f 

* ‘Oh, I went to see the animals, Miss Betty.” 

; ; Yau [ know; but didn’t you see the riding 

' | and the clown ?” 

; **Oh yes, ma’am, I saw them; but that’s all 

; foolishness. I went to see the wild beasts.” 

‘** Did you see the ‘dwarf’ and the ‘ giant’ and 

the ‘wild man,’ and so on ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I seen all them too, but I didn’t 





‘ notice them much; I went to see the wild ani- 









; mals: I don’t care for none of them foolish, tri- 
: flin’ side shows.” 

‘** Well, what did you look at?” pursued his 
: persevering querist, who was fully alive to the 


fun of the thing, 


yol 


animals did 





‘*and which of the 











i like est ? 
Pomp here saw a splendid chance to spread 
himself ; he cleared his throat most ominously, 
traightened himself up, and prepared to 
his ‘ ‘impressions’ with ail his powers of 
hasis and ture. He then began in an 
elevated formal voice, as if he were addressing 
the brethren and sisters at ‘‘ Mount Pisgah :” 

‘* Well, Miss Betty, the lions was beautiful, 
1e tigers was beautiful; an’ there was the 
elephant alkin’ around, an’ the kingaroo, 
vhich is the king >f beasts, a-hoppin’ and en- 

there was the camel, with the 






set 











ves 
zé 







a-W 







hisself; an’ 







imp on his back the shape of a mountain; an’ 
the rhinosteros a-wearin’ his two skins, an’ all 
other animals of the animal tribe.” 

: ‘* But the monkeys, Pomp—were there no 






animals ?” 
Miss Betty, there was piles of 


keys with the other 
‘* Yes, indeed, 


ikeys, heaps of ‘em, a-climbin’ their cages an’ 
-winkin’ their eyes 


; but—but” (here poor Pomp 
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was evi és sntly at a loss how to e xpress his 
of the distinction between the simia and “ other 
animals of the animal tribe,” but went glibly on 
after a moment’s pause)—‘* but, Miss Betty tise 
ain’t wild animals nohow they re nature. —T 
the yr nature as shu as you're born.” : 

Pompey was thinking of ‘‘ poor 
ture,” it is plain to be seen; and t 
doubt but he is secretly 


idea 


a 





human n 


a Darwini 














tute reader will perceive that our colored } 

had quieted all qualms of conscience on the m1es- 
tion of going to the circus with an ings nuity and 
spirit of self-approval worthy of a whiter and a 
wiser man. 

Tue railroad car is, no doubt r of prog- 
ress and civilization. Push it A mis- 
sionary of the American Sunda n n 
Southwestern Missouri, in giving an account of 
his work in a new country, where are thousands 
of people who never saw a railroad, says 





A few days ago I was on a train of ea 
saw a middle-aged man from the Ozark Mo 
ains get on board. He seemed very much fright 
ened when the train moved off. Presently 
conductor came through, and when he opened 
the door, and the clangor of the wheels was heard 
he sprang | to his feet and se re amed at the toy 
his voice, ‘‘ Mister manager! stop the critte 
it’s gwine « ff! it’s gwine off! I’m a dea L, 
sartin!” He had come seventy-five miles to seit. 

The missionary asked man about the pros- 
pect of getting up a Sunday-school in his neigh 
borhood. He replied, ‘‘ Wa’al, Sur, I speck 
you kin not, fur they fish, hunt, and trap all day 
Sundays. They hain’t got muc h edification, and 
I don’t like to live among ’em. 

To the question, ‘‘ How many 
there in your neighborhood ?” another man re- 
plied, ‘* Thar is about eighty brats, and twenty 
young fellers and twenty-five gals, and they all 
ought to be in a Sunday-school, fur they is very 
obnoxious sometimes, I tell you.” 
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AN EPITAPH. 


Here lyeth the body of the Rev. 
born at Windsor Aug 5 
February 11, 1736, 2. 52. 

He was a faithful minister, a general scholar, an 
eminent Christian, a very great sufferer, but now in 
Heaven a triumpher. 


Mr. Azariah Mather, 
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He many weeks felt Death’s attack, 
But fervent prayers kept him back; 
His faith & patience twas to try, 

& learn us how to live & die; 
Having the wings of faith & love, 
& feathers of a Holy dove, 

He bids this wretched world adien, 
& simply up to Heaven flew. 
Disturb not, then, this precious dust 
With censors that are most unjust. 





